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OP 



TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENT. 



CBAVTER L 

I wiss eiliier ny fatiher or my mo^iMry «r in- 
deed both of them, as tkey were in duty both 
equally bound to it, had minded what th«^ were 
about when they b%ot me ; had they duly con- 
sidered how much depended upon what they were 
thm doing ; — ^that sot only the production of a 
rational being was eoacenied in it, but that pos- 
fflbly the happy f ermation and temperature of his 
body, perhaps his genius and the very caat of his 
mind ; and, for aught they knew to the contrary, 
even die fortunes of his whole house, might take 
their turn from the humours and dispositions 
which were then uppermost. Had they duly 
weighed and consideMd all this, and proceeded 
accordingly, — I am verily persuaded I should 
have made a quite different figure in the world 
from that in which the reader is Ukdly to see me. 
Believe me, good folks, this is not so inoonsider- 
able a thing as many of you may think it : — you 
have all, I dare say, heard of the animal spirits, 
as how they are transfused from father to son, 
&c &e. — and a great deal to that purpose : — Well 
you may take my word that nine parts in ten of a 
man's sense or his nonsense, his successes and 
miscarriages in this world, depend upon their 
motions and activity, and the diffecsent tracks and 
trains you put them into, so that when they are 
once set a-going, whether right or wrong, 'tis not a 
halfpenny matter, — «,way &ey go cluttering like 
hey-go mad; and by treading the same steps over 
and over again, l^ey presen^y make a roaid of it, 
as plain and as smooth as a garden walk, which, 
when they are once used to, the devil himself 
sometimes shall not be able to drive ihem off it. 

Prapf my dear, quoth my mother, have you 

not forgot to wind up the dock 9 Good G — / 

cried my father, makii^ an exclamation, but 
taking care to moderate his voice at the same 
time, — Did ever womanj since the creation of the 
vforld, interrupt a man with such a sHIy question^ 
Pray what was your father saying I — Nothing. 



CHAPTER n. 
-Then, positively, there is nothing in the 



question, that I can see, either good or bad.- 
Then, let me teU you, sir, it was a very unseason- 
able question at least, — ^because it scattered and 
dispersed the animal spirits whose business it was 



to have escorted and ge»e hand in hand with the 
HoMUNcuLus, and conducted him safe to the 
place deeded for his recqptian. 

l%e HoHuncuLUS, sir, in however low and ludi- 
crous a light he may appear, in this age of levity, 
to the eye of felly or prejudiee ;— to the eye of 
reason, in scient&c research, he stands confessed 
— a Bbino guarded and circumscribed with ri^ts. 

The minutest philosophers, who, by the bye, 

have the most enlarged understandings (their souls 
being inversely as ^ir inquiries), show us, ineon- 
testi9)ly, that the H^iunculus is created by the 
same hand, — eng^idered in the same course of 
nature, — endowed with the same loco-motive 
powers and faculties with us : — That he consists, 
as we do, of skin, hair, &t, flesh, veins, arteries, 
ligaments, nerves, cartilages, bones, marrow, 
brains, glands, genitals, humours, and articula- 
tions ; — is a Being of as much activity, — and^ 
in all senses of the word, as much and as 
truly our feUow-creature as my Lord Chancellor 
of England. He may be benefited,^— he may be 
injured, — he may obtain redress ; in a word, he 
has aU the claims and rights of humanity, which 
Tully, Puffendorf, or the beat ethic writers, allow 
to arise out of that state and relation. 

Now, dear sir, what if any accident had befallen 
Inm in his way alone ! or that, through terror of 
it, natural to so young a traveller, my little 
gentleman had got to his journey's end miserably 
spent ; — ^his muscular strength and virility worn 
down to a thread ; his own animal spirits ruffled 
beyond description, — and that, in this sad dis- 
ordered stale of nerves, he had lain down a prey 
to sudden starts, or a series of melancholy drelams 
and fancies, for nine long, long months together. 
— I tremble to think what a foundation had been 
laid for a thousand weaknesses both of body and 
mind, which no skill of the physidan or the philo- 
sopher could ever afterwards have set thoroughly 
to rights. 

CHAPTER HL 

To my unofe Mr. Toby Shandy, do I stand 
indel^ed for ihe preoeding anecdote, to whom my 
father, who was an excellent natural philosopher, 
and much given to close reasoning upon the 
smallest masters, had oft and heavily complained 
of the injui^ ; but once more particuUffly, as my 
uncle Toby well remembered, upon his observing 
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A nuMit unaooountable obliquity (as he called it) 
in my maimer of setting np my top, and justifying 
the principles upon which I had done it, — ^the old 
gentieman shook his head, and in a tone more 
expressiTe by half of sorrow than reproach, — ^he 
said his heart all along ^reboded, and he saw it 
rerified in this, and from a thousand other obser- 
vations he had made upon me, that I should 
neither think nor act like any oUier man's child : 
— But ala$! continued he, shaking his head a 
second time, and wiping away a telur which was 
trickling down his cheeks, my Tri*tram*t mitfor' 
tunes began nine months before ever he came into 
the world. 

— My mother, who was sitting by, looked up, but 
she knew no more than her backside what my 
fither meant, — but my uncle, Bilr. Toby Shandy, 
who had been often imormed of the affair, under- 
stood him very well. 

CHAPTER* IV. 

I KNOW there are readers in the world, as well 
as many other good people in it, who are no 
readers at all, — who find themselves ill at ease 
unless they are let into the whole secret from first 
to last, of everything which concerns you. 

It is in pure compliance with this humour of 
theirs, and from a backwardness in my nature 
to disappoint any one soul living, that I have 
been so very particular already. As my life and 
opinions are likely to make some noise in the 
world, and, if I conjecture right, will take in all 
ranks, professions, and denominations of men 
whatever, — be no less read than the Pilgrim's 
Progress itself — and, in the end, prove the very 
thing which Montaigne dreaded his Essays should 
turn out, that is, a book for a parlour window ; — 
I find it necessary to consult every one a little in 
his turn ; and Uierefore must beg pardon for 
going on a little farther in the same way : for 
which cause right glad I am that I have begun 
the history of mvself in the way I have done ; 
and that I am able to go on, tracing everything 
in it, as Horace says, ab ovo, 

Horace, I know, does not recommend this 
&shion altogether : But that gentleman is speak- 
ing only of an epic poem or a tragedy — (I forget 
wmch) ; — besides, if it was not so, I should bKsg 
Mr. Horace's pardon; — for, in writing what I 
have set about, I shall confine myself neither to 
his rules, nor to any man's rules uiat ever lived. 

To such, however, as do not choose to go so 
far back into these things, I can give no better 
advice than that they skip over the remaimng 
part of this chapter ; for I declare, beforehand, 
'tis wrote only for the curious and inquisitive. 

Shut the door. 

I was begot in the night betwixt the first Sunday 
and the first Monday in the month of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighteen. I am positive I was. — But how 
came I to be so very particular in my account of 
a thing which happened before I was bom, is 
owing to another small anecdote known only in 
our family, but now made public for the better 
clearing up this point. 

My father, you must know, who was originally 
a Turkey merchant, but had left off business for 
some years, in order to retire to, and die upon, 
his paternal estate in the county of- ^ was, I 



believe, one of the most regular men in every 
thing he did, whether 'twas matter of business, or 
matter of amusement, that ever lived. As a small 
specimen of this extreme exactness of his, to 
which he was in truth a slave, he had made it a 
rule for many years of his life— on the first Sunday 
night of every month throughout the whole year, 

— as certain as ever the Sunday night came, 

to wind up a large house-clock, which we had 
standing on the back stairs' head, with his own 
hands : and being somewhere between fifty and 
sixty years of age at the time I have been speak- 
ing of, — ^he had likewise gradually brought some 
other little family concernments to the same 
period, in order, as he would often say to my 
uncle Toby, to get them all out of the way at one 
time, and be no more plaeued and pestered 
with them the rest of the montii. 

It was attended but with one misfortune, which, 
in a great measure, fell upon myself, and the 
effects of which, I fear, I shall carry with me to 
my grave; namely, that, from an unhappy associa- 
tion of ideas, which have no connexion in nature, 
it so fell out, at length, that my poor mother could 

never hear tiie said clock wound up but the 

thoughts of some other things unavoidably popped 

into her head — and vice vend: ^which strange 

combination of ideas, the sagacious Locke, who 
certainlv understood the nature of these things 
better than most men, affirms to have produceid 
more wry actions than all other sources of preju- 
dice whatsoever. 

But this by the bye. 

Now it appears by a memorandum in my father's 
pocket-book, which now lies upon the table, 
^ That on Lady-day, which was on the 25th of 

the same month in which I date my geniture, 

my father set out upon his journey to London, 
with my eldest brother Bobby, to fix him at 
Westminster school ;" and, as it appears from 
the same authority, ^ That he did not get down to 
Ms wife and family till the second week in May 
following," — it brings the thing almost to a cer- 
tainty. However, whkt follows in the beginning 
of the next chapter puts it beyond all possibility 
of doubt. 

But pray, sir, what was your father 

doing all December, January, and February? 

Why, madam, — he was all that time afflicted with 
a sciatica. 

CHAPTER V. 

On the fifth day of November, 1718, which, to 
the era fixed on, was as near nine calendar 
months as any husband could in reason have 
expected,— was I, Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, 
brought forth into this scurvy and disastrous world 

of ours. 1 wish I had been bom in the moon, 

or in any of the planets (except Jupiter or Saturn, 
because I never could bear cold weather), for it 
could not well have fared worse with me in any 
of them (though I will not answer for Venus) than 
it has in this vile, dirty planet of ours, — which 
o' my conscience, with reverence be it spoken, 
I take to be made up of the shreds and clip- 
pings the rest ; . not but the planet is well 
enough, provided a man could be bom in it to a 
great title or to a great estate ; or could anyhow 
contrive to be called up to public charges, and 

employments of di^ty or power ; ^but that is 

not my case ; and, therefore, every man will 




speak of the fair as his own market has gone in 

it ; for which cause I affirm it over again 

to.be one of the vilest worlds that ever was made ; 

for I can truly say that, from the first hour I 

drew my breath in it to this, that I can now scarce 

draw it at all, for an asthma I got in skating 

against the wind in Flanders : — I have been the 
continual sport of what the world calls Fortune ; 
and, though I will not wrong her by saying she 
has ever made me feel the weight of any great or 
signal evil, yet, with all the good temper in the 
world, I afimn it of her that, in every stage of 
my life, and at every turn and comer where she 
could get fairly at me, the ungracious duchess 
has pelted me with a set of as pitiful misadven- 
tures and cross accidents as ever small Hero 
sustained. 

CHAPTER VL 

In the beginning of the last chapter, I informed 
you exactly when I was bom ; but I did not 
inform you how. No ; that particular was reserved 
entirely for a chapter by itself ; besides, sir, as 
you and I are in a manner perfect strangers 
to each other, it would not have been proper to 
have let you into too many circumstances relating 
to myself all at once. — You must have a little 
patience. I have undertaken, you see, to writ« 
not only my life, but my opinions also ; hoping 
and expecting that your knowledge of my chajrac- 
ter, and of what kind of a mortal I am, by the one, 
would give you a better relish for the other. As 
you proceed farther with me, the slight acquaint- 
ance, which is now beginning betwixt us, will 
grow into familiarity ; and that, unless one of us 
is in fault, will terminate in friendship. — O diem 
prtBclarum 9 — then nothing which has touched me 
will be thought trifling in its nature, or tedious in 
its telling. Therefore, my dear friend and com- 
panion, if you should thmk me somewhat sparing 
of my narrative on my first setting out — bear with 
me, — and let me go on, and tell my story my own 
way : — or, if I should seem now and then to trifle 
• upon the road, — or should sometimes put on a 
fool's cap with a bell to it, for a moment or two 
as we pass along, — don't fly ofi", — but, rather, 
courteously give me credit for a little more wisdom 
than appears upon my outside ; — ^and as we jog on 
either laugh with me, or at me, or in short do any 
thing, — only keep your temper. 

CHAPTER vn. 
In the same village where my father and my 
mother dwelt, dwelt also a thin, upright, motherly, 
notable, good old body of a midw^e, who with the 
help of a little plain good sense, and some years' 
fuU employment in her business, in which she had 
all along trusted little to her own efforts, and a 
great d^ to those of dame Nature, had acquired, 
in her way, no small degree of reputation in the 

world : ^by which word world, need I in this 

place inform your worship that I would be under- 
stood to mean no more of it than a small circle 
described upon the circle of the great world, of 
four English miles' diameter, or thereabouts, of 
which the cottage where the good old woman lived 
is supposed to be the centre 1 She had been left, 
it seems, a widow in great distress, with three or 
four small children, in her forty-seventh year ; 
and as she was at that time a person of decent 
carriage, — grave deportment, — ^a woman, more- 



over, of few words, and withal an object of 
compassion, whose distress, and silence under it^ 
called out the louder for a friendly lift, the wife of 
the parson of the parish was touched with pity ^ 
and, having often lamented an inconvenience to 
which her husband's flock had for many yemrs 
been exposed, inasmuch as there was no such 
thing as a midwife, of any kind or degree, to be 
got at, let the case have been ever so urgent, 
within less than six or seven long miles' riding ; 
which said seven long miles, in dark nights and 
dismal roads, the country thereabouts being 
nothing but a deep clay, was almost equal to 
fourteen ; and that in effect was sometimes next 
to having no midwife at all ; — ^it came into her 
head that it would be doing as seasonable a kind- 
ness to the whole parish as to the poor creature 
herself, to get her a little instructed in some of 
the plain principles of the business, in order to 
set her up in it. As no woman thereabouts was 
better qualified to execute the plan she had formed 
than herself, the gentlewoman very charitably 
undertook it; and, having great influence over 
the female part of the parish, she found no diffi- 
culty in ejecting it to the utmost of her wishes. 
In truth, the parson joined his interest with his 
wife's in the whole affair ; and in order to do 
things as they should be, and give the poor soul 
as good a title by law to practise as his wife had 
given by institution, — ^he cheerfully paid the fees 
for the ordinary's license himself, amounting in 
tlie whole to the sum of eighteen shillings and 
fourpence ; so that, betwixt them both, the good 
woman was fully invested in the real and corporal 
possession of her office, together with all its rights, 
members, and appurtenances whatsoever. 

These last words, you must know, were not 
according to the old form in which such licenses, 
faculties, and powers usually ran, which in like 
cases had heretofore been granted to the sister- 
hood. But it was according to a neat formula of 
Didius his own devising, who, having a particular 
turn for taking to pieces, and new-framing, over 
again, all kind of instruments in that way, not 
only hit upon this dainty amendment, but coaxed 
many of the old licensed matrons in the neigh- 
bourhood to open their faculties afresh, in order 
to iiave this whimwham of his inserted. 

I own I never could envy Didius in these kinds 
of fancies of his : but every man to his own taste. 
Did not Dr. Kunastrokius, that great man, at his 
leisure hours, take the greatest delight imaginable 
in combing of asses' tails, and plucking the 
dead hairs out with his teeth, though he bad 
tweezers always in his pocket 1 Nay, if you come 
to that, sir, have not the wisest of men in all ages, 
not excepting Solomon himself, — ^have they not 
had their Hobbt-Hobsbs ; — their running-horses, 
— their coins and their cockle-shells, their drums 
and their trumpets, their fiddles, their pallets, — 
their maggots and their butterflies? — ^And so long 
as a man rides his Hobbt-Horse peaceably and 
quietly along the King's highway, and neither 
compels you or me to get up behind him, — pray, 
sir, what have either you or I to do with it ! 

CHAPTER, Vni. 
— Db gusiibus non est disputandum ; — that is, 
there is no disputing against Hobby-Horses ; and, 
for my part, I seldom do ; nor could I, with 
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any sort of grace, had I been an oiemy to them at 
the bottom ; for happenmg, at certun intervals 
and changes of the moon, to be both fiddler and 
painter, according as the fly stings^ — ^be it known 
to you that I keep a couple of pads myself, upon 
which, in their turns (nor do I care who knows 
it), I frequently ride out and take the air ; — 
though sometimes, to my shame be it spoken, I 
take somewhat longer journeys than what a wise 
man would think altogether right. But the truth 
is, — ^I am not a wise man ; — and besides am a 
mortal of so little consequence in the world, it is 
not much matter what I do : so I seldom fret or 
fume at all about it : nor does it much distiirb 
my rest when I see such great lords and tall per- 
sonages as hereafter follow ; — such, for instance, 
as my Lord A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, 
N, 0, P, Q, and so on, all of a row, mounted upon 
their sevend h<M«es ; — some with large stirrups, 

getting on in a more grave and sober pace ;-• 

others, on the contrary, tucked up to their very 
chins, with whipe across their moutiis, scouring 
\ and scampering it away like so m^ny little party- 
coloured devils astride a mortgage, — and as if 
some of them were re8<4ved to break their necks. 

So much the better — say I to myself ; — for, 

in case the worst should ha^^n, the world will 
make a shift to do excellently well without them ; 

and for the rest, why -God speed them^ 

e*en let them riide on without opposition from me; 
for, were their lordships unhorsed this very night 
— 'tis ten to one but that many of them would 
be worse mounted, by one-half, before to-morrow 
morning. 

Not one of these instances therefore can be 

said to break in upon my rest. ^But there is an 

instance which I own puts me oif my guard, and 
that is when I see one bom for great actions, and 
what is still more for his honour, whose nature 
ever inclines him to good ones ; when I behold 
such a one, my Lord, like yourself, whose princi- 
ples and conduct are as generous and noble as his 
blood, and whom, for that reason, a corrupt world 

«uuiot spare one moment ; ^when I see such a 

ene, my Lord, mounted, though it is b«t for a 
minute beyond the time which my love to my 
country has prescribed to him, and ray zeal for 

his glory wishes, ^then, my Lord, 1 cease to be 

a philosopher, and, in the first transport of an 
Ibonest impatience, I wish the Hobbt-Hosse, with 
all his fraternity, at the devH. 

« My Lord, 

^ I maintain this to be a dedicatioa, notwith- 
alanding its singularity in tiie three great essen- 
tials of matter, form, and plaoe : I beg, therefore, 
you will accept it as such, and that you will per- 
mit me to lay it,wi&tbe most respectful humility, 
at your Lcnrdsh^'s feet, — when you are upea 
them, — ^which yon can be when ywx please ; and 
Haat is^ my Lord, whenever there is occasion for 
it, aad I will add, to the best purposes toe. I 
have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient, 
and most devoted, 

and most hunbie servant, 

Tristram Shandt." 



CHAPTER DL 

I SOLEMNLY declare, to all mankind, that the 
above dedicatios was made for no one Prince, 
Prelate, Pope, or Potentate, — Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, Viscount, or Baron, c»f this, or any other 

realm in Christendom ; nor has it yet been 

hawked about, or offered publicly or privately, 
directly or in<Mrectly, to any one person or person- 
age, great or small ; but is honestly a true virgin 
dedication untried on upon any soul living. 

I labour this point so particularly merely to 
remove any offence or objection which might arise 
against it from the manner in which I jHropose to 
make the most of it ; — which is the putting it 
up fairly to public sale ; which I now do. 

Every author has a way of his own in 

bringing his points to bear ; — ^for my own part, as 
I hate chaffering and higgUng for a few guineas 
in a dark entry ; — I resolved within myself, from 
the very beginning, to deal squarely and openly 
with your Great Folks in Uiis affair, and try 
whether I should not come off the better by iL 

If, theref(M%, there is any one Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, Viscount, or Baron, in these his Majesty's 
dominions, who stands in need of a tight, genteel 
dedication, and whom tibe above will suit (for, by 
the bye, unless it suits, in some degree, I will not 

part with it) it is much at his service, for 

fifty guineas ; which I am positive is twenty 

guineas less than it ought to be afforded for, by 
any man of genius. 

My Lord, if you examine it over again, it is far 
from being a gross piece of daubing, as some dedi- 
cations are. The design, your Lerd^ip sees, is 
good, — ^the colouring traiu^rent, — the drawing 
not amiss ; or, to sp^Ji more like a man of science, 
— ^and measure my piece in the painter's scale, 
divided into 20, — I believe, my Lord, the outlines 
will turn out as 12, — ^tibe composition as d« — the 
colouring as 6, — the expression 13 and a half, — 
and the design, — if I may be allowed, my Lord, to 
understand my own designy and supposing absolute 
perfection in designing, to be as 20, — ^I think it 
cannot well fall 8lM>rt of 19. Besides all thra, — 
there is keepi&g in it ; and the dark strokes in 
the HoBBY-HoRSE (which is a secondary figure, 
and a kind of back-ground to the whole) give 
great force to the principal lights in your own 

figure, and make it come off wonderfully ; and 

besides there is an air of or^inality in the tout 
ensemble. 

Be pleased, my good Lord, to order the sum to 
be paid into the hands of Mr. Dodsley, for the 
bmefit of the author ; and in the next edition care 
shall be taken that this chapter be expunged, and 
your Lordship's- titles, distiDctions, arms, and good 
actions, be placed at the front of the preceding 
chapter : all which, from the words De gustibus 
non est disputandum, and whatever else in this 
book relates to Hobby-Hobses, but no more, shall 
stand dedicated to your Lordship. — The rest I 
dedicste to the Moon, urtio, by the bye, of all the 
patrons er matrons I can think of, has most 
power to set my book a-going, and make the w»rld 
run mad after it. 

Bright Goddess ! 

If thou art net too busy with Candid and Miss 
Citneound's affairs, — take Tristram Shandy'sunder 
thy protection also ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Whatever degree of small merit the act of benig- 
nity in favour of the midwife might justly claim, 
or in whom that claim truly rested, — ^^at first sight 
seems not very material to this history ; — certain, 
however, it was that the gentlewoman, the parson's 
wife, did run away at that time with the whole of 
it : and yei^ for my life, I cannot help thinking but 
that the parson himself, tiiough he had not the 
good fortune to hit upon the design first, — ^yet, as 
he heartily concurred in it the moment it was laid 
before him, and as heartily parted with his money 
to carry it into execution, Imd a claim to some share 
of it, — ^if not to a full bait of whatever honour was 
due to it. 

The world at that time was pleased to detezmine 
the matter otherwise. 

Lay down the book, and I will allow you half a 
day to give a probable guess at the grounds of this 
procedure. 

Be it known then that, for about five years 
before the date of the midwife's license, of which 
you have had so circumstantial an account, — the 
parson we have to do with had made hintiself a coun- 
try talk by a breach of all decorum, which he had 
committed against himself, his station, and his 
office ; and that was in never appearing better, or 
otherwise, mounted, than upon a lean, sorry, jack- 
ass of a horse, value about one pound fifteen shil- 
lings ; who, to shorten all description of him, was 
full brother to Rosinante, as far as similitude con- 
genial could make him ; for he answered his de- 
scription to a hair's breadth in everything — except 
that I do not remember 'tis anywhere said that 
Rosinante was broken-winded; and that, moreover, 
Rosinante, as is the happiness of most Spanish 
horses, fat or lean, — vfa» undoubtedly a horse at 
all points. 

I know very well that the Hero's horse was a 
horse of chaste deportment, which may have given 
groundsfor the contrary opinion; butit k as certain, 
at the same time, that Rosinante's contingency (as 
may be demonstrated from the adventure of the 
Yanguesian carriers) proceeded from no bodily 
defect or cause whatsoever, but from the temper- 
ance and orderly current of his blood. — And let 
me tell you, madam, there is a great deal of very 
good chastity in the world, in behalf of which you 
eould not say more for your life. 

Let that be as it may, as my purpose is to do 
exact justice to every creature brought upon the 
stage of this dnusatie work,-~I could not stifle 
this distinctionlui favour of Don Quixote's horse ; 

^in all other points, the parson's horse, I say, 

was just such another, for be was as lean, and as 
lank, and as sorry a jade as Humility herself could 
have bestrided. 

In the estimation of here and there a man of 
weak judgment, it was greatly in the parson's 
power to nave helped the figure of this horse of 
nis^ — ^for he was master of a very handsome demi- 
peak'd saddle, quilted on l^e seat with green plush, 
garnished vriiti a double row of silverheaded studs, 
and a noble pair of shining brass stirrups, with a 
housing altogether suitable, of grey superiine doth, 
with an edgmg of black lace, terminating in a deep 
black, silk fringe, poudre-iFor: — all which he had 
purchased in £e pride and prime of his life, toge- 
ther wi& a grand embossed bridle, ornamented at 



all points as it should be. ^But not caring to 

banter his beast, he had hung all these up behind 
his study door : and, in lieu of them, had seriously 
befitted him with just sudi a l»idle and such a 
saddle as the figure and value of such a steed might 
well and truly deserve. 

In the several sallies about his pari^, and in 
the neighbouring visits to the gentry who lived 

around him, ^you will easily comprehend that 

the parson so appointed, would botii hear and see 
Plough to keep his philosophy from rusting. To 
speak the truth, he never could enter a village but 

he caught the attention of both old and young. 

Labour stood still as he passed— the bucket hung 
suspended in the middle of the well, — ^the ^inning- 
wheel forgot its round, — even chuck-farthing and 
shu3e-cap themselves stood gaping till he h^ got 
out of sight ; and, as his movement was not of the 
quickest, he had generally time enough upon his 
hands to make his observati<ms, — to hear the 
greans of the serious and the laughter of the light- 
hearted : all which he bore with excellent tranquil- 
lity. His character was — he loved a jest in his 
heart-^and, as he saw himself in the tnie point of 
ridicule, he would say he could not be angry with 
others for seeing him in a li^t in winch he so 
strcmgly saw himself; so that to h» friends, who 
knew his foible was not the love <^ money, and 
who therefor^ made the less scruple in bantering 
the extravagance of his humour, — instead of giving 
the true cause, he chose rather to join in the laugh 
against himself; and, as he never carried one 
single ounce of flesh upon his own bones, being 
altogether as spare a figure as his beast,— he would 
sometimes insist upon it that the horse was as good 
as the rider deserved ; — that they were centaur- 
like — ^both of a piece. At other times, and in other 
moods, when his spirits were above the ten^ 
tation of false wit, — he would say he found himself 
going off fast in a consumption ; and, with great 
gravity, would pretend he could not bear the sight 
of a fat horse, without a dejection of heart, and a 
sensible alteration in his pulse ; and that he had 
made choice of the lean <Hie he rode upon, not 
only to keep himself in countenance, but in 
spirits. 

At different times he would give fifty hum<M«eas 
and apposite reascms for riding a meek-spirited 
jade of a broken-winded horse, preferably to one 
of mettle ; — for on sudi a one he could sit mecha- 
nically, and meditate as delightfully de vamiate 
mundi etfttgd sacuU as with tiie advantage of a 
death's-^head before him : — ^that, in all other eKer- 
citations he could i^nd his time, as he rode slowly 
along, to as much account as in his study ;— that 
he could draw up an argument in his sermon, or 
a hole in his breeches, as steadily on tiie one as in 
the other ; — ^that brisk trotting and slow argumen- 
tation, like wit and judgment were two incompa- 
tible movements, — ^but that upon his steed — ^he 
could unite and reconcile everything; he could 
compose his sermon — be could compose his cough 

^and, in case nature gave a call that way, he 

could likewise compose himself to sleep. — In cAiort, 
the parson, upon such encounters, would assign 
any cause but the true cause, — and he withfadd 
the true one only out of a nicety of temper, because 
he thought it did honour to him. 

But the trulii of the story was as follows : — ^in 
tiie first ^'ears of this gentleman's life, and about 
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the time when the superb saddle and bridle were 
purchased by him, it had been his manner, or 
vanity, or call it what you will, — to run into the 
opposite extreme. In the language of the country 
where he dwelt, he was said to have loved a ^ood 
horse, and generally had one of the best in the 
whole parish standing in his stable always ready 
for saddling ; and as the nearest midwife, as I told 
you, did not Uve nearer to the village than seven 
miles, and in a vile country, it so fell out that the 
poor gentleman was scarce a week together with- 
out some piteous application for his beast ; and as 
he was not an unkind-hearted man, and every case 
was more pressing and more distressful than the 
last, — as much as he loved his beast, he had never a 
heart to refuse him; the upshot of which was 
generally this, that his horse was either clapped, 
or spavined, or greased ; or he was twitter-boned, 
or broken-winded, or something, in short, or other 
had befallen him which would let him carry no 
flesh ; — so that he had, every nine or ten months, 
a bad horse to get rid of, — ^and a good horse to 
purchase in his stead. 

What the loss in such a balance might amount 
to, communibus annt«, I would leave to a special 
jury of sufferers in the same traffic to determine ; 
but, let it be what it would, the honest gentleman 
bore it for many years without a murmur ; till, at 
length, by repeated ill accidents of the kind, he 
found it necessary to take the thing under consi- 
deration ; and, upon weighing the whole, and sum- 
ming it up in his mind, he found it not only dis- 
proportioned to his other expenses, but withal so 
heavy an article in itself as to disable him from 
any other act of generosity in his parish : besides 
thiB, he considered that, with half the sum thus 
galloped away, he could do ten times as much 
good ; — and what still weighed more with him than 
all other considerations put together was this, that 
it confined all his charity into one particular chan- 
nel, and where, as he fancied, it was the least 
wanted, namely, to the child-bearing and child- 
getting part of his parish ; reserving nothing for 
the impotent, — ^nothing for the aged, — nothing for 
the many comfortless scenes he was hourly called 
forth to visit, where poverty and sickness and 
affliction dwelt together. 

For these reasons he resolved to discontinue 
the expense ; and there appeared but two possible 
ways to extricate him clearly out of it ; — and these 
were, dither to make it an irrevocable law never 
more to lend his steed upon any application what- 
ever,— or else be content to ride the last poor 
devil, such as they had made him, with all his 
aches and infirmities, to the very end of the 
chapter. 

As he dreaded his own constancy in the first — 
h& very cheerfully betook himself to the second ; 
and though he could very well have explained it, 
as I said, to his honour, — ^yet, for that very reason 
he had a, spirit above it ; choosing rather to bear 
the contempt of his enemies, and the laughter of his 
friends, than undergo the pain of telling a story 
which might seem a panegyric upon himself. 

I have the highest idea of the spiritual and re- 
fined sentiments of this reverend gentleman, from 
this single stroke in his character, which I think 
comes up to any of the honest refinements of the 
peerless knight of La Mancha, whom, by the bye, 
with all his folUes^ I love more, and would actually 



have gone farther to have paid a visit to, than the 
greatest hero of antiquity. 

But this is not the moral of my story ; the thing 
I had in view was to show the temper of the world 
in the whole of this affair. — For you must know 
that, so long as this explanation would have done 
the parson credit — the devil a soul could find it 
out. I suppose that his enemies would not, and 

that his friends could not. But no sooner did 

he bestir himself in behalf of the midwife, and pay 
the expenses of the ordinary's license to set her up, 
— but the whole secret came out : every horse he 
had lost, and two horses mor6 than ever he had 
lost, with all the circumstances of their destruction, 
were known and distinctly remembered. — ^The 
story ran like wildfire — *' The parson had a return- 
ing fit of pride which had just seized him ; and he 
was going to be well mounted once again in his 
life ; and, if it was so, 'twas plain as the sun at 
noon-day he would pocket the expense of the 
hcense ten times told, the very first year : — so 
that everybody was left to judge what were his 
views in this act of charity." 

What were his views in this, and in every other 
action of his life, or rather what were the 
opinions which floated in the brains of other 
people concerning it, was a thought which too 
much floated in his own, and too often broke in 
upon his rest, when he should have been sound 
asleep. 

About ten years ago this gentleman had the good 
fortune to be made entirely easy upon that score^ 
— it being just so long since he left his parish, — 
and the whole world at the same time behind him; — 
and stands accountable to a Judge of whom he will 
have no cause to complain. 

But there is a fatality attends the actions of 
some men :-rorder them as they will, they pass 
through a certain medium which so twists and 

refracts them from their true directions ^that, 

with all the titles to praise which a rectitude of 
heart can give, the doera of them are nevertheless 
forced to live and die without it. 

Of the truth of which, this gentleman was a pain- 
ful example But to know by what means 

this came to pass, — and to make that knowledge 
of use to you, I insist upon it that you read the 
two following chapters, which contain such a sketch 
of his life and conversation as will carry its moral 
along with it. When this is done, if nothing 
stops us in our way, we will go on with the mid- 
wife. 

CHAPTER XI. 

YoRiCK was this parson's name, and, what is very 
remarkable in it (as appears from a most ancient 
account of the family, wrote upon strong vellum, 
and now in perfect preservation), it had been 

exactly so spelt for near 1 was within an ace 

of saymg nine himdred years ; ^but I would not 

shake my credit in telling an improbable truth 
^however indisputable in itself; and, there- 
fore, I shall content myself with only saying 

It had been exactly so spelt, without tiie least 
variation or transposition of a single letter, for 1 
do not know how long; which is more than 1 
would venture to say of one half of the best sur- 
names in the kingdom ; which, in a course of years, 
have genenJly undergone as many chops antisg 
changes as their ow^ners.^Has this been owing *^x 
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the pride, or to the shame, of the respective pro- 
prietors I — In honest truth, I think sometimes to 
the one, and sometimes to the other, just as the 
temptation has wrought. But a villanous affair it 
is, and will one day so hlend and confound us all 
together that no one shall be able to stand up and 
swear " That his own great-grandfather was the 
man who did either this or that.'* 

This evil had been sufficiently fenced against 
by the prudent care of the Yorick family, and 
their religious preservation of these records I 
quote ; which do farther inform us that the family 
was originally of Danish extraction, and had been 
transplanted into England as early as in tlie reign 
of Horwendillus, king of Denmark, in whose 
court, it seems, an ancestor of this Mr. Yorick, 
and from whom he was lineally descended, held a 
considerable post to the day of his death. Of 
what nature this considerable post was this record 
saith not — it only adds, that for near two centu- 
ries, it had been totally abolished, as altogether 
unnecessary, not only in that court, but in every 
other court of the Christian world. 

It has often come into my head that this post 
could be no other than that of the king's chief 
jester ; — and that Hamlet's Yorick, in our Shaks- 
peare, many of whose plays you know are founded 
upon authenticated facts, was certainly the very 
man. 

I have not the time to look into Saxo-Gramma- 
ticus's Danish history, to know the certainty of 
this ; — but, if you have leisure, and can easily get 
at the book, you may do it full as well yourself. 

I had just time, in my travels through Denmark 
with Mr. Noddy's eldest son, whom, in the year 
1741, I accompanied as governor, riding aJong 
with him at a prodigious rate through most parts 
of Europe, and of which original journey, per- 
formed by us two, a most delectable narrative will 
be given in the progress of this work ; I had just 
time, I say, and that was all, to prove the truth 
of an observation made by a long sojourner in that 

country ^namely, "That nature was neither 

very laVish, nor was she very stingy, in her gifts 
of genius and capacity to its inhabitants ; — ^but, 
like a discreet parent, was moderately kind to them 
all ; observing such an equal tenour in the distri- 
bution of her favours as to brins them, in those 
points, pretty near to a level with each other ; so 
that you will meet with few instances in that king- 
dom of refined parts, but a great deal of good plain 
household understanding, amongst all ranks of 

people, of which everybody has a share;" 

which is, I think, very right. 

With us, you see, the case is quite different : — 
we are all ups and downs in this matter ; — you are 
a great genius ;— or, 'tis fifty to one, sir, you are a 
great dunce and a blockhead ; — not that there is a 
total want of intermediate steps ; — no, — we are not 
so irregular as that comes to ; — ^but the two ex- 
tr^nesare more common, and in a greater degree, 
in this unsettled island, where nature in her gifts 
and dispositions of this kind, is most whimsical 
and capricious; fortune herself not being more 
so in tiie bequest of her goods and chattels than 
Bhe. 

This is all that ever staggered my faith in regard 
to Yorick's extraction, who, by what I can remem- 
ber of him, and by all the accounts I could ever 
get of him^ seemed not to have had one single drop 



of Danish blood in his whole crasis — ^in nine hun- 
dred years it might possibly have all run out : 
— ^I will not philosophise one moment with you 
about it ; for happen how it would, the fact was 
this, — ^that, instead of that cold phlegm and exact 
regularity of sense and humours you would have 
looked for in one so extracted — ^he was, on the con- 
trary, as mercurial and sublimated a composition 
— as heteroclite a creature in all his declensions 

^with as much life and whim, and gait^ de cosur 

about him, as the kindliest climate could have en- 
gendered and put together. With all this sail, 
poor Yorick carried not one ounce of ballast ; he 
was utterly unpractised in the world ; and, at the 
age of twenty-six, knew just about as well how to 
st«er his course in it as a romping, unsuspicious 
girl of thirteen : so that, upon his first setting out, 
the brisk gale of his spirits, as you will imagine, 
ran him foul ten times in a day of somebody's tack- 
ling ; and, as the grave and more slow-paced were 
oftehest in his way, — ^you may likewise imagine it 
was with such he had generally the ill-luck to get 
the most entangled. For aught I know, there 
might be some mixture of unlucky wit at the 

bottom of such.fracas : ^for, to speak the truth, 

Yorick had an invincible dislike and opposition in 
his nature to gravity ; — ^not to gravity as such ; — 
for, where gravity was wanted, he would be the 
most grave or serious of mortal men for days and 
weeks together; — but he was an enemy to the 
affectation of it, and declared open war against it 
only as it appeared a cloak for ignorance or for folly : 
and then, whenever it fell in his way, however 
sheltered and protected, he seldom gave it much 
quarter. 

Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, he would 
say that Gravity was an arrant scoundrel, and he 
would add — of the most dangerous kind too, — 
because a sly one ; and that, he verily believed, 
more honest, well-meaning people were bubbled 
out of their goods and money by it in one twelve- 
month than by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in 
seven. In the naked temper which a merry heart 
discovered, be would say there was no danger — 
but to itself: — whereas the very essence of gravity 
was design, and consequently deceit : — ^it was a 
taught trick to gain credit of the world for more 
sense and knowledge than a man was worth ; and 
that, with all its pretensions^ — it was no better, 
but often worse, than what a French wit had long 
ago defined it, — viz., A mysterious carriage ofth£ 
body to cover the defects of the mind; — which defi- 
nition of gravity, Yorick, with great imprudence, 
would say deserved to be wrote in letters or 
gold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a man unhackneyed 
and unpractised in the world, and was altogether 
as indiscreet and foolish on every other subject of 
discourse where policy is wont to impress restraint. 
Yorick had no impression but one, and that was 
what arose from the nature of the deed spoken of; 
which impression he would usually translate into 
I^ain Engli^, without any periphrasis ; — and too 
oft without much distinction of either person, time, 
or place ; — so that when mention was made of a 

pitiful or an ungenerous proceeding he never 

gave himself a moment's time to reflect who was 

Sie hero of the piece, what his station, or 

how far he had power to hurt him hereafter y- 



but if it was a dirty action, — without more ado, — 
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The man was a dirty fellow, — and so on. And as 
his comments had nmally the ill fate to be tenni- 
nated either in a bon m9t, or to be enlivened 
throughout with some drollery or hnmoar of ex- 
pression, it gave wings to Yorick's indiscretion. 
In a word, though be nerer sought, yet, at the 
same time, as hie seldom shunned, .occasions of 
saying what came uppermost, and without nmch 

ceremony ^he had but too many temptations in 

life of scattering his wit and his humour, his gibes 

and his jests, about him. They were not lost for 

want of gathering. 

What were the consequences, and what was 
Yoridi's catastrophe thereupon, you will read in 
the next chapter. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

The mortgager and mortgagee differ, the one 
from the other, not more in length of purse, than 
the jester and jestee do in that of memory. ^ But 
in this the comparison between them runs, as the 
scholiasts call it, upon all-four ; — ^wbich, by the 
bye, is upon one or two legs naore than some of 
the best of Homer's can pretend to; — ^namely, 
That the one raises a sum, and the other a laog^, 
at your expense, and thinks no more about it. 
Interest, however, still runs on in both cases ; — 
the periodical or accidental payments of it just 
serving to keep the memory of the affair alive ; 
till, at length, in some evil hour — ^pop comes the 
creditor upon each, and by demandmg innneipal 
upon the spot, together with full interest to the 
very day, makes them hoih feel tiie fuH extent of 
their obligations. 

As the reader (for I hate your ifs) has a tfaereugh 
knowledge of human nature, I need not say more 
to satisfy him that my hero could not go on at titis 
rate without some e^ht experience of these inci- 
dental mementos. To i^ak the truth, he had 
wantonly involved himse^ in a multitude of small 
book-debts of this stamp, which, notwitiistanding 
£ngenius*s frequent advice, be too raneh disre- 
garded; thinking that, as not one of them was 
contracted through any malignancy — but, on the 
contrary, from an honesty of mind, and a mere 
jocundity of humoimr, they would all of them be 
crossed out in course. 

Eugenius would never admit tiiis ; and would 
often tell him that, one day or other, he would 
certainly be reckoned with ; — and he would often 
add — in an ace^it of sorrowful apprehension — ^to 
the uttermost mite. To which Yorick, with his 
usual carelessness of heart, would as oft^i answer 
with a pshaw ! — ^and if the subject was started in 
the fields, — ^with a hop, skip, and a jump at the end 
of it ; but, if close pent up in tiie social chimney- 
corner, where the culprit was barricadoed in with 
a table and a couple at arm-^iairs, and could not 
so readily fly off in a tangent, — Eugenius would 
then go on with his lecture upon discretion in 
words to this purpose, though somewhat better put 
ogether : — 

"Trust me, dear Yori(*, this unwary plea- 
santry of thine will sooner or later bring thee into 
scrapes and difficulties, which no after-wit can 

extricate thee out of. In these sallies, too 

oft, I see it happens that a person laughed 
at considers himself in the light of a person 
injured, with all the rights of such a situation 
beloneinsr to him ; and when thou viewest him in 



that light too, and reckonest up his friends, his 
family, his kindred and alHes — and musterest up, 
with them, the many recruits idtich will list under 
him from a sense of common danger — 'tis no 
extravagant arithmetic to say that, for erery 
ten jokes, thou hast got a hundred enemies ; 
and till tiiou hast gone on and raised a swarm 
of wasps about thine ears, and art half stung 
to death by them, thou wilt never be convinced 
it is so. 

^ I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem 
that there is the least spur from spleen or male- 
volence of intent in these sallies. 1 believe and 

know tiiem to be truly htniest and ^)ortive — ^but 
consider, my dear lad, that fools cannot distinguish 
this, and that knaves will net; and that ihon 
knowest not what it is either to provoke the one, 

or to make m^rry with the other ; whenever 

they associate for mutual d^eace, depend upon it 
they win carry on the war in such a manner against 
thee, my dear friend, as to make thee heartily sick 
of it, and of ihy life too. 

"Revenge, from some betneful comer, e^ll level 
a tale of dishonour at thee, which no innocence of 

heart, or integrity of conduct, shall set right. 

The fortunes of ihy house shall totter, — ^thy cha- 
racter, which led the way to them, shaJl bleed on 
every side of it, — ^thy iaHh questiMied, — ^thy wwks 
belied, — thy wit forgotten, — thy learning trampled 
on. To windup the last scene ofthy tragedy, CRUELTY 
and CowABiHCE, twin ruffians, hired and set cm by 
MiLicas in the dark, shall strike together at all 

thy infirmities and mistakes : the best of us, 

my dear lad, lie <^n there ; and tnart me — 

trust me, Yorick, indien, to gratify a private 
appetite, it is (mce resolved upon that an innocent 
and a helpless creature shall be sacrificed, 'tis an 
easy matter to pick up sticks enough from any 
thicket whare it has strayed to make a fire to offer 
it up with.** 

Yorick scarce ever heard tins sad vaticination 
of his destiny read over to him but with a tear 
stealing from his eye, and a promissory look 
attendmg it that he was resolved, for the time to 
ccnne, to ride his tit with more sobriety. — But, 

alas, too late ! a grand confederacy, with •*••• 

and *♦••• at liie head of it, was formed before the 

first predictioQ of it. The whole plan of attack, 

just as Eugenius had foreboded, was put in execu- 
tion aH at once, — with so little mer^ on the side 
of the allies, — and so little suspiei<»i in Yorick of 
what was carrying on agamst bun — that, when he 
thought, good easy man ! — ^fuU surely, preferment 
was a-ripening, — they had smote his root, — and 
then befell, as many a worthy man had fallen 
before him. 

Yorick, however, fought it out, with all ima- 
ginable gallantry, for some tame ; till overpowered 
by nun^ers, and worn e«t at length by the 
calamities of the war — but mere so by the unge- 
neroiis mamier in which it was earned on, — ^he 
threw down the sword ; and tiiougfa he kept up his 
spirits in appearance to the last — ^be died neverthe- 
les8yaswaBgeBeraUy^ougkt,quite brokeBi>hearted. 
Whiat inelmed Eugenius to tlie same opinioan, was 
as follows : — 

A few hours before Yortek breathed his last, 
Eugenius stepped in with an intent to take his last 
sight and last farewell of him. Upon his drawing 
Yeriek*8 curtail^ and asking how he £slt himself, 
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Yorick, looking up in his face, took hold of his 

hand and, after thanking him for the many 

tokens of his friendship to him, for which, he said, 
if it was their fate to meet hereafter, he would 
thank him again and again, — he toM him he was 
within a few hours of giving his enemies the slip 
for ever. . . .1 hope not, answered Eugenius, with 
tears trickling down his cheeks, and with the ten- 
derest tone that ever man spoke, — I hope not, 
Yorick, said he. . . .Yorick replied, with a look 
up, and a gentle squeeze of Eugenius's hand, and 

that was all ; — ^but it cut Eugenius to his heart. 

Ck>me, come, Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping his 
eyes, and summoning up the man within him, my 
dear lad, be comforted, — let not all thy spirits and 
fortitude forsake thee at this crisis, when thou 

— who knows what re- 



most wautest them 

sources are in store, and what the power of God 

may yet do for thee ?... .Yorick laid his hand upon 

his heart, and gently shook his head For my 

part, continued Eugenius, crying bitterly as he 
uttered the words, — I declare I know not, Yorick, 
how to part with thee, — and would gladly flatter 
my hopes, added Eugenius, dieering up his voice, 
that there is still enough left of thee to make a 
bishop, and that I may live to see it. I beseech 
thee, Eugenius, quoth Yorick, taking off his night- 
cap as well as he could with his left hand, — his 
right being still grasped close in that of Eugesius, 

— I beseech thee to take a view of my head. 

I see nothing that ails it, replied Eugenius. Then, 
alas ! my mend, said Yorick, let me tell you, that 
it is so bruised and mis-^apened with the blows 
^ich *♦♦♦* and •**♦♦, and some others, have so 
unhandsomely given me in the dark, thad I might 
say, with Sancho Panza, that should I recover, 
aad ^ mitres thereupon be suffered to rain down 
from heaven as thick as hail, not one of them 
woald fit it." — Yorick's last breath was hanging 
upon his trembling lips, ready to depart as he 
uttered this ; — ^yet still it was uttered with some- 
thing o{ a Cervaatic tone ; and, as he spoke it, 

Eugemus could pereeive a stream of lambent fire 

lighrted up for a moment in his eyes faint 

picture of those fla^ies of his spirit which (as 
Shakspeare said of his ancestor) were yfont to set 
the taUe in a roar 1 

Eugenius was convinced from this that the heart 
of his friend was broken ; he squeezed Ids hand — 
and then walked softly out of the room, weeping as 
he wa&ed. Yorick followed Eugenius with his 

eyes to the door ; he then closed them, — and 

never opened them more. 

He lies buried in a comer of his church-yard, 

in the parish of , under a plain naarble slab, 

which his friend Eugenius, by leave (^ his execu- 
tors, laid upon his grave, with no more than these 
three wiords of isiacription, serving both for his 
^kitaph and elegy : 






flUtt. 9«or 9n^t^ 



Ten times in a day has Yoriek's ghost the con- 
solation to hear bis monumental inscription read 
over, with such a variety of plaintive tones as denote 

a general pity and esteem for him a foot-way 

crossing the church-yard dose by the side of his 
grave, — not a passenger goes by without step- 



ping to cast a look upon it, — and sighing, as ho 
walks on, 

Alas, poor YORICK ! 




CHAPTER XIII. 

It is so long since the reader of this rhapsodical 
work has been parted from the midwife that it is 
high time to mention her again to him, merely to 
put him in mind that there is such a body still in 
the world, and whom, upon the best judgment I 
can form upon my own plan at present, I am going 
to introduce to Jiim for good and all : but as fresh 
matter may be started, and much unexpected 
business fall out betwixt the reader and myself 
which may require immediate despatch, — 'twas 
right to ti^e care that the poor woman should not 

be lost in the mean time ; because, when she is 

wanted, we can no way do without her. 

I think I told you that this good woman was a 
person of no small note and consequence through- 
out our whole village and township ; that her 

fame had spread itself to the very out-edge and 
circumference of that cirtle oi importance, of 
which kind every soul living, whether he has a 
shirt to his back or no — has one surrounding him ; 

which said circle, by the way, whenever 'tis 

said that such a one is of great weight and impor- 
tance in the world, I desire may be enlarged or 
contracted in your worship's &ncy, in a comp(mnd 
ratio of the station, profession, knowledge, abilities, 
height and depth (measuring both ways), of the 
personage brought before you. 

In the present case, if I remember, I fixed it at 
about four or five miles, which not only compre- 
hended liie whole parish, but extended itself to two 
or three of the adjacent hamlets in the skirts of 
the next parish ; which made a considerable 
thing of it. I must add that she was, moreover, 
very well looked on at one large grange-house, and 
some other odd houses and fitrms withm two or 
three miles, as I said, from the snu^e of her own 

chimney : ^but I must here, once for aH, inform 

you liuit all this will be more exactly delineated 
and explained in a map now in the hands of the 
engraver, which with many other pieces and 
developments of this work, will be added to the 

end of the twentieth volume : ^not to sweH the 

work, — I detest the theu^t of such a thing, — ^but 
hy way of conucentary, scholiwn, ilhistration, and 
key, to such passages, inetdenta, or innuendoes, as 
shall be thought to be either of private interpreta- 
tion or of dark or doubtful meaning, afler my life 
and my opinions shall have been read over (now 
don't forget Ihe meaning of the word) by all the 

world ; which betwixt you and me, and in spite 

of all the gentlemen reviewers in Great Britain, 
and of all tiMbt their worriupe riiall undertake to 
write or say to tke eomiamty, — I am determined 

shall be the ease. I need Bot teU your 

Iftiat aU this is Bf ahin im eoaficbHMe. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Upon looking into my mother's marriage-settle* 
ment, in order to satisfy myself and reader in a 
point necessary to bo cleared up, before we could 
proceed any further in this history, — I had the 
good fortune to pop upon the very thing I wanted, 
before I had read a day and a h^f straight 

forwards ; it might have taken me up a 

month; which shows plainly that when a 

man sits down to write a history, though it be but 
the history of Jack Hickathrift, or Tom Thumb, 
he knows no moi'e than his heels what lets and 
confounded hindrances he is to meet with in his 
way, — or what a dance he may be led, by one 
excursion or another, before all is over. Could a 
historiographer drive on his history, as a muleteer 
drives on his mule— straight forward, — for in- 
stance, from Rome all the way to Loretto, without 
ever once turning his head aside, either to the 
right hand or to the left, — he might venture to 
foretell you to an hour when ho should get to 

his journey's end : but the thing is, morally 

speaJung, impossible ; for, if he is a man of the 
least spirit, he will have fifty deviations from a 
stiuight line to make with this or that partv as he 
goes along, which he can no wa^'s avoid : he will 
have views and prospects to himself perpetually 
soliciting his eye, ^ich he can no more help 
standing still to look at than he can fly ; he will 
moreover have various 

Accounts to reconcile ; 

Anecdotes to pick up ; 

Inscriptions to make out ; 

Stories to weave in ; 

Traditions to sift : 

Personages to call upon : 

Panegyrics to paste up at this door ; 

Pasquinades at that : all which both the 

man and the mule are exempt from. To sum up 
all ; there are archives at every stage to be looked 
into, and rolls, records, documents, and endless 
genealogies, which justice ever and anon calls him 

back to stay the reading of : ^in short, there is 

no end of it. For my own part, I declare I 

have been at it these six weeks, making all the 

speed I possibly could, — ^and am not yet bom ; 

I have just been able, and that's all, to tell you 

when it happened, but not how ; so that you 

see the thing is yet far from being accomplished. 

These unforeseen stoppages, which I own I had 
no conception of when I first set out, — ^but which, 
I am convinced, now, will rather increase than 
diminish as I advance, — ^have struck out a hint 

which I am resolved to follow ; and that is, — 

not to be in a hurry, — ^but to go on leisurely, 
writing and publishing two volumes of my life every 
year, — which if I am suffered to go on quietly, 
and can make a tolerable bargain with my booK- 
seller, I shall continue to do as long as I live. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The article in my mother's marriage-settlement, 
which I told the reader I was at the pains to 
search for, and which, now that I have found it, I 
think proper to lay before him, — is so much more 
fully expressed in the deed itself, than ever I can 
pretend to do it, that it would be barbarity to take 
it out of the lawyer's hand. It is as follows : 



"< 9n)r t^tir itOinitttre tutfbtr mittxitHjiet^, 

That the said Walter Shandy, merchant, m 
consideration of the said intended marriage to 
be had, and by Grod's blessing to be well and truly 
solemnized and consummated between the said 
Walter Shandy and Elizabeth Mollineux afore- 
said, and divers other good and valuable causes 
and considerations him thereunto specially moving, 
—doth grant, covenant, condescend, consent, 
conclude, bargain, and fully agree to and withr 
John Dixon and James Turner, Esqrs. the abov^ 

named trustees, Ac. &c. ^Co CQtft, 

That in case it should hereafter so fall out, chance. 

happen, or otherwise come to pass, that the 

said Walter Shandy, merchant, shall have left 
off business before the time or times that the 
said Elizabeth Mollineux shall, according to the 
course of nature, or otherwise, have left off^ear- 

ing and bringing forth children and that in 

consequence of me said Walter Shandy having so 
left off business, he shall, in despite, and against 
the free-will, consent and good Uking of the said 
fUizabeth Mollineux, — make a departure from 
the city of London, in order to retire to, and dwell 
upon his estate at. Shandy Hall, in the county ai 

, or at any other country-seat, castle, hall, 

mansion-house, messuage, or grange house, now 
purchased or hereafter to be purchased, or upon 
any part or parcel thereof : — That, then, and as often 
as the said Elizabeth Mollineux shall happen to be 
enceinte with child or children, severally and 
lawfully begot, or to be begotten, upon the body 
of the said Elizabeth Mollineux during her said 
coverture, — he the said Walter Shandy shall, at 
his own proper cost and charges, and out of his own 
proper monies, upon good and reasonable notice,, 
which is hereby agreed to be within six weeks 
of her the said Elizabeth Mollineux's full reckoning 
or time of supposed and computed delivery — ^pay, 
or cause to be paid, the sum of one hundred and 
twenty pounds of good and lawful money, to John 
Dixon and James Turner, Esquires, or assigns, 

^upon TRUST and confidence, and for and 

unto the use and uses, intent, end and purpose 

following: Cftat irf tO i&t)* Th^* 

the said sum of one hundred and twenty pounds 
shall be paid into the hands of the said Elizabeth 
Mollineux, or to be otherwise applied by them 
the said trustees, for the well and truly hiring 
of one coach, with able and sufficient horses, to 
carry and convey the body of the said Elizabeth 
Mollineux, and the child or children which she 
shall be then and there enceinte and pregnant 
with — ^unto the city of London ; and for the 
further paying and defraying of all other incidental 
costs, chafes, and expenses whatsoever, — in and 
about, and for, and relating to her said intended 
delivery and lying-in, in the said city or suburbs 
thereof. And that the said Elizabeth Mollineux 
shall and may, from time to time, and at all such 
time and times as are here covenanted and agreed 
upon, — ^peaceably and quietly hire the said coach 
and horses, and have free ingress, egress, and 
regress, throughout her journey, in and from the 
said coach, according to the tenor, true intent, 
and meaning of these presents, without any let, 
suit, trouble, disturbance, molestation, discharge, 
hinderance, forfeiture, eviction, vexation, inter- 
ruption, or incumbrance whatsoever. And 

that it shall moreover be lawful to and for the 
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said Elizabeth Mollineux, from time to time, and 
as oft or often as she shall well and truly be 
advanced in her said pregnancy, to the time here- 
tofore stipulated and agreed upon, — ^to live and 
reside in such place or places, and in such family 
or families, and with such relations, friends, and 
other persons within the said city of London, as 
she, at her own will and pleasure, notwithstanding 
her present coverture, and as if she were s^femme 
Mole and unmarried, — shall think fit. %ViA 

%xi inlroaur^ further W&itatiitfh, That, 

for the more effectually carrying of the said 
covenant into execution, the said Walter Shandy, 
merchant, doth hereby grant, bargain, sell, re- 
lease, and confirm unto the said John Dixon 
and James Turner, Esquires, their heirs, exe- 
cutors, and assigns, in their actual possession, 
now being, by virtue of an indenture of bargain 
and sale, for a year, to them the said John Dixon 
and James Turner, Esquires, by him the said 
Walter Shandy, merchant, thereof made ; which 
said bargain and sale for a year bears date the 
day next before the date of these presents, and by 
force and virtue of the statute for transferring of 

uses into possession,. ^11 that the manor 

^and lordship of Shandy, in liie county of , 

with all the rights, members, and appurtenances 
thereof ; and all and every the messuages, houses, 
buildings, bams, stables, orchards, gardens, back- 
sides, tofts, crofts, garths, cottages, l^ds, meadows, 
feediags, pastures^ marshes^ commons, woods, un- 
derwoods, drains, fisheries, waters, and water- 
courses, together witii all rents, reversions, 

services, annuities, fee-fanns, knights' fees, views 
of frank-pledge, escheats, reliefs, mines, quarries, 
goods and chattels of felons and fugitives, felons of 
themselves, and put in exigent, deodaads, fee- 
warrens, and all other royalties and seignories, 
rights and jurisdictions, privileges and heredita- 
ments whatsoever, ^tUT ali^0> the advowson, 

donation, presentation and free disposition of the 
rectory or parsonage of Shandy aforesaid, and all 

imd every the tenths, tithes, glebe-lands.** In 

three words ^my mother was to lie-in (if she 

chose it) in London. 

But in order to put a stop to the practice of any 
unfair play on the part of my mother, which a 
marriage article of this nature too manifestly 
opened a door to, and which indeed had never 
been thought of at all but for my uncle Toby 

Shandy ; ^a clause was added in security of my 

father, which was this : *' That in case my 

mother hereafter should, at any time, put my 
father to the trouble and expense of a London 
journey, upon false cries and tokens ; — ^that for 
every such instance she should forfeit all the right 
and title which the covenant gave her to the next 
turn ; — ^but no more, — and so on — toties qvoties 
— ^in as effectual a manner as if such a covenant 
betwixt them had not been made."-~— - This, by 
the way, was no more than what was reasonable ; 

~ ^and yet, as reasonable as it was, I have ever 

thought it hard that the whole weight of the article 
should have fallen entirely, as it did, upon myself. 

But I was begot and bom to misfortunes ; 

for my poor mother, whether it was wind, or 
water, or a compound of both,-— or neither ; or 
whether it was simply the mere swell of imagina- 
tion and fancy in her ; — or how far a strong wish 
and desire to have it so might mislead her judg- 



ment ; — in short, whether she was deceived, or 
deceiving, in this matter, it no way becomes me 
to decide. The fact was this, that in the latter 
end of September 1717, which was the year before 
I was bom, my mother having carried my father 
up to town, much against the grain, — he peremp- 
torily insisted upon the clause ; so that I was 
doomed, by marriage articles, to have my nose 
squeezed as flat to my face as if the destinies had 
actually spun me without one. 

How this event came about, — and what a train 
of vexatious disappointments, in one stage or other 
of my life, have pursued me, from the mere loss 
or rather compression of this one single member, 
— shall be laid before the reader all in due time. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Mt father, as anybody may naturally imagine, 
came down with my mother into the country, in 
but a pettish kind of a humour. The first twenty 
or five-and-twenty miles he did nothing in the 
world but fret and teaze himself, and, indeed, my 
mother too, about the cursed expense, which, he 
said, might every shilling of it have been saved ; 
— ^then, what vexed him more than everything 
else was the provoking time of the year, — which, 
as I told you, was towards the end of September, 
when his wall-fruit, and green-gages especially, in 
which he was very curious, were just ready for 

pulling : " Had he been whistled up to London 

upon a Tom FooVa errand in any other month of 
the whole year, he should not have said three 
words about it. " 

For the next two whole stages, no subject would 
go down but the heavy blow he had sustuned from 
the loss of a son, whom it seems he had fully 
reckoned upon in his mind, and registered down 
in his pocket-book, as a second steff for his old 
age, in case Bobby should fail him. . . . <<The 
disappointment of this," he said, '< was ten times 
more to a wise man than all the money which the 

journey, &c., had cost him, put together ^Rot 

the hundred and t^nty pounds, — ^he did not 
mind it a rush." ^ 

From Stilton, all the way to Grantham, nothing 
in the whole affair provoked him so much as the 
condolences of his friends, and the foolish figure 
they should both make at church the first Sunday 

of which, in tiie satirical vehemence of his 

wit, now sharpened a little by vexation, he would 
give so many humorous and provoking descriptions, 
— and place his rib and self in so many tormenting 
lights and attitudes, in the face of the whole con- 
gregation, — that my mother declared these two 
stages were so truly tragi-comical that she did 
notiiing but laugh and cry, in a breath, from one 
end to the other of them all the way. 

From Grantham, till they had crossed the Trent, 
my father was out of all kind of patience at the vile 
trick and imposition which he fancied my mother 

had put upon him in this affair. *^ Certainly,*' 

he would say to himself, over and over again, '^ the 

woman coidd not be deceived herself if she 

could, what weakness !" — Tormenting word ! which 
led his imagination a thorny dance, and, before aU 

was over, played the deuce and all with him ;- 

for, sure as ever the word weukness was uttered, 
and struck full upon his brain, so sure it set him 
upon running divisions upon how many kinds of 
weaknesses there were «— that there was such a 
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tfamg as wmkaem of ike Imiff as weQ as 
of me mind ; — and tiien he would do notluiig b«t 
sjlkf^ wkhiD hims^ f«r a stage er two tegeAer, 
how far the eanse of all these vexaiieMS night, er 
mi^t not, have arisen o«t ef ksmself . 

La riioii, he had so many little sabjeets of dis- 
qaietiide springing ont of this (me affair, all fretting 
suecessiTely in his mind as they rose up in H, tiiat 
mj mother, whsflever was her joomej up, had but 
an uneasy journey of it down. — In a word, as she 
complained to my uncle Toby, he weaid have tired 
oBt the pataence of any flesh 



CKAPTBR Xm. 

TaouGH ray father travelled home w ar ds, as I 
told you in none of the best of moods, — pshawing 
and pishing all the way down, — ^yet he had the 
oomplaisanoe to keep tibe worst part of the story 
stfll to hiraeelf ; which was the resolution he had 
taken of doing himself the justice, whidi my uncle 
Toby's ekuse in the marriage-settlemeDt em- 
powefed him : nor was it till the very night in 
which I was beget, which was thirteen mon^ after, 
that she had ike least istimation of his design: 
when my father happening, as yon remember, to 
be a little chagrined and out of temper, — took oe- 
oasien, as they lay chatting graTely in bed after- 
wards, talking over what was to come, — ^to let her 
know that she must aocommedate herself as w«ll as 
she could to the bargain soade between them in 
their marriage-deeds ; which was to lie-in of her 
next child in the country, to balance the last year's 
journey. 

My father was a gentleman of many virtues^ — 
but he had a strong spiee of that in his temper 
whidi might, or might not, add to the number. 

'Tie known by the name of perseverance in a 

good cause, and of obstinacy in a bad one : of this 
my mother had so much knowledge that she knew 
'twas to no purpose to make any remonstrance ; — 
so she e'en resolved to sit dewn quietly and nnke 
the most of it. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

As the point was that night agreed, or rather 
determksed, that my modier should lie-in of me in 
the country, she took her nteasures aecordmgly ; 
for which purpose, wh^i she was three days, or 
thereabouts, gone with child, i^ began to cast her 
eyes upon ihe midwtfe whom you have so often 
heard me mention ; aad before the week was well 
got round, as ti^ finiious Dr. Manisgham was not 
to be had, she had come to a final determination in 
her mind, notvi4<listanding there was a scientific ope- 
rator within so near a cadi as eight miles of us, and 
who, moreover, had ex{»resBly written a five-shilling 
book upon the subject of imdwiferr, in which he 
had exposed, not only the blunders of the sisterhood 
itself, — ^bnt had Kkewiae superadded many curioi» 
improvements for the quicker extraction of Ihe 
foetus in cross birtibs, and some oilier cases of 
danger which delay us from geiting into &e world ; 
— ^notwithstanding aQ this, ray mother, I say, 
was absolutely determined to trust her Kfe, and 
mine with it, into no soul's hand but this <^ woman's 
only. — Now this I like ; — ^when we cannot get at 
the very thing we wirii, never to take up with the 
next heist in degree to it ; no ! that is pitiful beyond 
description. It is no more than a week from this 
very dfty in -whkk I am now writing this book — for 



the edification of the worlds ^whit^ is March 9, 

1759, — that my dear, de«r Jeanv, iihiiiii \m% I 
loefced a little gmvcyas she steed eheapeninga wSk 
of five-and-twenty shilliBfiBa yard^— tokl the sieaieer 
she was sorry she had given hirase raa c h twmMa; 
and imnediately weat and boaght h e i a o lf a jasd* 
wide Bluff of ten-pence a yapd. Tib the daprn atiua 
of oae and the same giaatneai ef eoal ; odiy, what 
lesMoed the honour of k eomewhat, in B^ awHier^ 
case, was that she eoaU not hegroine it kiloaa 
violMt aad hasardous an extreme as cme in her 
sitaation might have wished, because the old aiid- 
wife had reaUy some little chnm to be d e paad e d 
upon,as nnch at least as saesaai oeald giro her ; 
having, in the course of her {»aetice of near 
twenty years in the parish, brought every Biother's 
son of them into ^ world wiSMut any one afi|» 
or aoeideat which ooakl fairlT be hud ta Inr 
aecenat. 

These facts, though Itkej had theur weicht, yet 
did not altogether satisfy seoM few acmpTea aad 
uneasinesses v^ch hung upon ray fsther'aspirita in 

relation to this choice To say aotiuag of 

the natural worldaes ef hamanity aad juatiee^ or 
of the yeanlings of pareatal aad eaaaubial love/>i 
all whidi prennpted hua to leave as little to hamrd 
as possible in a ease ef this kind, be felt himself 
coDcenied, in a particular manner, that all shoald 
go right in the preseat ease, — from tin arraii 
lated sorrow he lay open to, should any evil hetale 
his wife and diild, by her iying-ia at ^andy-hafi. 
— He knew the world judged fay eveats, and weoid 
add to his afflictions, in sudi a misfortune, by 
leading him with the wlrafe blame of it. ^ Alas 
o'day 1 — had Mrs. Shandy, -poor gentlewmnaa ! had 
bat her uriA in going up to town just to lie-m aad 
come down again, — whi^ they say i^ begged and 
prayed for iipon her bare kaees, — and which, in 
ray opraion, coasiderii^ the fortune whidi Mr, 
Shandy got with her, — was no such mi^ty matter 
to have complied with, the lady aad her babe raigfai 
both of them have be€» alive at this hour." 

This exehanation, my father knew, was un- 
answerable; — and yet, it was not merely to 
shelter himself, — nor was it altogether for the eare 
of his offspring and wife, that he seemed so ex- 
tremity anxious about this point; my father had 
extensive views oi things, — and stood, mereo^or, 
as he tlKWght, deeply concerned in it fer the pai^ie 
good, from the dread he ent^rtamed of ihe bad uses 
an ill-fated instance might be put to. 

He was very sensiMe that all political writers 
upon the subject had unanimously agreed aad 
lamented, from the beginning of Qneen Elizabeth's 
reign down to his own time, liwt the current of 
men and money towards the metr<^lis, upon one 
frivolous errand or another, set in so strong — as 

tobecome dai^<arous to ourcivU rights ; though, 

by the bye, a current was net the image he to<^ 
most delight in, — a dMtemper was here his 
favourite BKtaphor ; and he would ran it down into 
a perfect allegory, by maintaimng it was identically 
ihe same in the body national as ia the body natu- 
ral : where the blood and spirits were driven up 
into the head faster than they could find their ways 
dow% — a stoppage of cireulattim mast ensue, which 
was death in both cases. 

There was littledanger,he wouldsay,of losing our 
liberties by French politics or French invasions ; 
nor was he so much in pain of a oonmunption 
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from the mass «f eorrupted matter and ulcerated 
humoors in our coBstitutioDy-^which ke hoped was 
not so bad as it was imagined, — ^but he verily feared 
that, in some viol^it push, we should go off, all at 

onoe, in a state of apq»lexy ; and then he would 

say. The Lord have wtercjf upon us oil. 

My father was never sMe to give the history of 
this distemper without the remedy along with it. 

^ Was I an absolute prinoe," he would say,pulliBg 
up his breeehes with both his hands, as he rose 
from his arm-ebair, ^ I would a{>point able judges 
at every av^iue of my metropolis, who should taJke 
cognizasceof every kiol'a business who came there ; 
and i^ upon a ftSr and candid hearing, it appeared 
not of weight sufficient to leave his own home, and 
come up bag luid baggage, with his wife and children, 
fafmer's sons, &c &c, at his backside, they should 
be all sent back from constable to constable, like 
vagrants, as they were, to the place of their legal 
settlements. By this means, I should take care 
liufct my metropolis tottered not through its own 
weight ; — that ^ head be no longer too big for the 
body ; that the extremes, now wasted and pinned 
in, be restored to their due share of nourishment, 
and regain, with it, their natural strength and 

beauty. 1 would effectually ^ovide uat the 

meadows and corn-fields of my dominions should 
laugh and ang ; ■ t hat good cheer and hospitality 

flourii^ once more ; and that such weight and 

influence be put thereby into the hands of the 
'squirality of my kingdom as should counterpoise 
what I perceive my nobility are now. taking from 
them. 

'^ Why are there so few palaces and gentlemen's 
seats," he would ask, with some emotion, as he 
walked aerctss the room, ^throughout so many 
delicious provinces in France { Whence is it that 
the fie^w remaining chateaux amongst them are so 
dismantled, so u^umished, and in so ruinous and 
desolate a condition l-^Because, Sir (he would 
say), in that kingdom no man has any country 

interest to support ; the little interest of any 

kind which any man has anywhere in it, is con- 
centrated in the court, and the looks of the Grand 
Monarque ; by the sunshine of whose countenance, 
or the cIoikIb which pass across it, every Freneh- 
man lives or dies.'' 

Another political reason which prompted my 
father so strongly to guard against the least evfl 
accident in my mothers lying-in in the country — 
was. That any such instance would infallibly throw 
a baknoe of power, too great already, into the 
weaker vessels of the gentry, in his own, or higher, 
stations ; — —which, with the many other usurped 
rights which that part of the constitution was 
ho«irly establishing, — ^would, in the end, prove fatal 
to the monarchicsJ system of domestic government 
established in the first creation of things by Giod. 

In this point he was entirely of Sir Robert 
Filmer's opini(m : — ^that the plans and institutions 
of the greatest monarchies in the euBb&cn parts of 
the world were originally all stolen frovi that ad- 
mirable pattern ai»l prototype of this household 
and paternal power ; which for a century, he said, 
and more, had gradually been degenerating away 

mto a mixed government ; ^the form of which, 

however desirable in great combinations of the 
species, — ^was y&ry troublesome in small ones, — 
and seldom produced any thing, tiiat he saw, but 
sorrow and confusion. 



For all these reasons, private and public, put to- 
gether, — ^my father was £N*h«vii^ the man-mid- wife, 
by all means, — my mother by no means. My father 
begged and entreated she would for once recede 
from her prerogative in this matter, and suffer him 
to <^oose for ner ; my mother, on the contrary, 
insisted upon her privilege in tiiis matter, to choose 
for herseUT, — and have no mortal's help but the 

old woman's What could my father do{ 

He was almost at his wits' end ; ta&ed it over with 

her in all moods ; ^[^aced his arguments in all 

lights — ^argued the matter with her like a Christian^ 
— Ukeaheathen, — like a husband, — like a father^ — . 

likeapatriot, — like a man My mother answered 

everything only like a woman; wiuch was a little hard 
upon her ; — for as she could not assume and fight 
it out behind such a variety of diaracters — 'twas 

no fair match ; — 'twas seven to one What 

could my mother do! She had the advan 

tage (otherwise she had been certainly over* 
powered) of a small reinforcement oi chagrin per- 
sonal at the bottom, which bore her up, and en- 
abled her to dispute the affair with my &,thcr with 
so equal an advantage — ^that both sides sang Te 
Deum. In a word, my mother was to have the 
old woman, — ^and the operator was to have license 
to drink a bottle of wine with my father and my 
uncle Toby Shandy in the back parlour, — ^for which 
he was to be paid five guineas. 

I must beg leave, before I finish this diapter, to 

enter a caveat in the breast of my fair reader ; 

and it is this; Not to take it absolutely for 

granted, from an unguarded word or two which I 
have dropped in it, — that I am <'a married man." 

1 own the tender appellation of my dear, dear 

Jenny, with some other strokes of conjugal 

knowledge interspersed here and there, might,natu- 
rally enough, have misled the most candid judge 
in the world into such a determination against mo, 
— All I plead for in this case. Madam, is strict 
justice, and that you do so much of it to me, as 
well as to yourself — as not to prejudge or receive 
such an impression of me till you have better evi- 
dence than, I am positive, at present can be pro- 
duced against me — Not that I can be so vain or 
unreasonable. Madam, as to desire you should 
tlierefore think that my dear, dear Jenny is my 
kept-mistaress ; — ^no, — that would be flattering my 
character in the other extreme, and giving it an air 
of freedom which, perhaps, it has no kind of right 
to. All I contend for is the utter impossibility, 
for some volumes, that you, or the most penetrating 
spirit upon earth, should know how this matter 

really stands It is not impossible but that 

my dear, dear Jenny ! tender as the appellation is, 
may be my child. — Consider, I was bom in the 
year eighteen Nor is diere anything un- 
natural or extravagant in the supposition that my 

dear Jenny may be my friend ! Friend ! 

My friend Surdiy, Madam, a friend- 
ship between the two sexes may subsist, and 

be supported, without • — Fie I Mr. Shandy 

without anything. Madam, but that tender 

and delicious sentiment which ever mixes in friend- 
ship where there is a difference of sex. Let me 
entreat you to study the pure and sentimental parts 
of the best French romances; — it will really, 
madam, astonish you to see with what a variety 
of chaste expressions this delicious sentiment 
which I have the honour to speak of is dressed out. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I WOULD sooner undertake toexplain the hardest 
problem in geometry, than pretend to account for 
it that a gentleman of my father's great good sense, 
— knowing as the reader must have obwrved him, 
and curious too in philosophy, — wise also in poli- 
tical reasoning, — and in polemical (as he will find) 
no way ignorant,— could be capable of entertaining 
a notion in his head, so out of the common track, 
— ^that I fear the reader, when I come to mention 
it to him, if he is the least of a choleric temper, 
will immediately throw the book by ; ^if mercu- 
rial, he will laugh most heartily at it ; and if he 

is of a grave and saturnine cast, he will, at first 
sight, absolutely condemn it as fanciful and extra- 
vagant ; and tnat was in respect to the choice and 
imposition of Christian names, on which he thought 
a ^^reat deal more depended than what superficial 
mmds were capable of conceiving. 

His opinion in this matter was, That there 
was a strange kind of magic bias, which good 
or bad names, as he called them, irresistibly im- 
pressed upon our characters and conduct. 

The hero of Cervantes argued not the point with 
more seriousness, — ^nor had he more faith — or 
more to say — on tiie powers of necromancy in dis- 
honouring his deeds,— or on DuLCiiiEA*s name in 
shedding lustre upon them, than: my father had on 
those of Tkismeoistus or Archimsdbs, on the one 
hand,— or of Ntkt and Simpkin on the other. 
How many Cjesabs and PoMPET8,he would say, by 
mere inspiration of the names, have been rendered 
worthy of them ! And how many, he would add, 
are there, who might have done exceeding well in 
the world, had not their characters and spirits been 
totaUy depressed and Nicodemus'd into nothing ! 

I see plainly. Sir, by your looks (or as the case 
happened), my father would say, — ^uiat you do not 
heartily subscribe to this opinion of mine, — ^which 
to those, he would add, who have not carefuUly 
sifted it to the bottom, — I own has an air more of 
fancy than of solid reasoning in it ; and yet, my 
dear Sir, if I may presume to know your character, 
I am morally assured I should hazard little in stating 
a case to — ^you not as a party in the dispute, — ^but as 
a judge, and trusting my appeal upon it to your own 
good sense and candid disquisition in this matter. 
— You are a person free from as many narrow 
prejudices of education as most men ; and if I may 
presume to penetrate farther into you, — of a libe- 
rality of genius above bearing down an opinion, 
merely because it wants friends. Your son ! — 
your dear son,— ^ — from whose sweejk and open 
temper you have so much to expect, — ^your Billy, 

Sir, would you for the world have called him 

Judas ? . . . .Would you, my dear Sir, he would say, 
laying his hand upon your breast with the genteelest 
address, — ^and in that soft and irresistible piano of 
voice, which the nature of the argumentum ad 

hominem absolutely requires, Would you. 

Sir, if a Jew of a godfather proposed the name 
of your child and offered you his purse along 
with it, would you have consented to such a dese- 
cration of him! my God ! he would say 

looking up, if I know your temper right. Sir, 

you are incapable of it ; you would have trampled 
upon the offer ; you would have thrown the temp- 
tation at the tempter's head with abhorrence. 

Your greatness of mind in this action, which I 



admire, with that generous contempt of money 
which you show me in the whole transaction, is 

really noble ; and, what renders it more, so is 

the principle of it ; — --the workings of a parent's 
love upon the truth and conviction of this rery 
hypothesis, namely, that was your son called Judas, 
--the sordid and treacherous idea so inseparable 
from the name would have accompanied him through 
life like his shadow, and, in the end, made a miser 
and a rascal of him in spite. Sir, of your example. 

I never knew a man able to answer this argu- 
ment But indeed to speak of my father as 

he was ; he was certainly irresistible, both in his 
orations and disputations ; he was bom an orator ; 

•8<o8(8aKTor Persuasion hung upon his 

lips, and the elements of logic and rhetoric were 
so blended up in him, — and, withal, he had so 
shrewd a guess at the weaknesses and passions of 
his respondent — that Nature might have stood up 
and said, — ^<<ThiB man is eloquent." In short, 
whether he was on the weak or the strong side of 
the question, 'twas hazardous in either case to attack 

him And yet, 'tis strange, he had never read 

Cicero, nor Quintilian de Oratore, nor Isocrates, 
nor Aristotle, nor Longinus, amongst the ancients ; 

nor Vossius, nor Scioppius, nor Ramus, nor 

Famaby, amongst the modems ; . . . . and, what is 
more astonishing, he had never in his whole life 
the least light or spark of subtlety struck into his 
mind, by one single lecture upon Crackenthorp or 
Burgersdicius, or any Dutch logician or oonmien- 
tator ; he knew not so much as in what the difference 
of an argument ad ignorctniium and an argument 
ad hominem consisted ; so that I well remember, 
when he went up along with me to enter my name 
at Jesus' College in ••••, — it was a niatter of 
just wonder witii my worthy tutor, and two or 
three fellows of that learned society, that a man 
who knew not so much as the names of his tools 
should be able to work after that fashion with 
them. 

To work with them in the best manner he could 
waswhat my father was, however, perpetually forced 

upon ; ^for he had a thousand little sceptical 

notions of the comic kind to defend, — most of whidi 
notions, I verily believe, at first entered upon the 
footing of mere whims, and of a vive la bagatelle ; 
and, as 'such, he would make merry with them for 
half an hour or so, and, having sharpened his wit 
upon them, dismiss them till another day. 

I mention this, not only as matter of hypo- 
thesis or conjecture upon the progress and estab- 
lishment of my father's many odd opinions, but as 
a warning to the learned reader against the 
indiscreet reception of such guests, who, after a 
free and undisturbed entrance for some years into 
our brains, at length claim a kind of settlement 
there^ — ^working sometimes like yeast, but more 
generally after the manner of the gentle passion, 
beginning in jest but ending in downright earnest. 

Whether this was the case of the singularity of 
my father's notions, or that his judgment at length 
became the dupe of his wit ; or how far, in many 
of his notions, he might, though odd, be absolutely 

right ^the reader, as he comes at them, shall 

decide. All that I maintain here is that, in this 
one, of the influence of Christian names, however 

it gained footing, he was serious ; he was all 

uinformity ; ^he was systematical, and, like all 

systematic reasoners, he would move both heaven 
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and eartli,andtwistand torture everything in nature 
to support his hypothesis. In a word, I repeat it 
over again, — ^he was serious ! and in conse- 
quence of it, he would lose all kind of patience 
whenever he saw people, especially of condition, 
who should have known better, — as careless and as 
indifferent about the name they imposed upon their 
child, or more so than in the choice of Ponto or 
Cupid for their puppy-dog. 

This, he would say, looked ill; and had, 

moreover, this particular aggravation in it, viz. — 
That, when once a vile name was wrongfully or 
injudiciously given, it was not like the case of a 
man's character, which when wronged, might here- 
after be cleared, — and, possibly, some time or other, 
if not in the man's life, at least after his death, be, 
somehow or other, set to rights with the world : — But 
the injury of this, he would say, could never be un- 
done ; — ^nay, he doubted even whether an act of 

parliament could reach it : He knew, as well 

as you, that the legislature assumed a power over 

surnames ; but, for very strong reasons which 

he could give, it had never yet adventured, he 
would say, to go a step farther. 

It was observable that, though my father, in 
consequence of this opinion, had, as I have told you, 
the strongest likings and dislikings tov;ards certain 
names, — ^that there were still numbers of names 
which bung so equally in the balance before him 
that, they were absolutely indifferent to him : Jack, 
Dick, and Tom, were of this class : these my father 
called neutral names ; — a£Brming of them, without 
a satire, that there had been as many knaves and 
fools, at least as wise and good men, since the world 

began, who had indifferently borne them : so 

that, like equal forces acting against each other in 
contrary directions, he thought they mutually de- 
stroyed each other's effects ; for which reason, he 
would often declare he would not give a cherry-stone 
to choose amongst them. Bob, which was my 
brother's name, was another of these neutral kin^ 
of Christian names, which operated very little either 
way ; and as my father happened to be at Epsom 
when it was given him, he would oft-times thank 
Heaven it was no worse. Andrew was something 

like a negative quantity in algebra with him • 

'twas worse, he said, than nothing. William 

stood pretty high : Numps again was low with 

him — ^and Nick, he said, was the Devil. 

But, of all the names in the universe, he had 
the most unconquerable aversion for Tristram ; 

he had the lowest and most contemptible 

opinion of it of anything in the world, thinking it 
could possibly produce nothing, in rerum natura, 
but what was extremely mean and pitiful : so that 
in the midst of a dispute on the subject, in which, 
by the bye, he was frequently involved — he would 
sometimes break off in a sudden and spirited Epi- 
PHONEHA, or rather Erotesis, raised a third, and 
sometimes a full fifth, above the key of the dis- 
course, — and demand it categorically of his an- 
tagonist, whether he would take upon him to say 
he had ever remembered, — whether he had ever 
read, — or even whether he had ever heard tell of 
a man, called Tristram, performing anything 

great, or worth recording 1 No, — he woiUd say 

— Tristram ! The thing is impossible. 

What could be wanting in my father but to have 
wrote a book, to publish this notion of his to the 
world ! Little boots it to the subtle speculatist to 



stand single in his opinions, — unless he gives them 
proper vent : it was the identical thing which my 

father did ; for in the year sixteen, which was 

two years before I was bom, he was at the pains 
of writing an express Dissertation simply upon 
the word Tristram, — showing the world, with great 
candour and modesty, the grounds of his great 
abhorrence to the name. 

When this story is compared with the title-page 
— will not the gentle reader pity my father from 
his soul ? — to see an orderly and well-disposed 
gentleman, who, though singular — yet inoffensive 
— in his notions,— so played upon in them by 

cross-purposes ; to look down upon the stage, 

and see him baffled and overthrown in all his little 

systems and wishes ; ^to behold a train of events 

perpetually falling out against him, and in so criti- 
cal and cruel a way as if they had purposely been 
planned and pointed against him, merely to insult 
his speculations. -< — In a word, to behold such a 
one, in his old age, ill-fitted for troubles, ten times 

in a day suffering sorrow ; ^ten times in a day 

calling the child of his prayers Tristram ! 

Melancholy dissyllable of sound ! which, to his 
ears, was unison to Nincompoop, and every name 

vituperative under heaven. By his ashes 1 I 

swear it, — if ever malignant spirit took pleasure, 
or busied itself, in traversing the purposes of 

mortal man, — ^it must have been here j and if 

it was not necessary I should be bom before I 
was christened, I would this moment give the 
reader an account of it. 



CHAPTER XX. 
-How could you, madam, be so inattentive 



in reading the last chapter 1 I told you in it That 

my mother was not a Papist, Papist ! you 

told me no such thing, Sir. Madam, I 

beg leave to repeat it o\er again, that I told you 
as plain, at least, as words, by direct inference, 

could tell you such a thing. Then, Sir, I 

must have missed a page. No, madam, — 

you have not missed a word. Then I was 

asleep. Sir. My pride, madam, cannot allow 

you that refuge. Then, I declare, I know 

nothing at all about the matter. That, madam, 

is the very fault I lay to your charge ; and, as a 
punishment for it, I do insist upon it that you 
immediately turn back, that is, as soon as you get 
to the next full stop, and read the whole chapter 
over again. 

I have imposed this penance upon the lady, 
neither out of wantonness nor cruelty, but from the 
best of motives ; and, therefore, shall make her 

no apology for it when she returns back : It is 

to rebuke a vicious taste which has crept into 
thousands besides herself,-- -of reading straightfor- 
wards, more in quest of the adventures than of the 
deep erudition and knowledge which a book of thia 
cast, if read over as it should be, would infallibly 

impart with them. ■ — The mind should be 

accustomed to make wise I'eflections, and draw 
curious conclusions, as it goes along ; the habitude 
of which made Pliny the younger affirm ** That he 
never read a book so bad but he drew some profit 
from it." The stories of Greece and Rome, mn 
over without this turn and application, — do less 
service, I affirm it, than the history of Parismna 
and Parismenus, or of the Seven Champions of 
England, read with it. 
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Bot here comes my fair lady. Have you 
Iread orer again the chapter, madam, as I desired 

ycnti ! Yoa have : And did you not obnerve 

the |>a8BBge, upon the second reading, which admits 

the inference ! Not a word like it. 

Then, madam, he pleased to ponder well the last 
Mtoe hot two of the chapter, where I take upon me 
to say ^ It was necessary I shouM be bom before 
I was diristened.'* Had «iy mother, madam, been 
a ^pist, that consequence did not follow. 

^e K«mlrti Rf tnsls (Hreet tbelmptlsing of fheohfld. In 
INMt of danfirer, b^bre it 1b bom ;— trat upon thte proviso, 
that tome part or other of the child's body be seen by the 
bsptiser. But the doctors of the Sorbome, by a de- 
liberation held amongst them, April 10, 1733,— have en- 
larged the powers of the midwives, by determining that, 
though no part of the child's body should appear,— baptisfn 
lihall, nevertheless, be administered to it by injection,— 

p/ir te ndpen (Tune petite ctinule, — Anglice, a squirt 

*Tls very strange that Bt. Thomas Aquinas, who had so 
good a Ineohanieal head, both for tying and untying the 
knots of schooI<^ivinity, iftionid, after so mnoh pains be- 
stowed upon this.-^ive up the point at last, as a second 
IM chose impassible. " Inftmtes in matemts uteris exis- 
tentes (quoth 8t. Thomas !) baptteari poesunt n%Mo modo." 
—0 Thomas! Thomas! 

If the reader has the curiosity to see the question upon 
baptism, by injection^ as presented to the doctors of the 
Soilwnne, With their consultations thereupon, it is as 
f o/Hows : 

MKMOTftl PABBE^B A MfeSSlBtTllS LBS D0CTBUR8 
DB SOnSOKNB.* 

Un Chirurgien Accoucheur represe?fte 4 Messieurs les 
Dooteurs de Sorbonne qu'il y a des cas, quoique tr^rares, 
oCi uno mdre ne s9auroit acooucher, et m6me oii Tenfant 
est tenement renferm^ dans le sein de sa mtoe qu'il ne fait 
parol tre aucune partle de son corps, ce qui seroit un cas, 
suivant les Rituels, de Ini conferer, du moins sous condi- 
tion, le baptdme. Le Chirurgien qui consulte pretend, 
par le moyen d'une petite canule, de pouvoir baptiser im- 
ttiMiatement Tenfant, satis faire aucun tol-t k la mfere. 
— — — n demande si oe moyto, qu'il vi^t de proposer, est 
permis et l^itime, et sfl pent s'en servir dans ies cas qn*U 
vient d'exposer. 

RkPONSB. 

Le Conseil estlme, que la question proposfte souffire de 
grandes difficult^. Les Thdologiens posent d'tm cdte, 
pour principe, que le baptdme, qui est une naissanoespiri- 
tuelle, suppose une premiere naissance; il faut 6tre n^ 
dasis Ic monde pour rcnoltre en J^sus Christ, comme ils 
I'ohs^ignent. S. Thomas, 3par«. quast. 88, artic. 11, suit 
IftMte doctrine comme une v6rit6 constante ; Ton ne peut, 
'fitt'ce 8. Docteur, baptiser les enfants qui sont renferrate 
dans le sein de leurs m^res, et S. Thomas est fbnd^ snr cc, 
qnelesenfantsnesont point nds,et ne peuvent 6tre oompt^s 
parmi les autres hommes; d'oti il conclut, quils ne 
pCKivcnt ^tre Totijet d'une action extdrieure pour re9evoir 
par leur minist^re les sacremens n^cessaires au salut : — 
Thitri in inatemis uteris existentes nondum prodierunt in 
'in(*em, ut eum aliisliominibus vltam ducant ; unde non pos- 
Hthtkuti^ci actioni1iumance,ut per eorum ntinisterium sa- 
fftsttnenta reeipiantad saluttm. Les rituels ordonnent dans 
la pratique ce que les th^ogi^ns ont etabli sur les m6mes 
teatt^res, et ib d^fendent tous d'une mant^re uniforme, de 
baptiser les enfants qui sont renferm^ dans le sein de 
leurs m^res, s'ils ne font paroUre quelque partie de leurs 
itdrpB. Le concours des thtologiens, et des rituels, qui sont 
Ito regli&s des diocdses, parolt former une autorit^ qui ter- 
mfne la question pr^nte ; cependant le Conseil de Con- 
'Mcietice, consid^raht, d'un cOti, que le raisonnement des 
'^tologietas est uniqu^ment fbnd^ sur uYie raison de con- 
vetianoe, et que la defense des rituels ifuppose que I'^n ne 
<peiit^ptis6r immddiatement les enfants ainsi renfsrm^s 
jdans le sein do leurs m^rcs, oe qui est centre la suppCsi- 

• Vide Deventer. Paris edit 4to. 17i^, page 366. 



tion pr^sente ; et d^m autre cAI^, consid^nmt que ks 
mAnes theologfensvineigQelit, que Tod peut Haqoer les 
saeremens que J^sus Christ a ^tablls oomme des moyem 
faciles, miUs n^ocssaires pour saootifier les hommes; et 
d'ailleurs estimant que lee enfsnts renferrate dans le sein 
de leurs mires pourroient 6tre a^nbles de oalut, paree- 
qu'ils sont capables de damnation ;— pour ces considera- 
tions, et en ^gard k I'expos^, suivantlequel tm assure avoir 
tn>uv6 un moyen certain de baptiser ces oifants ainsi ren- 
ferm^, sans faire aucun ton k la m^re, le Conseil estime 
que Ton ponrrolt se servir du moyen proposd, dans la con- 
fiance qu'il a que Dien n'a poilii laiss^ oes aortea d'enflmti 
sans aucun aeoours, et sa|q>osaBt, comme II estexpos^, qse 
le moyen dont il s*agit est propre k tear procure le bsp- 
t^me ; oependant comme il s'agiroit, en autorisakit la pis- 
tique propose, de changer une r^le oniversellMnent 
Stabile, le Conseil croit que celui qui consulte doit s'a- 
dresser k son dvl^ue, et k qui il appartlent de Juger de 
l*ntnit^, et du dangclr du moyen proposd, et comme, sous 
le bon plalsir de r^v^ue, le Cofnseil estiliiB quH fandrolt 
recourir au Pape, qui a le droit d*Mtpll<|uer les regies de 
I'eglise, et d'y d^roger dans le oas ob la lol ne spaoroit 
obliger, quelqils sage et quelqoe titile que parolero k 
maniire de baptiser dont il s'sgit, le Conaeil Be poamit 
I'approuver sans le conoours de ces deux autorit^ On 
conseille, au moins k celui qui consulte, de s'adresser k son 
^vdque, et de lui faire part de la prdsente d^ision, afin 
que, si le prdlat entt« dans les raisons but lesquelles les 
docteurs soussign^ s'appuyent, il puisse atfe autoris^, 
dsBs le eas de n^oCssit^, oii il risqnercrtt trop d'attendre 
que la permission fQt demand^ «t accord^, d 'employer le 
moyen qu'il propose, si avantageax au saint de reafsnt. 
Au rcste, le Conseil, en estimsnt qoe Ton pooiroit sift 
servir. croit c^wndant, que si les enfants dont il s'sgit, 
venoient au monde, contre I'esp^rance de oeux qui se 
scroicnt sfervis du mdme moyen, 11 seroit ndceesaire de les 
baptiser stms conditi&n .• et en cela le Conseil se conforme 
A tons les rituels, qui en autorisant le bapt6me d'un 
enfant qui fsit paroIth> quelque partie de son oorps, en- 
joignent n^antmoins, et otdonnent de le biqytiser s&us 
conditidn, s'il vient heureusement an fnende. 
l>^Ubdrd en Soiboime, le 10 Avril, 1733. 

A. I.B MOlrKB. 
li. OS RtHkUONT. 
DB MAIICII,LY. 

Mr. Tristram Shandy's compliments to Messrs. 
Le Moyne, De Romigny, and De Maxcilly, hopes 
they all rested well ^e night aft^ so tiresome a 

consultation. He begs to know whether, 

after the ceremony of marriage, and before that 
of consummation, the baptizing all the Homunculi 
at once, slap-dash, by injection, would not be a 
shorter and safer cut still ; on condition, as above, 
that if the Homunculi do well, and come safe into 
the world after this, that each and every of them 

shall be baptized again (sous condition) and 

provided, in the second place, thai the thing can 
be done, which Mr. Shandy apprehends it may, 
par le moyen ^une petite oanulet and sans faire 
aucun tort au pkre $ 

It is a terrible i[nisfortune for this same book of 
mine, but more so to the Republic of Letters, — so 
that my own is quite swallowed up in the consider- 
ation of it, — ^tlmt this self-same vile pruriency for 
fresh adventures in all things has got so strongly 
into our habit and humour, — and so wholly intent 
are we upon satisfying the impatience of our con- 
cupiscence that way — that nothing but the gross 
and more carnal parts of a composition will go 
down : — ^the subtle hints and sly communications 

of science fly ofl^, like spirits, upwards ^the heavy 

moral escapes downwards ; and both the one and 
the other are as much lost to the world as if they ; 
were still left in the bottom of the ink-horn. 
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I wish fhe male reader has not passed 'by 
many a one, as quaint and cunoos as this one, in 
which tlie finale reader has heen detected. I 
wish it may faa^e its effects ; — ^and that all good 
people, both im^e and female, ftT>m esaunple, may 
be taaght to thinic as well as read. 

CHAPTER XXL 



——I WONDER what's all that noise and 
running backwards and forwards for, above stairs, 
quoth my father, addressing himself, after an hour 
and a half's silence, to my uncle Toby, — ^who, you 
must know, was sitting on the opposite side of the 
fire, smoldi^ his social pipe all the time, in mute 
contemplation of a new pair of black plush breeches 

whi(^ he had got on What can they be doing, 

brother ? quotib my father, — we can scarce hear 
ourselves t^k. 

I think, replied my unde Toby, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and striking the head of it two or 
'three times upon the nail of his left thumb, as he 

began his sentence, — I thii&, says he But 

to enter rightly into my unde Toby's sentiments 
upon this matter, you must be made to enter first 
a little into his character, the outlines of which I 
shall just give you, and then the dialogue between 
him and my father will go on as well again. 

— ' Pray what was that man's name, for I 

write in such a hurry I have no time to Tecollect 
or look for it, — ^who first made the observation, 
*^ That there was great inconstancy in our air and 
climate'!" Whoever he was, it was a just and 

good observation in him. But the corollary 

drawn from it, namely, *' That it is this which has 
furnished us with such a variety of odd and whim- 
sical characters ;** ^that was not his ; — ^it was 

found out by another man, at least a century and 

a half after him. Then again, — ^that this 

copious storehouse of original materials is the true 
and natural cause that our comedies are so much 
better than those of France, or any others that 
either have or can be wrote upon the Continent ; 
— ^that discovery was not fully made till about the 
middle of King William's reign, — when the great 
Dryden, in writing one of his long prefaces (if I 
ihistake not), most fortunately hit upon it. Indeed 
towards the latter end of Queen Anne, the great 
Addison began to patronise the notion, and more 
fully explained it to the world in one or two of his 

Spectators ; ^but the discovery was not his. 

^Then, fourthly and lastly, that this strange 

irregularity in our climate, producing so strange 
an irregularity in our characters, — doih thereby, 
in some sort, make us amends, by giving us soroe- 
wlntt to make us merry with when the weather 
will not suffer us to go out of doors, — ^that observ- 
ation is my own ; and was struck out by me this 
very rainy day, March 26, 1 759, and betwixt the 
hours of nine and ten in the meming. 

Thus, — ^thus, my fellow-la.bourers and associates 
in this great harvest of our learning, now ripening 
before our eyes ; thus it is, by slow steps of casual 
increase that our knowledge, physical, metaphysi- 
cal,ph}'siological,polemical,nautical,mathematical, 
enigmatical, technical, biographical, romantical, 
chemical, and obstetrical, with fifty other branches 
of it (most of 'em ending, as these do,.in leaf), have, 
for these two last centuries and more, gradually 
been creeping upwards towards that*AK/i4^ of their 
pexfeetioiis,'&«m wfaich,if we may formacoaj^v' 



ture from the advances of these last seven years, 
we cannot possibly be far off. 

When that happens, it is to be hoped it will put 
an end to all kind of writings whatsoever :^— the 
want of all kind of writing will put an «nd to all 
kind of readily ; and that, in time, txs war begets 
poverty f ponerty, peace — ^must, in course, put an 

end to all kind of knowledge, — and then we 

shall have all to begin over again ; or, in otiiier 
words, be exactly where we started. 

Happy I thrice happy times ! I only 

wish that the era of my begetting, as well as the 
mode and manner of it, had been a litHe altered, 
or that it could have been put off with any con- 
venience to my father or mother, for sortie twenty 
or five-and-twenty years longer, when a man 
in the Hterary world might have stood some 
chance. 

But I forget my unde Toby, whom all this 
while we have left Imocking the adbes out ef his 
tobacco-pipe. 

His humour was of that particular species which 
does honour to our atmosphere ; and I should 
hare made no scruple of ranking him amongst one 
of the first-rate productions of it, had there not 
appeared too many strong lines in it of a £unily 
likeness, ^ich showed that lie derived the sin- 
gularity of his temper more from blood than either 
wmd or water, or any modifications or combina- 
tioi» of them whatever. And I have, therefore, 
oft-times wondered that my father, thou^ I be- 
lieve he had his reasons for it, upon his observing 
some tokens of eccentricity in my course when 
I was a boy, — should never once endeavour to 
account for them in this way; for all the Shawdy 
Family were of an original character throughout, 
— I mean the males ; — ^the females had no charac- 
ter at all, — except, indeed, my great-aunt Dinah, 
who, about sixty years ago, was married and got 
with child by the coachman, for which my father, 
according to his hypothesis of Christian names, 
wouM often say she might thank her godfathers 
and godmothers. 

It will seem very strange, — and I would as soon 
think of dropping a riddle in the reader's way, 
which is not my interest to do, as set him upon 
guessing how it could come to pass that an ev@at 
of this kind, so many years aftei* it had happened, 
should be reserved for the interruption of the 
p«u» and unity which otherwise so cordially stib- 
sisted between my father and my uncle Toby. One 
would have thought that the whole force of the 
misfortune i^iould have spent and wasted itself in 

the funily at first, as is generally the case. -But 

nothing ever wrought with our family after the 
ordinary way. Possibly, at the very time this 
happened, it might have something else to afflict 
it ; and as afflictions are sent down for our good, 
and as this had never done the Shandy Family any 
good at all, it mi^t lie waiting till apt times and 
circumstances should give it an opportunity to 

discharge its office. Observe^ I determine 

nothing upon this. -My way is ever to point 

out to the curious different tracks of investigation, 
to come at the first springs of tiie events I tell : 
not with a pedantic Fescue,- — or in the decisive 



manner of Tacitus, who outwits himself and his 

reader ; ^trat with the offidous humility of a 

heart devoted to tl^ assistance merely of ^e 
inquisitiTe ;.^-^o them I write,— ond%y tiiem I 
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■hall be read^ — if aoy 0iieh raiding tm this eoald 
be tappoeed to hold out so long^ — to the rery end 
of the world. 

Why this cause of sorrow, therefore, was thus 
resenred for my father and ancle, is un det e r mined 
by me. Bat how, and in what directioa it exerted 
itself, so as to become the cause of diwuatisfiiction 
between them, after it began to operate, is what 
I am able to explain with great exactness, and is 
as foDows : 

My nnde Tobt Shahdt, madam, was a gentle- 
man, who, with the virtues which osually constitute 
the character of a man of honour and rectitude, 
posMSsed one, in a very eminent d^ree, which is 
seldom or never put into the catalogue ; and that 
was a most extreme and unparalleled modesty of 

nature : though I correct the word Nature, 

for this reason, that I may not prejudge a point 
which must shortly come to a hearing ; and thai 
is, whether this modesty of his was natural or 

acquired. Whichever way my uncle Toby 

came by it, it was nevertheless modesty in the 
truest seme of it ; and that is, madam, not in 
regard to words, for he was so unhi^^py as to have 
very little choice in them, — ^but to tlungs ; — and 
this kind of modesty so possessed him, and it arose 
to such a height in him,as almost to equal, if such 
a thing could be, even the modesty of a woman, — 
that female nicety, madam, and inward cleanliness 
of mind and fancy, in your sex, which makes you 
so much the awe of ours. 

You will imagine, madam, that my uncle Toby 

had contracted all this from this very source ; 

that he had spent a great part of his time in con- 
verse with your sex ; and that, from a thorough 
knowledge of you, and the force of imitation which 
such fair examples render irresistible, — ^he had 
acquired this amiable turn of mind. 

1 wish I could say so ; ^for unless it was with 

his sister-in-law, my father's wife, and my mother, 
— my uncle Toby scarce exchanged three words 

with the sex in as many years ; no, he got it, 

madam, by a blow. A blow ! — Yes, nmdam, 

it was owing to a blow from a stone, broke off by 
a ball from the parapet of a horn- work at the siege 
of Namur, which struck full upon my uncle Toby's 

groin Which w&y could that effect it I The 

story of that, madam, is long and interesting ; — 
but it would be running my history all upon heaps 

to give it you here. 'Tis for an episode 

hereafter ; and every circumstance relating to it, 
in its proper place, shall be faithfully laid before 

you : Till then, it is not in my power to give 

further light into this matter, or say more than what 
I have said already, — ^that my uncle Toby was a 
gentleman of unparalleled modesty, which happening 
to be somewhat subtilized and rai*efied by the con- 
stant heat of a little family pride^ — they both so 
wrought together within him that he could never 
bear to hear the affair of my aunt Dinah touched 

upon but with the greatest emotion. The 

least hint of it was enough to make the blood fly 

into his face ; ^but when my father enlarged 

upon the story in mixed companies, which the 
illustration of his hypothesis frequently obliged 
him to d0| — the unfortunate blight of one of the 
fairest branches of the family would set my uncle 
Tobv's honour and modesty a-bleeding ; and he 
would often take my father aside, in the greatest 
concern imaginable^ to expostukte, and tell him 



he woald give him anything in the world only to 
let the story rest. 

My fiUber, I believe, had the truest love and 
t^idenMBB for my uncle Toby that ever one brother 
bore towards another, and would have done any- 
thing in nature, which one brother in reason could 
have desired of another, to have made my uncle 
Toby's heart easy in this or any other point. But 
this lay out of hw power. 

My father, as I told you, was a philoso- 
pher in grain, — speculative, — systematical ; — and 
my aunt Dinah's affair was matter of as much 
ccMisequence to him as the retrogradation of the 
planets to Cooemicus : — The backslid ings of Venus 
in her orbit fortified the Copemican system, called 
so after his name ; and the backslidings of my 
aunt Dinah, in her orbit, did the same service in 
establishing my father's s^'stem, which, I trust, 
will for ever hereafter be called the Shande^n 
Ststem, after his. 

In any other family dishonour, my father, I 
believe, had as nice a sense of shame as any man 



whatever 



-and 



neither he, nor, I 
would have divulged the 



dare say, 
affair in 



Copernicus, 

either case, or have taken the least notice of it to 

the world, but for the obligations they owed, as 

they thought, to truth. Amicus Plato, my 

father would say, construing the words to my uncle 
Toby, as he went along. Amicus Plato ; Uiat is, 
Diif AH was my aunt ; — sed magit arnica Veritas ; 
^but Truth is my sister. 

This contrariety of humours, betwixt my father 
and my uncle, was the source of many a fraternal 
squabble. The one could not bear to hear the 
tale of family disgrace recorded, — and the other 
would scarce ever let a day pass to an end without 
some hint at it. 

For God's sake, my uncle Toby would cry, — ^and 
for my sake, and for all our sakes, my dear brother 
Shandy, — do let this story of our aunt's and her 

ashes sleep in peace ; ^how can you, — how can 

you have so little feeling and compassion for the 
character of our family ! . . . What is the character 
of a family to an hypothesis! my father would 

reply. Nay, if you come to that, — what is the 

life of a family ? . . . The life of a family ! ^my 

uncle Toby would say, throwing himself back in 
his arm-chair, and lifting up his hands, his eyes, 

and one leg Yes, the life, — my father would 

say, maintaining his point. How many thousands 
of 'em are there, every year that comes, cast away 
(in all civilised countries, at least) — ^and considered 
as nothing but common air, in competition of an 

hypothesis ! In my plain sense of things, my 

uncle Toby Would answer, — every such instance 
is downright Murder, let who will commit it. 

There lies your mistake, my father would 

reply ; ^for, in Foro Scientus there is no such 

thmg as Murder,— -'tis only Death, brother. 

My uncle Toby would never offer to answer 
this by any other kind of argument than that of 
whistUx^ half-a-dozen bars of Lillibullero*, 

* MY UNCLK toby's WHISTLS, 

LILLIBULLERO. 



The ballad t to this tune was written in the year 1G86, 
on account of King James II. nominating to the Lieute- 
nancy of Ireland General Talbot, newly created Earl of 

1 8«e PcToy't Relict of Ancient English Poetry, vol. ii, page 858. 
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You mast know it was the usual channel through I 
which his passions got vent, when anything shocked 
or surprised him ; but especially when any- 
thing which he deemed very absurd was offered. 

As not one of our logical writers, nor any of the 
commentatorf'i upon them, that I remember, have 
thought proper to give a name to this particular 
species of argument, I here take the liberty to do 
it myself, for two reasons : First, That, in order 
to prevent all confusion in disputes, it may stand 
8S much distinguished, for ever, from every ether 
species of argument — as the Argumentum ad 
yerecundiantf ex AhsurdOt ex Fortiori^ or any 

other argument whatsoever : and, secondly, 

That it may be said, by my children's children, 
when my heaA is laid to rest, — that their learned 
grandfather's head had been busied to as much 

purpose once as other people's : that he had 

invented a name, — and generously thrown it into 
the Treasury of the Ars Logica, for one of the 
most unanswerable arguments in the whole science. 
And, if the end of disputation is more to silence 
than convince, — they may add, if they please, to 
one of the best arguments, too. 

I do, therefore, by these presents, strictly order 
and command. That it be known and distinguished 
hy the name and title of the Argumentum Fistu- 

iatorium, and no other; and that it rank 

hereafter with the Argumentum Baculxnum and 
the Argumentum ad Crumenam^ and for ever 
hereafter be treated of in the same chapter. 



As for the Argumentum Tripadiumy which is 
never used but by the woman against the man ; 
and the Argumentum ad Rem, which, con- 
trariwise, is made use of by the man only against 
the woman, as these two are enough in con- 
science for one lecture, — and, moreover, as the 
one is the best answer to the other — let them like- 
wise be kept apart, and be treated of in a place by 
themselves. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

The learned Bishop Hall, I mean the famous Dr. 
Joseph Hall, who was bishop of Exeter in King 
James the First's reign, tells us, in one of his 
Decades, at the end of his Divine Art of Medita- 
tion, imprinted at London in the year 1610, by 
John Beal, dwelling in Aldersgate-street, *' That 
it is an abominable thing for a man to commend 
himself ;" and I really think it is so. 

And yet, on the other hand, when a thing is 
executed in a masterly kind of a fashion, which 

thing is not likely to be found out ; 1 think it 

is full as abominable that a man should lose the 
honour of it, and go out of the world with the 
conceit of it rotting in his head. 

This is precisely my situation. 

For in this long digression, which I was acci- 
dentally led into, as in all my disgressions (one 
only excepted) there is a master-stroke of digres- 
sive skill, the merit cf which has, all along, I fear, 
been overlooked by my reader, not for want of 
penetration in him, but because it is an excellence 



Tyroonnel, a furious Papist, who had reconimended himself to his bigoted master by his arbitrary treatment of the 
Protestants in the preceding year, when only Lieutcnant-General ; and whose subsequent conduct fully ju&tified bis 
expectations and their fears. 

This foolish ballad, treating the Papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner, had a burden, said to be 
Irish words, ** Lero, lero, lillibullero," and made an impression on the (king's) army more powerful than either the 
philippics of Demosthenes or Cicero. The whole army, and at last the people, both in city and country, were singing it 
perpetually. Perhaps never bad so slight a thing so great an effect, for it contributed not a little towards the Revolution 

of 1688.* 
LiLLiBULLKRo, and BuLLKN-A-LAH, flxc said to have been the watch-words used among the Irish Papists, in their 

massacre of the Protestants in 1641, 



LILLIBULLERO. 
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LU-li buUe-ro. 
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L« . ro le - .0, bul-len a la, Lo - »o le - ro, Ul . 11 bul - le - to, Le - ro le-ro, bullen a 1». 
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• S«e Bishop Burnet's History of hit own TiuMM ; and King'* Sute of the ProtestanU in Irefakod, 1091, 4to. 
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seldora looked for, or ezpeeled, indeed, in a 

digreflsion ; ^and it is this : That though my 

digresaom are all fair, as yon observe, — ^and that 
I fly off from what I am about, as far, and as often 
too, as any writer in Great Britain ; yet I con- 
stautly take care to order aflairs so that my main 
business does not stand still in my absence. 

I was just going, for example, to have given 
yon the great outUnes of my uncle Toby's most 

whimsical character ; when my aunt Dinah 

and the coachman came across ua, and led us a 
vagary some millions of miles into the very heart 
of the planetary system. Notwithstanding all 
this, you perceive that the drawing of my uncle 

Toby^s character went on gently all the time ; 

not Uie great contours of it — that was impossible 
— but some f»»n;i;fn» strokes and faint designations 
of it were here and there touched on, as we went 
along, so that you are much better acquainted 
with my uncle Toby now than you were b^ore. 

Bv this contrivance, the machinery of my work 
is of a species by itself ; two contrary motions are 
introduced into it, and reconciled, which were 
thought to be at variance with each other. In a 
word, my work is digressive, and it is progressive 
too — and at the same time. 

This, sir, is a very different story from that of 
the eaith's moving round her axis, in her diurnal 
rotation, with her progress in her elliptic orbit, 
which brings about the year, and constitutes that 

variety and vicis^tude of seasons we enjoy ; 

though I own it suggested the thought, — as I 
believe the greatest of our boasted improvements 
and discoveries have come from such trifling hints. 
— Digressions, incontestably, are the sunshine, — 

they are the life, the soul of reading: take 

them out of ibis book, for instance, you might as 
well take the book along with them ; one odd 
eternal winter would reign in every page of it : 
restore them to the writer, — he steps forth like a 
bridegroom, — bids All hail ; brings in variety, and 
forbids the appetite to fail. 

All the dexterity is in the good cookery and 
management of them, so as to be not only for the 
advantage of the reader, but ^to of the author, 
whose distress in this matter is truly pitiable : 
for, if he begins a digression, — from that mo- 
ment, I observe, his whole work stand stock-still ; 

and, if he goes on with his main work, then 

there is an end of his digression. 

This is vile work. 



For which 

reason, from the beginning of this, you see, I have 
constructed the main work and the adventitious 
parts of it with such intersections, and have so 
complicated and involved the digressive and pro- 
gressive movements, one wheel within another, 
that the whole machine, in general, has been kept 

a-going ; and, what's more, it shall be kept 

a-going these forty years, if it pleases the Foun- 
tain of health to bless me so long with life and 
good spirits. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

I HAVE a strong propensity in me to begin this 
chapter venr nonsensically, and I will not balk my 
fancy. Accordingly I set off thus. 

If the fixture of Momue's glass in the human 

breast, according to the proposed emendation of 

that archrcritic, nad taken place, — first, this foolish 

; consequence would certainly have followed^ — That 



the very wisest and very gr avest of us ail, in one 
coin or other, must ha;re ^id window-money every 
day of our lives. 

And, secondly. That had the said ^aas been 
there set up, nothing more would have been want- 
ing, in order to have taken a man's character^ bat 
to have taken a chair and gone softly, as you would 
to a di(^trieal bee-hive, and looked in, — viewed 
the soul stark-naked ;— observed all her motions, 

her machinations ; traced all her maggots, 

from the first engendering to their crawling forth ; 

watched her loose in her frisks, her gambols, 

her capriccios ; and, after some notice of her more 
solemn deportment, consequent upon such frisks^ 

Ac then taken your pen and ink, and set 

down nothing but what you had seen, and could' 

have sworn to : But this is an advantage not 

to be had by the biographer in this planet ; in the 
planet Mercury — (belike) it may be so ; if not, bet- 
ter still for him : ^for there the intense heat of the 

country, which is proved by computators, from its 
vicinity to the eun, to be more than equal to that of 
red-hot iron, — must, I think, long ago have vitrified 
the bodies of the inhabitants (as the efficient 
cause), to suit them for the climate Twhieh is the 
final cause) ; so that, betwixt them both, all the 
tenements of their souls, from top to bottom, may 
be nothing else, for aught the soundest philosophy 
can show to the contrary, but one fine transparent 
body of clear glass (bating the umbilical knot) ; 

so that, tUl the inhabitants grow old, and 

tolerably wrinkled, whereby the rays of light, in 
passing through them, become so monstrously 
refracted, or return reflected from their sur&ces 
in such transverse lines to the eye that a man 
cannot be seen through ; — ^his soul might as well, 
unless for mere ceremony, — or the trifling advan- 
tage which the umbilical point gave her, — might, 
upon all other accounts, I say, as well play the 
fool out o^doors as in her own house. 

But this, as I said above, is not the case of 
the inhabitants of this earth ; — our minds shine 
not through the body, but are wrapt up here in 
a dark covering of uncrystallised flesh and blood ; 
so that, if we would come to the specific cha- 
racters of ihem, we must go some other way to 
work. 

Many, in good truth, are the ways which human 
wit has been forced to take to do this thing with 
exactness. 

Some, for instance, draw all their characters 

with wind instruments. Virgil takes notice of 

that way in the affair of Dido and ^neas ; — ^but 
it is as fallacious as the breath of fame, — and» 
moreover, bespeaks a narrow genius. I am not 
ignorant that the Italians pretend to a mathema- 
tical exactness in their designations of one paiii- 
cular sort of character among them, from the 
forte or piano of a certain wind instrument they 



use, — ^which they say is infallible. I dare 

not mention the name of the instrument in this 

place ; it is sufficient we have it amongst us — 

but never think of making a drawing by it ; r 

this is enigmatical, and intended to be so, at least 

ad populum: and therefoi*e, I beg, madam, 

when you come here, that you read on as fast as 
you can, and never stop to make any inquiry 
about it. 

There are others again who will draw a man's 
character from no other helps in the world but 
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merely from his evaluations ; — »— but this oCten 
gives a very incorrect outline, unless,, indeed, you 
tj^^e a sketch of his repletions too ; and> by cor- 

-recting one drawing from the other, compound 
one good figure out of theiQ both. 

! I should hftve no objection to this method, but 

; that 1 think it must snxell too strong of the lamp, 
and be rendered still more operose by forcing 
yqu to have an eye to the rest of hi^ Non-Naturals 

Why the most natural actions of a man's 

life should be called his Non-Naturals — ^is another 
question. 

• There are others, fourthly, who disdain every 

one of these expedients ; ^not from any fertility 

of their own, but from the various ways of doing 
it which they have borrowed from the honourable 
devices which the Pentagraphic Brethren • of the 

brush have shown in taking copies. These, 

you must know, are your great historians. 

One of these you will see drawing a full-length 

character against the light ; that's illiberal, — 

dishonesty-^^md hai^d uppn the character of the 
xoan who sits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will make a draw- 
: ing of you in the camera ; — ^that is miost unfair 
of all, because there you are sure to be represented 
in some of your most ridiculous attitudes. 

To avoid all and every one of these errors, in 
giving you my uncle Toby's character, I am deter- 
mined to draw it by no mechanical help whatever ; 

^Bor shall my pencil be guided by any one 

wind instrument which ever was blown upon, 

either on this or the other side of the Alps ; 

nor will I consider either his repletions or his 
discharges, -T- or touch upon his Non-Naturals; 

■ ^but, in a word, I wifl draw my ujacle Toby's 

character from his Kpqby-Hobsiu 

GHAPTE& XXIV. 

If I wa3 not morally sure that the reader must 
be out of all patience for my uncle Toby's cha- 
racter, — I would here previously have convinced 
him that there is no instrument so fit to draw 
such a thing with as that which I have pitched 
upon. ' 

A man and his Ho^t-Hobse, though I cannot 
say that they act and re-act exactly after the same 
manner in which the soul and body do upon each 
other, yet, doubtless, there is a communication 
between them of some kind ; and my opinion 
rather is that there is something in it more of the 

manner of electrified bodies ; and that, by 

means of the heated parts of the rider, which come 

immediately into contact with the back of the 

HoBBT-HoRSE, — by long journeys, and much fric- 

, tion, it so happens that the body of the rider is 

' at length filled as full of Hobby-Horsical matter 

' as it can hold ; so that, if you are able to give 

. but a clear description of the nature of the one, 

• you may form a pretty exact notion of the genius 
and character of the other. 

Now, the HoBBY-HoRSE which my uncle Toby 
always rode upon was, in my opinion, a Hobby- 

• HoBSE well worth giving a description of, if it was 
only upon the score of his great singularity ; — for 

• you might have travelled from York to Dover, — 
■ from Dover to Penzance in Cornwall, — and from 

1 * Fentagraph, an instruiQent to copy prints and pi«* 
. turo» xaeohanically, aad in aoy proportion. 



Penzance to York l^ck again, and not have b^h 
such another upon the road ; or if you had seen 
such a one, whatever haste you had been in, 
you must infallibly have stopped to have taken a 
view of him. Indeed, the gait and figure of him 
was so strange, and so utterly unlike was he, from 
his head to his tail^ to any one of the whole species^ 
that it was now and then made a matter of dispute 
~ whether he was really a Hobby-Horse or no : 
— —but as the Philosopher would use no other 
argument to the sceptic, who disputed with him 
against the reality of motion, save that of rising 
up upon his legs, and walking across the room — 
so would my uncle Toby use no other argument 
to prove his Hobby-Horse was a Hobby-Horse 
indeed, but by getting upon his back and riding 
him about ; leaving the world, after that, to deter- 
mine the point as it thought fit. 

In good truth, my uncle Toby mounted him 
with so much pleasure, and he carried my uncle 
Toby so well — that he troubled his head very 
little with what the world either said or thought 
about it. 

It is now high time, however, that I give you a 

description of him : ^But, to go on regularlyf I 

only beg you will give me leave to acquaint you, 
first, how my uncle Toby came by him. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The wound in my uncle Toby's groin, which he 
received at the siege of Namur, rendering him 
unfit for the service, it was thought expedient he 
should return to Kngland^ in order, if possible, to 
be set to rights. 

He was four years totally confined, — ^pajrt of it 
to his bed* and all of it to his room ; and, in, the 
course of his cure, which was all that time iu 
hand, suffered unspeakable miseries, — owing to a 
succession of exfoliations from the os puhisy and. 
the outward edge of that part of the coaendix called 
the OS ilium, — both which bones were dismally 
crushed, as much by the irregularity of the stone, 
which I told you was broke off the parapet, — as 
by its size — (though it was pretty large) ; which 
inclined the surgeon all along to think that the 
great injury which it had done my uncle Toby's 
groin was more owing to the gravity of the stone 
itself than to the projectile force of it, — which, he 
would often tell him, was a great happiness. 

My father, at that time, was just begiuning 

business in London, and had taken a house ; 

and as the truest friendship and cordiality sub- 
sisted between the two brothers, — and that m^ 
father thought my uncle Toby could no where be 
so well nursed and taken caji'e of as in his own 
house, — ^he assigned him the very best apai*tment 

in it. And, what was a much more sincere 

majrk of his affection still, he would never suffer a 
friend or an acquaintance to step into the house, on 
any occasion, but he would take him by the hand» 
and lead him up stairs to see his brother Toby, 
and chat an hour by his bed-side. 

The history of a soldier's wound beguiles the 
pain of it — ^my uncle's visitors, at least, thought 
so, and, in tlieir daily calls upon him, from the 
courtesy arising out of that belief, they would 
frequently turn the discourse to that subject^ — 
and from that subject Hxe discourse would gene-- 
rally roll on to the siege itself. 

These conversations were infinitely kind; and my 
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uncle Tobjr received great relief from them, and 
would have received much more, but that they 
brought him into some unforeseen perplexities, 
which, for three months together, retarded his 
cure greatly ; and, if he had not hit upon an 
expedient to extricate himself out of them, I 
verily believe they would have laid him in his 
grave. 

What these perplexities of my uncle Toby were 
'tis impossible for you to guess ; ^if you could, 



— I should blush ; not as a relation, not as a man, 
— nor even as a woman, — ^bnt I should blush as 
an author ; inasmuch as I set no small store by 
myself, upon this very account, that my reader 
has never yet been able to guess at anything. 
And in this, sir, I am of so nice and singular a 
humour, that if I thought you was able to fortn 
the least judgment or probable conjecture to your- 
self of what was to come in the next page — I 
would tear it out of my book. 



VOLUME THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

I HAVE begun a new book, on purpose that I 
might have room enough to explain the nature of 
the perplexities in which my uncle Toby was 
involved from the many discourses and interroga- 
tions about the siege of Namur, where he received 
his wound. 

I must remind the reader, in case he has read 
the history of King William's wars ; — ^but if he 
has not — I then inform him that one of the most 
memorable attacks in that siege was that which 
was made by the English and Dutch upon the 
point of the advanced counterscarp, before the 
gate of St. Nicholas, which inclosed the great 
sluice or waterstop, where the English were terri- 
bly exposed to the shot of the counter-guard and 
demi-bastion of St. Roch : the issue of which hot 
dispute, in three words, was this, — That the Dutch 
lodged themselves upon the counter-guard, — and 
that the English made themselves, masters of the 
covered-way before St. Nicholas's gate, notwith- 
standing the gallantry of the French officers, who 
exposed themselves upon the glacis sword in hand. 

As this was the principal attack of which my 
ancle Toby was an eye-witness at Namur, — the 
army of the besiegers being cut off, by the con- 
fluence of the l^laes and Sambre, from seeing 
much of each other's operations, — my uncle Toby 
was generally more eloquent and particular in his 
account of it ; and the many perplexities he was 
in arose out of the almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties he found in telling his story intelligibly, and 
giving such clear ideas of the differences and dis- 
tinctions between the scarp and counterscarp, — 
the glacis and covered-way, — ^the half-moon and 
ravelin, — ^as to make his company fully comprehend 
where and what he was about. 

Writers themselves are too apt to confound 

these terms ; so that you will the less wonder, if 

in his endeavours to explain them, and in opposi- 
tion to many misconceptions, that my uncle Toby 
did oft-times puzzle his visitors, and sometimes 
himself too. 

To speak the truth, unless the company my 
father led up stairs were tolerably clear-headed, 
or my uncle Toby was in one of his explanatory 
moods, it was a difficult thing, do what he could, 
to keep the discourse free from obscurity. 

What rendered the account of this affair the 
more intricate to my uncle Toby was this, — ^that 
in the attack of the counterscarp before the gate 
of St. Nicholas, extending itself from the bank of 



the Maes, quite up the great water-stop, — the 
ground was cut and cross-cut with such a multi- 
tude of dykes, drains, rivulets, and sluices, on all 
sides, — and he would get so sadly bewildered and 
set fast amongst them, that frequently he could 
neither get backwards nor forwards, to save his 
life ; and was oft-times obliged to give up the 
attack upon that very account only. 

These perplexing rebuffs gave my uncle Toby 
Shandy more perturbations than you woiild ima- 
gine ; and, as my father's kindness to him was 
continually dragging up fresh friends, and fresh 
inquiries, — he l:^d but a very uneasy task of it. 

No doubt, my uncle Toby had great command 
of himself, — and could guard appearances, I 
believe, as well as most men ; yet any one may 
imagine that, when he could not retreat out of 
the ravelin without getting into the half-moon, or 
get out of the covered-way without falling down 
the counterscarp, nor cross the dyke without 
danger of sUpping into the ditch, but that he must 

liave fretted and fumed inwardly He did so 

-and the little and hourly vexations, which may 



seem trifling and of no account to the man who 
has not read Hippocrates, yet, whoever has read 
Hippocrates or Dr. James M'Kenzie, and has con- 
sidered well the effects which the passions and 
affections of the mind have upon the digestion— 
(why not of a wound, as well as of a dinner 
may easily conceive what sharp paroxysms 
exacerbations of his wound my uncle Toby must 
have undergone upon that score only. 

My uncle Toby could not philosophise 

upon it — it was enough he felt it was so — and, 
having sustained the pain and sorrows of it for 
three months together, he was resolved, some way 
or other, to extricate himself. 

He was one morning lying upon his back in his 
bed, the anguish and nature of the wound upon 
his groin suffering him to lie in no other position, 
when a thought came into his head, that if he 
could purchase such a thing, and have it pasted 
down upon a board, as a large map of the fortifi- 
cations of the town and citadel of Nanmry with 
its environs, it might be a means of giving him 
1 take notice of his desire to have the 
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environs, along with the town and citadel, for this 
reason, because my uncle Toby's wound was got 
in one of the traverses, about thirty toises from 
the returning angle of the trench, opposite to the 
salient angle of ti^e demi-bastion of St. Roch ; . . . 
so that he was pretty confident he could stick a 
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pin upon the identical spot of ground where he was 
stan(Ung when the stone struck him. 

All this succeeded to his wishes, and not only 
freed him from a world of mtd explanations, but, 
in the end, it proved the happy means, as you 
will read, of procuring my uncle Toby his Hobby- 

HOBSE. 

CHAPTER IL 

There is nothing so foolish, when you are at 
the expense of makmg an entertainment of this 
kind, as to order things so badly as to let your 
critics and gentry of reiined taste run it down : 
nor is there anything so likely to make them do it 
as that of leaving them out of the party, or, what 
is full as offensiye, of bestowing your attention 
upon the rest of your guests in so particular a 
way as if there was no such thing as a critic (by 
occupation) at table. 

I guard against both; for, in the first place, 
I have left half-a-dozen places purposely open 
for them ; an(|, in the next place, I pay them 

all court Gentlemen, I kiss your hands, — I 

protest no company could give me half the pleasure, 
— by my soul I am glad to see you, — I beg only 
you will make no strangers of yourselves, but sit 
down without any ceremony, and &11 on heartily. 

I said I had left six places, and I was upon the 
point of carrying my complaisance so far as to 
have left a seventh open for them, — and in this 

very, spot I stand on ; but being told by a 

critic (though not by occupation — ^but by nature) 
that I had acquitted myself well enough, 1 shall 
fill it up. directly, hoping, in the mean time, that I 
shall be able to make a great deal of more room 
next year. 

How, in the name of wonder! 

could your uncle Toby, who, it seems, was a 
military man, and whom you have represented as 

no fool, be at the same time such a confused, 

pudding-headed, muddle-headed fellow, as 

Go look. 

So, Sir Critic, I could have replied ; but I scorn 

it. It is language unurbane, — ^and only befitting 

the man who cannot give clear and satisfactory 
accounts of things, or dive deep enough into the 
first causes of human ignorance and confusion. 
It is, moreover, the reply valiant, — and therefore 
I reject it ; for though it might have suited my 
uncle Toby's character as a soldier excellently 
well, — and had he not accustomed himself, in such 
attacks, to whistle the Lillibullero,— as he wanted 
no courage, 'tis the very answer he would have 
given ; yet it would by no means have done for 
me. You see, as plain as can be, that I write as 

a man of erudition ; that even my similes, my 

Illusions, my illustrations, my metaphors, are 

erudite, and that I must sustain my character 

properly, and contrast it properly, too — else what 

^ould become of me ? Why, Sir, I should be 

imdone ;— at this very moment that I am going 
liere to fill up one place against a critic, — I should 
^^ve made an opening for a couple. 

Therefore 1 answer thus : — 

Pray, sir, in all the reading which you have 
ever read, did you ever read such a book as Locke's 

Essay upon the Human Understanding? 

Don't answer me rashly, — ^because many, I know, 
quote the book who have not read it, — and many 

have read it who understand it not If either 

of these is your case, as I write to instruct, I will 



tell you, in three words, what the book is, 

It is a history A history 1 of whom I what I 

where 1 when ? . . . . Don't hurry yourself It 

ia a history-book, sir, (which may possibly recom- 
mend it to the world) of what passes in a man's 
own mind ; and if you will say so much of the 
book, and no more, believe me, you will cut no 
contemptible figure in a metaphysic circle. 

But this by tiie way. 

Now, if you will venture to go aldbg with me, 
and look down into the bottom of this matter, it 
will be found that the cause of obscurity and con- 
fusion in the mind of a man is threefold. 

Dull organs, dear sir, in the first place. 
Secondly, slight and transient impressions made 
by the objects, when the said organs are not dull. 
And, thirdly, a memory like unto a sieve, not able 

to retain what it has received. Call down 

Dolly, your chambermaid, and I will give you my 
cap, and bell along with it, if I make not this 
matter so plain that Dolly herself shall understand 

it as well as Malebranche. When Dolly has 

indited her epistle to Robin, and has tlirust her 
hand into the bottom of her pocket, hanging by 

her right side take that opportunity to recollect 

that the organs and faculties of perception can, 
by nothing in this world, be so aptly typified and 
explained as by that one thing which Dolly's hand 

is in seurch of — • Your organs are not so dull 

that I should inform you — it is an inch, sir^ of red 
seal-wax. 

When this is melted and dropped upon the 
letter, if Dolly fumbles too long for her thimble, 
till the wax is over-hardened, it will not receive 
the mark of her thimble from the usual impulse 
which was wont to imprint it. Very welL If 
Dolly's wax, for want of better, is bees-wax, or of 
a temper too soft, — though it may receive, it will 
not hold the impression, how hard soever Dolly 
thrusts against it ; and last of all, supposing the 
wax good, and eke the thimble, but applied thereto 
in careless haste, as her misti-ess rings the bell ; — 
in any of these three cases, the print, left by the 
thimble, will be as unlike the prototype as a brass 
jack. 

Now you must understand that not one of these 
was the true cause of the confusion in my uncle 
Toby's discourse ; and it is for that very reason I 
enlarge upon them so long, after the manner of 
great physiologists — ^to show the world what it did 
not arise from. 

What it did arise from I have hinted above ; 
and a fertile source of obscurity it is, — and ever 
will be,— ^nd that is the unsteady uses of words, 
which have perplexed the clearest and most exalted 
understandings. 

It is ten to one (at Arthur's) whether you have 

ever read the literary histories of past ages ; - 

if you have, — what terrible battles, yclept logo- 
machies, have they occasioned and perpetuated 
with much gall and ink-shed — that a good-natured 
man cannot read the accounts of them without 
tears in his eyes. 

Gentle critic ! when thou hast weighed all this, 
and considered within thyself how much of thy 
own knowledge, discourse, and conversation has 
been pestered and disordered, at one time or other, 

by this, and this only : ^what a pudder and 

racket in Councils about ovela and {nrdaraais ; and 
in the schools of the learned about power and 
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4UMut emtnemf and about quintes- 



senoes ; about gubataacea, and about spaoe : — 

Avhat coufiiaioii in gseater Theaikbs, hxmi worda 
of littlo meaoiag, uid as ifideterminate a moae ; 

when tboB oonaidereat thia, thou wilt not 

wonder at my uncle Toby's perplexities ;— — -thou 
wUt drop a tear of pity upon his scarp and his 
counterscarp, — ^his glaeia and his oovei«d*way^ — 
his ravelin and his half-moon : 'twas not by idoas 
— ^by Heaven ! — his life was put in jeopardy by 
woids. 

CHAPTratm. 

When my uncle Toby got his map of Namur to 
his mind, he began immediately to aip^y himself, 
and with tiie utmost ditigenoe, to the studv of it ; 
for nothing being of more importance to hun than 
his recovery, and his recovery d^ending, as you 
have read, upon the passions and afiectious of his 
mind, it behoved him to take the nicest care to 
make himself so far master of his subject as to be 
able to talk upon it without emotion. 

In a fortnight's close and painful application, 
which, by the bye, did my unole Toby's wound 
upon his groin no good, — ^he was enabled, by the 
help of s(Mne marginal documents at the feet of 
the elephant, together with Gobesius's military 
architecture and pyrohallogy, translated from th^ 
Flemish, to form his discourse with passable per- 
spicuity ; and, before he was two full months gone, 
he was right eloquent upon it, and could make not 
only the attack of the advanced counterscarp with 

great order ; — < but having, by that time, gone 

much deeper into the art than what his first motive 
made necessary, — my uncle Toby was able to cross 
the Maes and Sambre ; make diversions as far as 
Vauban's line, the abbey of Salsines, &c., and 
give his visitors as distmct a history of each of 
their attacks as of that of the gate of St. Nicholas, 
where he bad the honour to receive his wound. 

But desire of knowledge, like the thirst of riohes, 
increases ever with the acquisition of it. The 
more my uncle Toby pored over his map, the 
more he took a liking to it ;'—-^ — by the same 
process and electrical assimilation, as 1 told you, 
through which, I ween, the souls of connoisseurs 
th^nselves, by long friction and incumbition, have 
the happiness, at length, to get all be-vevtu'd, be- 
pictured, be-butterflied, and befiddled. 

The move my uncle Toby drank of this sweet 
fountain of science, Uie greater was the heat and 
impatience of his thirst ; so that, before the first 
year of his confinement had well gone round, there 
was scarce a fortified town in Italy or Flanders of 
which, by one means or other, he had not procured 
a plan, reading over, as he got them, and care- 
fully collating therewith, the histories of their 
sieges; their demolitions, their improvements and 
new works ; all which he would read with that 
intense application and delight that he would forget 
himself, his wound, his confinement, his dinner. 

In the second year, my uncle Toby purchased 
Ramelli and Cataneo, translated from the Italian ; 

likewise Stevinus Moralis, the Chevalier de 

Yille, Lorinl, Coehorn, Sheeter, the Coimt de 
Pagan, the Marshal Yauban, Mens. Blondel, with 
almost as many more books of military architecture 
as Don Quixote was found to have of chivalry, 
when the curate and barber invaded his library. 

Towards the beginning of the third year, which 
waa in August uinety-mne, my uncle Toby found 



it Beoessaiy to imdeotaBd a little of prf^oelileflL 

And, having jvdged it best to dmw 



knowledge firom tke fountain-head, ho began with 
N. Tartagha, who, it seems, was the first nsaa wlio 
detected the imposition of a oannon-ball'a doing aH 
that mischief under the notion of a n^t lime. — 
This, N. Tartaglia proved to my uncle Toby to be 
an impossible thing. 
— ^ — .—Endless is the search of Truth I 
No sooner waa my unele Toby satisfiod which 
road the cannon-ball did npi so, but he waa in- 
sensibly led on, and resolved in his mind to inquire 
and find out which road the ball did gow For 
which purpoae, he was obliged to set off a&«sh 
with old Maltos, and studied him devoutly^^^^He 
proceeded next to Galileo and Torrirelliaa, wtyRwrnn, 
by certain geometrical rules, infallibly laid dawn, 
he found the precise path to be a Pababola^ — or 
else an Hypembola, — and that the parannater, or 
laius reotum, of the conic section of the said part 
was, to the quantity and amplitude in a dvect 
ratio, as the whole line to the sine of double the 
angle of incidence, formed by the breach upon a 
horizontal plane ; — —and that the semi-pavametar 

— Stop I — ^my dear nncle Toby, stop go not Q»e 

foot further into this thorny and bewildered traek : 
— — ^intricate are the steps! intricate at« the 
mazes of this labyrinth ! intricate are tiie troubles 
which the pursuit of this bewitching phautom, 
Knowlbdge, will luring upon thee. ■ O, mv' 
uncle ! fly — fly — ^fly from it as from a aerponlL 
— ...—.Is it fit, good^iatured man ! thou shonldst 
sit up, with the wound upon thy groin, whole- 
nights, baking thy blood with hectic watchhigsl 

Alas! it will exasperate thy symptoms, 

—check thy perspirations, evaporate thy spirits, 
-^waste thy animal'strength, — dry up thy radical 
moisture, — bring thee into a costive halnt of body, 
— ^impair thy health, — and hasten all the infir- 
mities of thy old age. ■ > ■■■ O my unclo ! ray 
uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER IV. 

I WOULD not give a groat for that man's know- 
ledge in pen-<»«kft who does not understand this, 
— That the best plain narrative in the world, 
tacked very close to the last spirited apostrophe 
to my uncle Toby, — would have felt both cold and 
vapid upon the reader's palate ; therefore, I forth- 
with put an end to the chapter, though I was in 
the middle of my story. 

-n.- Writers of my stamp have one pnixnplo in 

common with painters. — Where an exact 

copying makes our pictures less striking, we choose 
the less evil ; deeming it myore pardonable to 

trespass against truth than beauty. r-This is 

to be imderstood cum grano salts ; but be it as it 
wiU, — as the parallel ismado more for the sake of 
letting the apostrophe cool, than anything else, — 
it is not very material whether, upon any other 
score, the reader approves of it or not. 

In the latter end of the third year, my uncle 
Toby, perceiving that the parameter and serai- 
parameter of the conic section angered his wound, 
he left ofiP the study of projectiles in a kind of a huff, 
and betook himself to liie practical part of fortifi- 
cation only ; the pleasure of which, like a spring 
held back, returned upon him with redoubled 
force. 

It was in this year that my uncle began to 1»ekk 
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in npaift^ithe daily regularity of a clean shirty — to | 
disnuas liis barber unshaven^ — and to allow bis 
surgeon soarce time sufficient to dress his wound, 
conoemine himself so little about it as not to ask 
him once m seven times' dressing how it w^it on. 

When, lo ! all of a sudden, for the change was 

as quidc as lightning, he began to sigh heavily for 
his recovery, — complained to my father, grew 

impatient with the surgeon ; and one morning, 

as he heard Ins foot coming up stairs, he shut up 
his books, and thrust aside his instruments, in 
order to expostulate with hkn upi»k the protraction 
of the cure, which, he told him, migjit surely have 

been accomplished, at least by thattime^ He 

dwelt long upon the miseries he had imdergone, 
and the scnrows of his four years' melancholy 

impnaonment ; adding that, had it not been 

for the kind looks and fraternal cheerings of the 
best of brothers, — ^he had long since sunk under 

his misfortunes. My father was by : my uncle 

Toby's eloqu^ice brought tears into his eyes, — 

'twas unexpected. ^My uncle Toby, by nature, 

was not eloquent ; it had the greater effect. 

The surgeon was confounded ; ^not that 

th^re wanted grounds for sueh, or greater, maiks 
of impatience, — ^but 'twas unexpected too : in the 
four years he had attended him, he had never seen 
anything like it in my uncle Toby's carriage ; he 
had never once dropped one fretful or discontented 
word ; ^he had been all patience, — ^all sub- 
mission. 

— We lose the right of complaining sometimes 

by forbearing it ; ^but we often treble the force : 

— The surgeon was astonished ; ^but much more 

so when he heard my imcle Toby go on, and 
peremptorily insist upon his hes^g up the wound 
directly, — or sending for Monsieur Bonjat, the 
King's Serjeant-Surgeon, to do it for him. 

The desire of life and health is implanted in 

man's nature ; the love of liberty t^ enlarge* 

ment is a sister passion to it : these my uncle 
Toby had in common with his species ; — and either 
of iiiem. had been sufficient to aecmmt for his 

e^umest desire to get well, and out of doors ; 

but I have told you before that nothing wrought 

with our family after the common way ; ^and 

&om the time and manner in which this eager 
desire showed itself, in the present case, the pene- 
trating reader will suspect £here was some other 
cause or crotchet for it in my uncle Toby's head. 

There was so : and 'tis the subject of Uie 

next chapter to set forth what that cause and 
crot<^e( was. I own, when that's done, 'twill be 
time to return back to the parlour fire-side, where 
we left my uncle Toby in the middle of his sentence. 

CHAPTER V. 

When a man gives himself up to the govern- 
ment of a ruling passion, or in other words, when his 

HoBBT-flOBSE grows head-strong) farewell cool 

reason and fair discretion. 

My uncle Toby's wound was near well ; and as 
soon as the surgeon recovered his surprise, and 
could get leave to say as umth — ^he told him 'twas 
just beginning to incarnate ; and that if no fresh 
exfoliation happened, which there was no sign of, 
— ^it would be dried up in five or six weeks. The 
sound of as many Olympiads, twelve hours before, 
would have conveyed an idea of a shorter duration 
to my uncle Toby smind.^— ^—The suceeswon of 



bis ideas was now rupid ; he bfroiled with im- 
patience to put his design in execution ; and 

so, witibout consulting farther with any soul living, 
— whidb, by the bye, I think is rights when you 
are predetermined to take no one soul's advice, — 
he privately (»:>dered Trim, his man, to pack up a 
bundle of lint and dressings, and hire a chariot- 
and-four, to be at the door exactly at twelve 
o'clock that day, when he knew my &ther would 
be upon 'Change. S o, leaving a bank-note 

upon the table, for the surgeon's care of him, and 
a letter of tender thanks for his brother's, — ^he 
packed up his maps, his books of fortification, his 
instruments, &c., Mid, by the help of a crutdi on 

one side, and Trim on the other, ^my uncle 

Toby embarked for Shandy-haU. 

The reason, or rather the rise, of this sudden 
emigration, was as follows : — 

The table in my unde Toby's room, and at 
which, the night before this chai^^ happened, he 
was sitting, with his maps, &c., about him^ — ^being 
somewhat of the smallest, for that infinity of great 
and small instruments of knowledge which UMially 
lay crowded upon it ; — ^he had the accident, in 
reaching over for his tobacco-box, to throw down 
his compasses, and, in stooping to take the com- 
passes up with his sleeve he threw down his case 

of instruments and snuffers ; and as the 

dice took a run against him, in his endeavouring 

to catch the suauffers in falling, ^he thrust 

Monsieur Blondel off the table, and Count de 
Pagan o'top of him. 

It was to no purpose for a man, lame as my 
uncle Toby was, to think of redressing all these evils 
by himself : he rung his bell for his man Trim \ 
Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, pri'thee see what 
confusion I have here been making. — I must have 

some better contrivance, — Trim^ Canst not 

thou take my rule, and measure the length and 
breadth of this table, and then go and bespeak me 

one as big again! Yes, an' please your 

Honour, replied Trim, making a bow ; — -but I 
hope your Honour will be soon well enough to eet 
down to your country seat, where, — as your Honour 
takes so much pleasure in fortification, — ^we could 
manage this matter to a T. 

I must here inform you that this servant of 
my uncle Toby's, who went by the name of Trim, 
had been a corporal in my uncle's own company : 

^his real name was James Butler ; but 

having got the nick-name of Trim in the regi- 
ment, my uncle Toby, unless when he happened 
to be very angry wiila. him, would never call him 
by any other name. 

The poor fellow had been disabled for the 
service by a wound on his left knee by a musket- 
bullet, at the battle of Landen> which was two 

years before the affair of Namur ; ^-and as 

the fellow was well beloved in the raiment, and 
a handy fellow into the bargain, my uncle Toby 
took him for his servant ; and of an excellent use 
was he, attending my uncle Toby in the camp 
and in his quarters, as a valet, groom, barber, 
cook, serapster, and nurse ; and, indeed, from 
first to last, waited upon him and served him 
with great fidelity and affection. 

My uncle Toby loved the man in return ; and 
what attached him more to him still was the 

similitude of thwr knowledge. For Corporal 

Trim (for so, for the future, I shall call him), by 
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four years* oocaaonal attention to his master's 
discourse upon fortified towns, and the advantage 
of prying and peeping continually into his master's 
plans, &c., exclusive and besides what he gained 
HoBBr-HORSiCALLT as a body-servant (noH Hobby- 
horsical per se), had become no mean proficient 
in the science ; and was thought, by the cook and 
chambermaid, to know as much of the nature of 
strongholds as my uncle Toby himself. 

I have but one more stroke to give to finish 
Corporal Trim's character, — and it is the only 
dark line in it. The fellow loved to advise, — or 
rather to hear himself talk ; his carriage, however, 
was so perfectly respectful, 'twas easy to keep him 
silent when you had him so ; but set his tongue 
a-going, — you had no hold of him ; he was voluble ; 
— the eternal interlardings of pour Honour, with 
the respectfulness of Corporal Trim's manner, 
intercecQng so strongly in behalf of his elocution 
— that, though you might have been incommoded, 
— you could not well be angry. My uncle Toby 
was seldom either the one or the other with him, 
— or, at least, this fault in Trim broke no squares 
with *em. My uncle Toby, as I said, loved the 
man ; — and, besides, as he ever looked upon a 
faithful servant— but as an humble friend, — ^he 

could not bear to stop his mouth. Such was 

Corporal Trim. 

If I durst presume, continued Trim, to give 
your Honour my advice, and speak my opinion in 

this matter. Thou art welcome. Trim, quoth 

my uncle Toby ; speak, — speak what thou 
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thinkest upon the subject, man, without fear. 

Why, then, replied Trim (not hanging his ears, 
and scratching his head, like a countiy lout, but) 
stroking his hair back from his forehead, and 

standing erect as before his division. 1 think, 

quoth Trim, advancing his left, which was his 
lame leg, a little forwards, — ^and pointing with 
his right hand open towards a map of Dunkirk, 
which was pinned against the hangings, — I think, 
quoth Corporal Trim, with humble submission to 
your Honour's better judgment, that these ravelins, 
bastions, curtains, and homworks, make but a 
poor, contemptible, fiddle-faddle piece of work of 
it here upon paper, compared to what your 
Honour and I could make of it were we in the 
country by ourselves, and had but a rood, or a 
rood and a half of ground to do what we pleased 
with. As summer is coming on, continued Trim, 
your Honour might sit out of doors, and give 

me the nography (Call it ichnography, 

quoth my uncle) of the town or citadel, your 

Honour was pleased to sit down before, — and I 
will be shot by your Honour upon the glacis of it, 

if I do not fortify it to your Honour's mind. 

I dare say thou wouldst. Trim, quoth my uncle. 

For if your Honour, continued the Corporal, 

could but mark me the polygon, with its exact 

lines and angles. That I could do very well, 

quoth my uncle. 1 would begin with the foss^, 

and if your Honour could tell me the proper 

depth and breadth. 1 can to a hair's breadth. 

Trim, replied my uncle. 1 would throw out 

the earth upon this hand towards the town for 
the scarp, — and on that hand towards the cam- 
paign for the counterscarp. Very right. Trim, 

quoth my uncle Toby. And when I had sloped 

them to your mind, an' please your Honour, I 
would face the glacis, as the finest fortifications 



are done in Flanders, with sods, — and .«s your 
Honour knows they should be, — and I wouM 

make the walls and parapets with sods too. 

The best engineers call them gazons, Trim, said 

my uncle Toby. Whether they are gasons 

or sods, is not much matter, replied Trim ; your 
Honour knows they are ten times beyond a facing 

either of brick or stone. 1 know they are, 

Trim, in some respects, — quoth my uncle Toby, 

nodding his head ; for a cannon-ball enterd 

into the gazon right onwards, without bringing 
any rubbish down with it, which might fill the 
foss^ (as was the case at St. Nicholas's Gate), and 
facilitate the passage over it. 

Your Honour understands these matters, replied 
Corporal Trim, better than any officer in his 

Majesty's service : but would your Hcmour 

please to let the bespeaking of the table alone, 
and let us but go into the country, I would work, 
under your Honour's directions, like a horse, and 
make fortifications for you something like a tani^, 
with all their batteries, saps, ditches, and pali- 
sadoes, that it should be worth all the world's 
riding twenty miles to go and see it. 

My uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet as 

Trim went on ; but it was not a blush of guilt, 

— of modesty, or of anger ; — ^it was a blush of joy ; 

he was fired with Corporal Trim's project 

and description. Trim ! said my uncle Toby, 

thou hast said enough. ^We might begin the 

campaign, continued Trim, on the very day that 
his Majesty and the allies take the field, and 

demolish *em, town by town, as fast as 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, say no more. 

Your Honour, continued Trim, might sit in your 
arm-chair (pointing to it) this fine weather, giving 

me your orders, and I would Say no 

more, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby. Be- 
sides, your Honour would get not only pleasure 
and good pastime, but good air, and good exercise, 
and good health, and your honour's wound would 

be well in a month. Thou hast said 

enough, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby (putting his 
hand into his breeches-pocket) — I like thy project 

mightily. And if your Honour pleases, 

I'll this moment go and buy a pioneer's spade to 
take down with us, and I'll bespeak a shovel, and 

a pick-axe, and a cquple of Say no more, 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, leaping up upon one 
leg, quite overcome with rapture, — and thrusting 

a guinea into Trim's hand. Trim, said my 

uncle Toby, say no more ; ^but go down. Trim, 

this moment, my lad, and bring up my sijpper 
this instant. 

Trim ran down and brought up his master's 

supper, — to no purpose ; Trim's plan of 

operation ran so in my uncle Toby's head, he 

could not taste it. Trim, quoth my uncle 

Toby, get rafe to bed: 'twas all one. 

Corporal Trim's description had fired his ima- 
gination ; — ^iny uncle Toby could not shut his 

eyes. ^The more he considered it, the more 

bewitching the scene appeared to him ; — —so 
that, two full hours before day-light, he had come 
to a final determination, and had concerted the 
whole plan of his and Corporal Trim's decampment. 

My uncle Toby had a little neat country-house 
of his own, in the village where my father's estate 
lay at Shandy, which had been left him by an old 
uncle, with a small estate of about one hundred 
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pounds a year. Behind this house, and contiguous 
to it^ was a kitchen-garden of about half an acre ; 

and at the bottom of the garden, and cut off 

from it by a tall yew-hedge, was a bowling-green, 
containing just about as much ground as Corporal 

Trim wished for : so that as Trim uttered the 

words, ^^ a rood and a half of ground to do what 
they would with," — this identical bowling-green 
instantly presented itself, and became curiously 
painted, all at once, upon the retina of my uncle 
Toby's fancy, — which was the physical cause of 
making him change colour, or, at least, of height- 
ening his blush to that immoderate degree I 
spoke of. 

Never did lover post down to a beloved mistress 
with more heat and expectation, than my uncle 
Toby did to enjoy this self-same thing in private. 

■ I say in private. for it was 

sheltered from the house, as I told you, by a tall 
yew-hedge, and was covered on the other three 
sides from mortal sight, by rough holly, and 

thick-set flowering shrubs ; so that the 

idea of not being seen did not a little contribute 
to the idea of pleasure preconceived in my uncle 

Toby's mind Vain thought ! however 

thick it was planted about, — or private soever it 
might seem, — to think, dear uncle Toby, of enjoying 
a thing which took up a whole rood and a half of 
ground, — and not have it known ! 

How my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim managed 
this matter, — with the history of their campaigns, 
which were no way barren of events, — may make 
no uninteresting under-plot in the epitasis and 

working up of this drama. At present the 

scene must drop, — and change for the parlour 
fire-side. 

CHAPTER VI. 

What can they be doing, brother 1 said 

my father. 1 think, replied my. uncle Toby, 

taking, as I told you, his pipe from his mouth, 
and striking the ashes out of it as he began his 

sentence ; 1 think, replied he, it would not 

be amiss, brother, if we rung the bell. 

Pray, what's all that racket over our heads, 

Obadiah? quoth my father; my brother 

and I can scarce hear ourselves speak. 

Sir, answered Obadiah, making a bow towards 
his left shoulder, my mistress is taken very badly. 

' And where's Susan running down the garden 

there, as if they were going to ravish her ? 

Sir, she is running the shortest cut into the town, 

replied Obadiah, to fetch the old midwife. 

Thep saddle a horse, quoth my father, and do 
you go directly for Dr. Slop, the man-midwife, 
with all our services,— and let him know your 
mistress is fallen into labour, — and that I desire 
he will return with you with all speed. 

It is very strange, says my father, addressing 
himself to my uncle Toby, as Obadiah shut the 
door, — as there is so expert an operator as Dr. 
Slop so near, that my wife should persist to the 
very last in this obstinate humour of hers, in 
trusting the life of my child, who has had one 
misfortune already, to the ignorance of an old 

woman ; and not only the life of my child, 

brother, — but her own life, and with it the lives 
of all the children I might, peradventure, have 
begot out of her hereafter. 

Mayhap, brother, replied my uncle Toby, my 
sister does it to save the expense. — A 



pudding's-end, — replied my father; — the Doctor 
must be paid the same for inaction as action, — if 
not better, — ^to keep him in temper. 

Then it can be out of nothing in the 

whole world, quoth my uncle Toby, in the sim- 

pUcity of his heart, — but MoiDESTY : My sister, 

I dare say, added he, does not care to let a man 

come so near her.**** 1 will not say whether 

my uncle Toby had completed the sentence or 

not ; 'tis for his advantage to suppose he 

had,— as, I think, he could have added no Onk 
Word which would have improved it. 

If, on the contrary, my uncle Toby had not 
fully arrived at the period's end, — then the world 
stands indebted to the sudden snapping of my 
father's tobacco-pipe for one of the neatest 
examples of that ornamental figure in oratory 

which rhetoricians style the Aposiopesis. 

Just heaven I how does the poco piu and the 
poco meno of the Italian artists; — the insensible 
MORE or LESS, determine the precise line of beauty 
in the sentence, as well as in the statue I How 
do the shght touches of the chisel, the pencil, the 
pen, the fiddlestick, et C4Biera, give the true swell 
which gives the true pleasure ! 0, my country- 
men ! —be nice ; be cautious of your language ; 

and never, ! never let it be forgotten upon what 
small particles your eloquence and your fame 
depend. 

" My sister, mayhap," quoth my uncle 

Toby, <' does not choose to let a man come so 
near her **♦*." Make this dash 'tis an Apo- 
siopesis. Take the dash away, and write Back- 



side, — 'tis bawdy.- 



Scratch Backside out. 



and put covered-way in, — 'tis a metaphor ; and, 
I dare say, as fortification ran so much in my 
uncle Toby's head, that if he had been left to have 
added one word to the sentence, that word was it. 
But whether that was the case or not the case ; 

or whether the snapping of my father's 

tobacco-pipe so critically, happened through acci- 
dent or anger — will be seen in due time. 

CHAPTER vn. 

Though my father was a good natural philo- 
sopher — yet he was something of a moral philo- 
sopher too ; for which reason, when his tobacco- 
pipe snapped short in the middle, — he had nothing 
to do — as such — ^but to have taken hold of the 
two pieces, and thrown them gently upon the back 

of the fire. He did no such thing ; 

he threw them with all the violence in the world ; 

and, to give the action still more emphasis, — 

he started up on both his legs to do it. 

This looked something Hke heat ; and the 

manner of his reply to what my uncle Toby was - 
saying proved it was so. 

^*< Not choose," quoth my father 

(repeating my uncle Toby's words), " to let a man 

come so near her I By Heaven, brother 

Toby ! you would try the patience of Job ; and I 
think I have the plagues of one already without 

it." ^ Why 1— Where ?— Wherein ?— Where- 

Upon what account? replied my uncle 
tihe utmost astonishment. To 



fore?— 

Toby, m 

think, said my father, of a man living to your 

age, brother, and knowing so little about women ! 

1 know nothing at all about them — ^replied 

my uncle Toby ; and I think, continued he, that 
the shock I received the year after the demolition 
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of Dunkirk, in tny affinir with widow Wadnum — 
which shock, you know, I should not have reeetred 
but from my total ignorance of the sex — has given 
me just cause to say, That I neither know nor 
do pretend to know anything about 'era, or their 
concerns either. Methinks, brother, re- 
plied my father, ysu might, at least, know so 
much as the right end of a woman from the 
wrong. It is said, in Aristotle's Master-Piece, 
** That when a man doth think of anything which 
is past — he looketh down upon the ground ; — but 
that when he thinketh of something that is to 
come, he looketh up towards the heavens." 

My uncle Toby, I suppose, thought of neither ; 

I for he looked horizontally. Right 

end, — quoth my uncle Toby, muttering the two 
words low to himself, and fixing his two eyes 
insensibly, as he muttered them, upon a small 
crevice, formed by a bad joint in the chimney- 
piece ; right end of a woman ! 1 declare, 

quoth my uncle, I know no more which it is than 

the man in the moon ; and if I was to think, 

continued my micle Toby (keeping his eye still 
fixed upon the bad joint), this month together, I 
am sure I should not be able to find it out. 

Then, brother Toby, replied my father, I will 
tell you. 

Everything in this world, continued my father, 
(filling a fresh pipe)— everything in this world, 

my dear brother Toby, has two handles. Not 

always, quoth my uncle Toby. At least, replied 

my father, every one has two hands, — which 

comes to the same thing. Now, if a man was 

to sit down coolly, and consider within himself 
the make, the shape, the construction, come-at- 
ability, and convenience of all the purts whidi 
constitute the whole of that animal, called Woman, 

and compare them analogically. 1 never rightly 

understood the meaning of that word, quoth my 

uncle Toby. Analogy, replied my father, is 

the certain relation and agreement, which different 

Here a devil of a rap at the door snapped 

my father's definition (like his tobacco-pipe) in 
two, — and, at the same time, crushed the head of 
as notable and curious a dissertation as ever was 

engendered in the womb of speculation ; it 

was some months before my father could get an 
opportunity to be safely delivered of it : and, at 
this hour, it is a thing full as problematical as the 
subject of the dissertation itself — (considering the 
confusion and distresses of our domestic misad- 
ventures, which are now coming thick one upon 
tlie back of another), whether I shall be able to 
find a place for it in the third volume or not. 

CHAPTOR Vin. 

It is about an hour and a halfs tolerable good 
reading since my uncle Toby rung the bell, when 
Obadiah was ordered to saddle a horse, and go 
for Dr. Slop, the man-midwife ; — so that no one 
can say, with reason, that I have not allowed 
Obadiah time enough, poetically speaking, and 
considering the emergency too, both to go and 
come ; — though morally and truly speaking, the 
man, perhaps, has scarce had time to get on his 
boots. 

If the hypercritic will go upon this, and is 
resolved after all to take a pendulum, and measure 
the true distance betwixt the ringing of the bell 
and the rap at the door ; — ^and, after finding it to 



be no more than two minutes, thirteen seconds, 
and three-fifths, — should take upon him to insult 
over me for such a breach in the unity, or rafher 
probability of time ; — I would remind him that 
the idea of duration, and of its simple modes, b 
got merely from the train and succession of our 
ideas, — and is the true scholastic pendulum, — and 
by which, as a scholar, I will be tried in this 
matter, — abjuring and detesting the jurisdiction 
of all other pendulums whatever. 

I would therefore desire him to consider that 
it is but poor eight miles from Shandy-hall to 
Dr. Slop, the man-midwife's house ; — and that, 
whilst Obadiah has been going those said miles 
and back, I have brought my uncle Toby from 
Namur, quite across all Flanders into England ; 
t hat I have had him ill upon my hands 
near four years ; — and have since travelled hkn 
and Corporal Trim, in a chariot-and-foor, a 
journey of near two hundred miles down into 
Yorkshire ; — all which put together must have 
prepared the reader's imagination for the entrance 
of Dr. Slop upon the stage, — as much, at least (I 
hope), as a dance, a song, or a concerto between 
the acts. 

If my hypercritic is intractable, — alleging, tiiat 
two minutes and thirteen seconds are no more 
than two minutes and thirteen seconds — when I 
have said all I can about them ; — ^and that this 
plea, though it might save me dranuttically, will 
damn me biographically, rendering my book, from 
this very moment, a professed Romance, which 

before was a book apocryphal : If I am thus 

pressed — I then put an end to the whole objection 
and controversy about it, all at once, — by ac- 
quainting him that Obadiah had not got above 
threescore yards from the stable-yard before he 

met with Dr. Slop ; and indeed he gave 

a dirty proof that he had met with him, — and was 
within an ace of giving a tragical one too. 

Imagine to yourself. But this bad better 

begin a new chapter. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Imagine to yourself a little, squat, uncourtly 
figure of a Dr. Slop, of about four feet and -a half 
perpendicular height, with a breadUi of bacE, and 
a sesquipedality of belly, which might have done 
honour to a serjeant in the Horse Guards. 

Such were tiie outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, 

which if you have read Hogarth's Analysis 

of Beauty, and if you have not, I wish you would, 
— ^you must know may as certainly be caricatured, 
and conveyed to the mind, by three strokes, as 
three hundred. 

Imagine such an one, — ^for, such I say, were 
the outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, coming slowly 
along, foot by foot, waddling through the dirt 
upon the vertebrae of a little diminutive pony, — 

of a pretty colour, — ^but of strength alack ! — 

scarce able to have made an amble of it, under 
such a fardel, had the roads been in an ambling 

condition. They were not. Imagine to 

yourself Obadiah mounted upon a strong monster 
of a ooach-horse, pricked into a full ^lop, and 
making all practicable speed the adverse way. 

Pray, sir, let me interest you a moment in this 
description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off posting 
in a narrow lane directly towards him, at that 
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mons&oiis rate, — sjjlashing and plunging like a 
4evil through thick and ^an, as he approached, 
woald not such a phenomenon, with such a vortex 
<>f mud and vruter moving iilong with it round its 
axm-^faave heen a subject of juster apprehension 
to Doctor Slop, in his situation, thaji the worst of 

Whiston's comets?-— ^to say nothing of the 

^aeleuB, that is, of Obadiah and the coach-horse. 
'■ ' In my idea the vortex alone of *em was 
enoc^h to have involved smd carried, if not the 
Doctor, at least the Doctor's pony^ qiMte away 
-with it. What then do you thiia^ mu^ the terror 
and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been, when 
you read (which you are just going to do) that he 
was advancing thus warily towards Shandy- 
hall, and had approached to within sixty yards of 
it, and within five yards of a sudden turn made 
by an acute angle of the garden-wall, — and in the 
dirtknt part of a dirty &ie, when Obadiah and 
his esach-hoise turned the comer, rapid, furious, 
«^-p«|> — ^fnll upon him i-^Nqthii^, I think, in 
natm^ oan be supposed more terrible thim suoh 
a teneoaiiter,-'-Hso imprompt ! so ill prepared to 
«taiid the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

What could Dr. Slop do! ■■ — *He crossed 

hiteBelf H Pugh ! — ——But the doctor, sir, 

%as a Papist^..^'*.^^ ^No matter ; he had better 

have kept hold of the pommel. He had so ; 

«tiay, as it happened, he had better have done 
nothing at all ;— >for, in crossing himself, he let 
go his whip ; — and in attempting to save his whip 
betwixt his knee and his saddle's skirt, as it 
slipped, he lost his stirrup, — ^m losing which, he 
lost his seat :-^-and in the multitude of all these 
loMes (which, by the bye, shows what little 
advantage there is m crossing), the unfortunate 
Doctor lest his presence of mind. So that, without 
waiting for Obadiah's onset, he left his pony to its 
defltmy, tumbling off it diagonally, something in 
the stjde and manner of a pack of wool, and 
without any other consequence from the fall, save 
thait of being left (as it would have been) with 
titd broadest part of him sunk about twelve inches 
ideep m the mire. 

Obadiah pulled off his ci^ twice to Dr. Slop ; 
•«-K>iiee as he was &Uing ^ — and then again when 
he saw him seated. ' * " ' Ill-timed eomplai- 
MUiee ! — ^had not the fellow better have stoi^[>ed 

his hotee, and got off and helped him 1 — > 

Sif, he did all thut his situation would allow : — 
hat the MoMENtuM of the coach-horse was so 
tgreat that Obadiah could not do it all at once ; 
— — — he rode in a circle three times round Dr. 
-Stop, (^before he could fully accomplish it anyhow ; 
^» ' a nd at last, when he did stop his beast, it 



done with such an explosion of mud that 
Obadiah had better been a league off. In short, 
never was a Doctor Slop so behited, and so tran- 
flohstaBtiatod, since that aiBftir ^same into fiEehion. 

CHAPTER X. 
Wbbn Dr. Slop entered the ba^-parlour, where 
My &1her and my uncle Toby were discoursing 
ttftm Ihe nature 6f Women,— it was hard to deter- 
Mine whether Dr. Slop's figure, or Dr. Slop's 
presence, «ooasioned more surprise to them ; for, 
••jB the -Boeident happened so near the house as not 
to nmke it wi^rth while for Obadiah to remount 
hhD,— Ohadiah had led him in as he was, unwipedf 
itMMNiOMiM, Aummrted^df irith aU his stains and 



blotehes on -him. ^He stood, like Hamlet's ghost, 

motionless and speechless, for a full minute and a 
half, at the parlour door (Obadiah still holding his 
band), with all the majesty of mud. His hinder 
parts, upon which he had received his fall, totally 
besmeared — and, in every other part of him, 
blotched over in such a manner with Obadiah's 
explosion, that you would have sworn (without 
mental reservation) that eveiy gram of it had 
ti^en effect. 

Here was a fair opportunity for my uncle Toby 

to have triumphed over my father in his turn ; 

for no mortal, who had beheld Dr. Slop in that 
pickle, could have dissented from so much, at 
least, of my uncle Toby's opinion, " That mayhap 
his sister might not care to let such a Dr. Slop 
come so near her •••*." But it was the A rffu- 
nufntum €td kominem ; and if my uncle Toby was 
not very expert at it, you may think he might not 

care to use it.— No ; the reason was — it was 

not his nature to insult. 

Dr. Slop's presence, at that time, was no less 
problematical than the mede of it, though it is 
certain one moment's reiiectaoninmy father might 
have solved it ; for he had apprised Dr. Slop, but 
^e week b^ore, tiiat my modier was at her foil 
redcoBing ; and, as the Doctor had heard nothing 
since, it was natural and very political too in him 
to have a taken ride to Shandy-hall, as he did, 
merely to see how matters went on. 

But my father's mind took unfortunately a 
wrong turn m the investigation ; running, like the 
hypercritic's, altogether upon the ringing of tfie 
bell, and the rap upon the door, measuring their 
distance, and keeping his mind so intent upon the 
operation as to have power to think of nothing 

else. Common-place infirmity of the greatest 

mathematicians ! working with might and main at 
the demonstration, and so wasting all their strength 
upon it that they have none left in them to dniw 
the corollMy, to do good with. 

The ringing of the bell, and the rap upon ihe 
door, struck likewise strong upon the sensorium of 
myuncle Toby, — ^but it excited a very different train 
of thoughts ; the two irreconcilable pul- 

sations instantly brought Stevinus, the great 
engineer, along with them, into my uncle Toby's 

mind. What business Stevinus had in this 

affair is the greatest problem of all ; it shall 

be solved, — ^but not in the next cluster. 

CHAPTER XI. 

WRrriNG, when properly managed (as you may 
be sure I think mine is), is but a diffn-ent name 
for conversation. As no one, who knows what he 
is about, In good company, would vulture to talk 

all ; so no author, who understands the just 

boundaries of decorum and good-breeding, wouM 
presume to think all. The truest respect whtdi 
you oan pay to the reader's understanding is to 
naive this matter amieably, and leave him some- 
thing to imagine in his turn, as well as yourself. 

For my own part, I am eternally paying him 
compliments of this kind, and do all that lio3 in 
my power to keep his imagination as busy as my 
own. 

It is his turn now. 1 have given an 

ample des(a:-^>tion of Dr. ^(^'s sad overthrow, and 
of his sad appeamnee in flie back parlour ; ■ ■ ■ 
his imagination must now go on with it for awhile. 
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Let the reader imagine, then, that Dr. Slop has 
told his tale ; — and in what words, and with what 

aggravationa his fancy ehooeea. Let him 

suppose that Obadiah has told his tale also, and 
with sach mefnl looks of affected concern as he 
thinks will host contrast the two figures as they 

stand by each other. Let him imagine that 

my father had stepped up stairs to see my mother : 
— and, to conclude this work of imagination — let 
him imagine the doctor washed, — ^rubbed down 
and condoled, — felicitated^ — got into a pair of 
Obadiah's pumps, stepping forward towards the 
door, upon the very point of entering upon action. 

Truce ! truce, good Dr. Slop !---Stay thy 

obstetric hand ; return it safe into thy bosom 

to keep it warm ; little dost thou know 

what obstacles. little dost thou think what 

hidden causes, retard its operation ! Hast 

thou. Dr. Slop, — ^ha9t thou been entrusted with 
the secret articles of the solemn treaty which has 
brought thee into this place I — Art thou aware 
that, at this instant, a daughter of Lucina is put 
obstetrically over thy head ! Alas ! — ^'tis too true. 
— Besides, great son of Pilumnus ! what canst thou 
do f — Thou hast come forth unarmed ; — thou hast 
left thy tire-tite, — thy new-invented forcepty — thy 
crotchet, — thy squirty — and all thy instruments 
of salvation and deliverance, behind thee. — By 
Heaven ! at this moment they are hanging up in 
a green baize bag, betwixt thy two pistols, at the 

bed's head ! Ring ; — call ! — send Obadiah 

back upon the coach-horse to bring them with all 
speeu. 

Make great haste, Obadiah, quoth my 

father, and I'll give thee a crown ; — and, quoth my 
uncle Toby, 111 give him another. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Your sudden and unexpected arrival, quoth my 
uncle Toby, addressing himself to Dr. Slop, (all 
three of them sitting down to the fire together, as 
my uncle Toby began to speak) — ^instantly brought 
the great Stevinus into my head, who, you must 
know, is a favourite author with me. — Then, added 
my father, making use of the argumentum ad crume- 
nam, — I will lay twenty guineas to a single crown- 
piece (which will serve to give away to Obadiah 
when he gets back) that this same Stevinus was 
some engineer or other, or has wrote something 
or other, either directly or indirectly, upon the 
science of fortification. 

Ho has so, — ^replied my uncle Toby, — I knew it, 
said my father, though, for ihe soul of me, I cannot 
see what kind of connexion there can be betwixt 
Dr. Slop's sudden, coming and a discourse upon 
fortification ; — ^yet I fear'd it. — Talk of what we 

will, brother, or let the occasion be never so 

foreign or unfit for the subject — ^you are sure to 
brinfl; it in. I would not, brother Toby, continued 

my lather, 1 declare I would not have my 

head so full of curtains and hom-works. 

That, I dare say, you would not, quoth Dr. Slop, 
interrupting him, and laughing most immoderately 
at his pun. 

Dennis, the critic, could not detest and abhor a 
pun, or tho insinuation of a pun, more cordially 
than my father ; — ^he would grow testy upon it at 
any time ; — but to be ^roke in upon by one, in a 
serious discourse, was as bad, he would say, as a 
fillip upon the nose ; ^he saw no difference. 



Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, addr o a ci ng Irimself 
to Dr. Slop— the curtains my brother Shandy 
mentions here have nothing to do with bedsteads: 
— though, I know, Du C^nge says ^ That bed- 
curtains, in all probability, have taJcen th^ name 
from them ;" — nor have the hom-woiiEs, he speaks 
of, anything in the world to do with the hom-works 
of cuckoldom. But the curtain^ sir, is tiie word 
we use in fortification, for that part of the waU or 
rampart which lies between the two bastions, and 
joins them. — Besiegers sddom offer to carry on 
their attacks directly against the curtain, for this 
reason, because they are so well JIanked : ('Tis 
the case of other curtains, quoth £hr. Slop, laugh 
ing.}— However, continued my uncle Toby, to 
make them sure, we generally choose to place 
ravelins before them, taking care only to extend 

them beyond the fosse, or ^tch. ^^e common 

men, who know very little of fortification, confound 
the ravelin and the half-moon together, — though 
they are very different things ; — ^not in their figure 
or construction, for we make them exactly alike 
in all points ; for they alwa3rs consist of two faces, 
making a salient angle, with the goraes, not straight, 
but in form of a crescent. .... Where then lies 
the difference I (quoth my &ther, a little testily.) 

In their situations, answered my uncle 

Toby : — ^for when a ravelin, brother, stands before 
the curtain, it is a ravelin ; and when a ravelin 
stands before a bastion, then the ravelin is not a 
ravelin; — it is a half-moon : — a half-moon likewise 
is a half-moon, and no more, so long as it stands 

before its bastion ; ^but was it to change place, 

and get before the curtain, — 'twould be no longer 
a half-moon ; a half-moon, in that case, is not a 

half-moon ; — 'tis no more than a ravelin I 

think, quoUi my father, that the noble science of 
defence has its weak sides as well as others. 

— As for the horn-work (heigh ! ho ! sighed my 
father), which, continued my uncle Toby, my 
brother was speaking of, they are a very con> 

siderable part of an outwork ; ^they are called 

by the French engineers, Ouvrage h-come, and we 
generally make tnem to cover such places as we 
suspect to be weaker than the rest ; 'tis formed 
by two epaulements or demi-bastioiffi, — they are 
very pretty, and, if you will take a walk, I'll 
engage to show you one well worth your trouble : 
— ^I own, continued my uncle Toby, when we 
cr5wn them, — ^they are much stronger, but then 
they are very expensive, and take up a great deal 
of ground ; so tiiiat, in my opinion, they are of 
most use to cover or defend the head of a camp ; 

otherwise the double tenaille By the motiber 

who bore us ! — brother Toby, quoth my father, 
not able to hold out any longer, — ^you would pro- 
voke a saint ; here have you got us, I Imow 

not how, not only souse into the middle of the old 
subject again, — but so full is your head of these 
confounded works that, though my wife is this 
moment in the pains of labour, and you hear her 
cry out, yet nothing will serve you but to carry 
off the man-midwife. Acctmcheur, — ^if you 

please, quoth Dr. Slop. With all my heart, 

replied my father, I don't care what they call yon, 
— but I wish the whole science of fortification, with 
all its inventors, at the devil : — it has been the 
death of thousands, — and it will be mine, in the 
end. — t would not, I would not, brother Toby, 
have my brains so full of saps, minesy blindlis, 
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gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, half-moons, and sach 
trumpery, to be proprietor of Namur, and of all 
the towns in Flanders with it. 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ; 
-^not from want of coumge ;_I have told you, in 
a former chapter, <^ that he was a man of courage ;'* 
— and will add here that, where just occasions 
presented, or called it forth, — I know no man 
under whose arm I would have sooner taken 
shelter ;— nor did this arise from any insensibility 
or obtuseness of his intellectual parts ; — for he felt 
tliis insult of my father's as feelingly as a man 
could do ; — ^but he was of a peaceful, placid nature, 

— no jarring element in it all was mixed up so 

kindly with him, my uncle Toby had scarce a heart 
to retaliate upon a fly. 

— Go — says he, one day at dinner, to an over- 
grown one which had buzzed about his nose, and 
tormented him cruelly all dinner-time, — and which, 
after infinite attempts, he had caught at last, as it 
flew by him ; — I'll not hurt thee, says my uncle 
Toby, rising from his chair, and going across the 

room, with the fly in his hand, I'll not hurt a 

hair of thy head : — Go, says he, lifting up the 
sash, and opening his hand as he spoke, to let it 
escape ; go, poor devil, get thee gone, why should 

I hurt thee l This world surely is wide enough 

to hold both thee and me. 

I was but ten years old when this happened : 
but whether it was that the action itself was more 
in unison with my nerves at that age of pity, which 
instantly set my whole frame into one vibration 
of most pleasurable sensation ; — or how far the 
manner and expression of it might go towards it ; 
— or in what degree, or by what secret magic — 
a tone of voice, and harmony of movement, attuned 
by mercy, might find a passage to my heart, I 
know not ; — ^this I know, that the lesson of uni- 
versal good-will, then taught and imprinted by my 
uncle Toby, has never since been worn out of my 
mind: and though I would not depreciate what 
the study of the lUera humaniores, at the uni- 
versity, have done for me in that respect, or dis- 
credit the other helps of an expensive education 
bestowed upon me, both at home and abroad since ; 
— ^yet, I often think that I owe one half of my 
philanthropy to that one accidental impression. 

This is to serve for parents and governors, 
instead of a whole volume upon the subject. 

I could not give the reader this stroke in my 
uncle Toby's picture, by the instrument with 
which I drew the other parts of it, — ^that taking in 
no more than the mere Hobbt-Horsical likeness ; 

this is a part of his moral character. Mv 

father, in this patient endurance of wrongs, whicn 
I mention, was very different, as the reader must 
long ago have noted ; he had a much more acute 
and quick sensibility of nature, attended with a 
little sourness of temper ; though this never trans- 
ported him to anything which looked like malig- 
nancy ; yet, in the little rubs and vexations of life, 
it was apt to show itself in a drollish and witty 
kind of peevishness.— He was, however, frank 
and generous in his nature,— at all times open to 
conviction ; and in the little ebullitions of this 
subacid humour towards others, but particularly 
towards my uncle Toby, whom he truly loved :— 
he would feel more pain ten times told (except in 
the affair of my aunt Dinah, or where an hypothesis 
was concerned) than what he ever gave. 



The characters of the two brothers, in this view 
of them, reflected light upon each other, and ap- 
peared with great advantage in this affair which 
arose about Stevinus. 

I need not tell the reader, if he keeps a Hobbt- 

HoBSE that a man's Hobbt-HobseIs as tender 

a part as he has about him ; and that these un- 
provoked strokes at my uncle Toby's could not be 

unfelt by him. No : as I said above, my 

uncle Toby did feel them, and very sensibly too. 

Pray, sir, what said he ! — How did he behave ! 
. . Oh, sir ! — it was great, for as soon as my father 

had done insulting his Hobbt-Hobse he 

turned his head, without the least emotion, from 
Dr. Slop, to whom he was addressing his discourse, 
and looking up into my father's face, with a coun- 
tenance spread over with so much good-nature 

so plaicid, so fraternal, so inexpressibly 

tender towards him ; — it penetrated my fiither to 
his heart. He rose up hastily from lus chair, and 
seizing hold of both my uncle Toby's hands as he 
spoke :— Brother Toby, said he, — I beg thy par- 
don ; forgive, I pray thee, this rash humour 

which my mother gave me. . . . My dear, dear 
brother, answered my uncle Toby, rising up by 
my father's help, say no more about it ; — you are 
heartily welcome, had it been ten times as much, 
brother. . . . But it is ungenerous, replied my 

father, to hurt any man ; a brother, worse ; 

but to hurt a brother of such gentle manners 

— so unprovoking — and so unresenting, 'tis 

base ; by Heaven ! 'tis cowardly. You are 

heartily welcome, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, 

— ^had it been fifty times as much. Besides, 

what have I to do, my dear Toby, cried my father, 
either with your amusements or your pleasures, 
unless it was in my power (which it is not) to 
increase their measure ! 

Brother Shandy, answered my uncle Toby, 

looking wistfully in his face, you are much 

mistaken in this point ; — for you do increase my 
pleasure very much, in begetting cliildren for the 

Shandy family at your time of l&e. But, by 

that, Sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Mr. Shandy increaaes 
his own. Not a jot, quoth my father. 

CHAPTER xm. 
Mt brother does it, quoth my uncle Toby, out 

of principle, In a family-way, I suppose^ 

quoth Dr. Slop. Pshaw !— said my father, — 

'tis not worth talking of. 

CHAPTER Xrv 

At the end of the last chapter, my father and 
my uncle Toby were both left standing, like Brutus 
and Cassius at the close of the scene, making up 
their accounts. 

As my father spoke the three last words^— 

he sat down; my uncle Toby followed his 

example, only that, before he took his chair, he 
rang the beU, to order Corporal Trim, who was in 

waiting, to step home for Steviuus ; my unde 

Toby's house being no further off than the opposite 
side of the way. 

Some men would have dropped the subject of 
Stevinus ; but my uncle Toby had no resent- 
ment in his heart, and he went on with the subject, 
to show my father that he had none. 

Your sudden appearance. Dr. Slop, quoth my 
uncle, resuming tiie discourse, instantly brought 
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SC^vinm iifto mf head. [My fktlier, yfm msy be 
sm, did not offer to hij any mon witgen upon 
SlertDUfi's bead] — BecaiEW, contiiraed mj node 
TobVythe celebrated sailing-chariot, which belonged 
t» riince Mfunice, and was of saeh wonderful 
cmtiivan ce and velocitf as to carry half-a-dozen 
people thirtj German miles, in I don't know how 

f«w minutes, was invented by Steyimis, that 

great mathematician and engineer. 

Yon might have spared your servant the trouble, 
qfuoth Dr. Slop (as the fellow is lame), of going 
for Stevinus's account of it, because in my return 
fremi Leyden, through the Hague, I walked as far 
sm Scheveling, which is two long miles, on purpose 
to take a view of it 

That's nothing, replied my uncle Toby, to what 
the learned Peireskius did, who walked a matter 
of five hundred miles, reckoning from Paris to 
Scheveling, and from Scheveling to Paris back 
again, in order to see it — and nothing else. 

Some men cannot bear to be out-gone. The 
more fool Peh-eskius, replied Dr. Slop. But m^, 
'twas out of no contempt of Pereskius at all— 
but that Peireskius's indefatigable labour, in 
trud^g so far on foot out of love for the sciences, 
reduced the exploit of Dr. Slop, in that affair, to 
nothing^-— The more fool Peireskius, said he again. 

^Why so? replied my father, taking his 

brother's part, not only to make reparation as fast 
as he could for the insult he had given him, which 

sit still upon my father's mind ; but partly 

that my father began really to interest himself in 

the discourse : Why so I said he. Why is 

Peireskius, or any man else, to be abused for an 
appetite for that, or any other morsel of sound 
ki»>wledge ; for, notwithstanding I know nothing 
of the chariot in question, continued he, the in- 
ventor of it must have had a very mechanical 
head ; and though I cannot guess upon what 
principles of philosophy he has achieved it — ^yet 
certainly his machine has been constructed upon 
solid ones, be they what they will, or it could not 
hicve answered at the rate my brother mentions. 

It answered, replied my uncle Toby, as weU, if 
not better ; for, as Peireskius elegantly expresses 
it, speaking of the velocity of its motion. Tarn citus 
erat quam erat ventus ; which, unless I have 
forgot my Lalto, is, t^at it was as swift as the 
Whrd itself. 

But pray. Dr. Slop, quoth my father, inter- 
rupting my uncle (though not without begging 
pardon for it at the same time), upon what prin- 
ciples was this self-same chariot set a-going? 

Upon very pretty principles, to be sure, 

replied Dr. Slop ; and I have often wondered, 

continued he, evading the question, why none of 
our gentry, who live upon large plains like this of 
ours — (especially those whose wives are not past 
' c^ild-bearing), attempt nothing of this kind ; for 
it would not only be infinitely expeditious upon 
sudden calls, to which the sex is subject, — ^if the 
wind only served, — but would be excellent good 
husbandry to make use of the winds, which cost 
nothing, and which eat nothing, rather than horses, 
T^hich (the devil take 'em) both cost and eat a 
great deal. 

For that very reason, replied my father, " Be- 
cause they cost nothing, and because they eat 
nothing," — the scheme is bad ^ — it is the con- 
sumption of our products, as well as the manu- 



fjaetnres of them, which gWes bf«Bd to tiiefamgiTy 

^-circulates trade, brings in money, and su pp ort s 

the value of our lands : and th<mgh, I own, if 

I was a prince, I would generonsly recompense 
the sdenlxflc head which brought forth such con- 

trivanees ; yet I would as peremptorily sup 

pfMs tiie use of them. 

My &ther here had got into his element,-^—' 
and was going on as prosperously with his disser- 
tation upon trade as my uncle Toby had before 
upon his of fortification ; — ^but, to the loss of much 
sound knowledge, the destinies in the morning had 
decreed that no dissertation of any kind should be 
spun by my father that day ; . . . . for,aa he opened 
his month to begin the next sentence, 

CHAPTER XV. 

Iw popped Corporal Trim with Stevinus : — ^b«rt it 
was too late ; — all the discourse had been exhausted 
without him, and was running into a new channel. 

— You may take the book home again^ Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, nodding to him. 

But pri'thee, Corporal, quoth my father, drolUilg, 
— look first into it, and see if thou canst spy 
aught of a sailing-chariot in it. 

Corporal Trim, by being in the service, had 
learned to obey — and not to remonstrate ; — ^so 
taking the book to a side table, and running over 

the leaves : An' please your Honour, sud 

Trim, I can see no such thing ; — However, con- 
tinued the Corporal, drolling a little in his turn, 
111 make sure work of it, an' please your Honour ; 

so taking hold of the two covers of the book, 

one in each hand, and letting the leaves fall dowfl, 
as he bent the covers back, he gave the book a 
good sound shake. 

There is something fkllen out, however, said 
Trim, an* please your Honour ; — but it is not a 
chariot, or anything like one. Pri'thee, Cor- 
poral, said my father, smiling, what is it then! 

1 think, answered Trim, stooping to take it 

up, 'tis more like a sermon, —for it 

begins with a text of Scripture, and the chapter 
and verse ; — and then goes on, not as a chariot,— 
but like a sermon directly. 

The company smiled. 

I cannot conceive how it is possible, quoth my 
uncle Toby, for such a thing as a sermon to have 



got into my Stevinus. 
I think 'tis a 



sermon, replied Trim ; — ^but if it 
please your Honours, as it is a fair hand, I will 
read you a page ; — ^f or Trim, you must know, loved 
to hear himself read, almost as well as talk. 

I have ever a strong propensity, said my father, 
to look into things which cross my way by such 
strange fatalities as these; — and, as we have 
nothing better to do, at least till Obadiah gets 
back, 1 shall be obliged to you, brother, if Dr. 
Slop has no objection to it, to order the Corporal 
to give us a page or two of it — if he is as able to 

do it as he seems willing An' please your 

Honour, quoth Trim, I officiated two whole cam- 
paigns in Flanders, as clerk to the chaplain of the 

regiment. He can read it, quoth my uncle 

Toby, as well as I can. — Trim, I assure you, was 
the best scholar in my company, and should have 
Mad the next halbert, but for the poor fellow's 
misfortune. Corporal Trim laid his hand upofl 
his heart, and made a humble bow to his master ; 
and then, laying down his hat upon the floor, 
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aSd tal^ up tlHl v^tmon in h!s teft liMkd, in ord«r 
to have his right at libetty^-'^he a«[v!ino^> nothing 
dcmbthig, into th« n^dle of the room^ where he 
could Ipest see^ alid he best seen by> his audience. 

CttAPTBA XVL 

—If yon hkve any objection— sAid my fathef, 
addressing himself to Dr. Slop. — -^Not in the least, 
replied Dr. Slop ; — ^for it does not appear on which 
side of the question it is Wf Ote ; it may be a com- 
position of a dirine of onr chtorch, as well as yours, 

— so that we mn equal risks. ■■ — *Tis wrote 

upon neither side, quoth Trim, for 'tis only upon 
Conscience, an' please your Honours. 

Trim's reason put his audience into good humour 
— all but Dr. Slop, who turning his head about 
towards Trim, looked a little angry* 

Begin, Trim, — and read distinctly, quoth my 
father. — 1 will, an* ploase your Honour, re- 
plied the Corporal, making a bow, and bespeaking 
attention with a slight movement of his right 
hand, 

CHAPTER XVn. 

•But, before the Corporal begins, T must 



iirst give you a description of his attitude ;- 
otherwise he will naturally stand represented by 
jrour imagination in an uneasy posture— stiff — 
perpendicular — dividing the weight of his body 

equally upon both legs ; his eye fixed, as if on 

^uty;— his look determined, — clenching the sermon 

in his left hand, like his firelock. In a word, 

you would be apt to paint Trim, as if he was 
4standing in his platoon, ready for action. His 
Attitude was as unlike all this as you can conceive. 

He stood before them with his body swayed and 
bent forwards, just so far as to make an angle of 
eighty-five degrees and a half upon the plane of 
the horizon ; — which sound oKitors, to whom I 
address this, know very well to be the true per- 
tsuasive angle of incidence ; — in any other angle 
you may talk and preach — 'tis certain — and it is 
done every day ; — ^but with what effect I leave the 
world to judge. 

The necessity of this pfecise angle of eighty-five 
degrees and a half, to a mathematical exactness, 

does it not show us, by the way, how the 

-arts and sciences mutually befriend eacn other ? 

How the deuce Corporal Trim, who knew not so 
mnch as an acute angle from an obtuse one, came 

to hit it so exactly ; or whether it was chance, 

or nature, or good sense, or imitation, &c., shall 
be commented upon in that part of the cyclopedia 
of arts and sciences where ihe instrumental parts 
of the eloquence of the senate, the pulpit^ the bar, 
the coffee house, the bed-chamber^ and fire-side, 
fall under consideration. 

He stood — for I repeat it, to take the picture of 
him in at one view — with his body swayed, and some- 
what bent forwards — ^his right leg from under 
him, sustaining seven-eighths of his whole weight — 
the foot of his left leg, the defect of which was no 
disadvantage to his attitude, advanced a little, not 
laterally, nor forwards, but in a line betwixt them; 
—his knee bent, but that not violently — but so as 
to fall within the limits of the line of beauty ; and, 
I add, of the line of science too ; — for, consider, it 
had one-eighth part of his body to bear up; so that, 
in this case, the position of the leg is determined 
—-because the foot could be no fsurther advanced 
ot the knee more bent, than what would allow 



him, mechanically, to receive an eighth part ct 
his whole weight under it, and to carry it too. 
^TThis I recommend to painters; need I 

add, to orators ? — I think not ; for, unless 

they practise it, — they must fall upon their 



noses. 



So much for Corporal Trim's body and legs.- 



He held the sermon loosely, — not carelessly, in his 
left hand, raised something above his stomach, and 

detached a Uttle from his breast ; — -■ his right 

arm falling negligently by his side, as nature and 

the laws of gravity ordered it but with the 

jmlm of it open and turned towards his audience, 
ready to aid the sentiment in case it stood in 
need. 

Corporal Trim's eyes, and the muscles of his 
faccj were in full harmony with the other parts 

of him ; he looked frank — unconstrained — 

something assured — but not bordering upon as- 
surance. 

Let not the critic ask how Coi*poral Trim could 

come by all this ; 1 have told him it should 

be explained ; — ^but so he stood before my father, 
my uncle Toby and Dr. Slop, — so swayed his body, 
so contrasted his limbs, and with such an oratori- 
cal sweep threughout the whole figure, a statuary 

might have modelled from it ;- nay, I doubt 

whether the oldest Fellow of a College,--or the 
Hebrew Prefessor himself, could have much 
mended it. 

Trim made a bow, and read as follows 1— 

Tim SERMON. 

For we trust we have a good Conscience. 

HerrbWs xiii. 18. 

" Trust ! ^ — Trust We have a good Con- 
science ! " 

[Certainly, Trim, quoth my father, interrupting 
him, you give that sentence a very improper 
accent ; for you curl up your nose, man, and read 
it with such a sneering tone as if the Parson was 
going to abuse the Apostle. 

He is, an' please your Honour, replied Trim. 
Pugh ! said my father; smiling. 

Sir, quoth Pr. Slop, Trim is certainly in the 
right ; for the writer Twho I perceive is a Pro- 
testant), by the snappisn manner in which he takes 
up the Apostle, is certainly going to abuse him,— 
if this treatment of him has not done it already. 
— But whence, replied my father, have you con- 
cluded so soon, Dr. Slop, that the writer is of our 
Church ? — for aught I can see yet — he may be of 

any church. Because, answered Dr. Slop, if 

he was of oura, he durst no more take such a 
license — than a bear by his beard : — If, in our 
communion. Sir, a man was to insult an apostle, 

a saint, or even the paring of a saint's 

nail — ^he would have his eyes scratched out. — 

What, by the saint ? quoth my uncle Toby. 

No ; replied Dr. Slop, — he would have an old 
house over his head. Pray is the Inquisi- 
tion an ancient building, answered my uncle Toby, 

or is it a modem one \ — I know nothing of 

architecture, replied Dr. Slop. An' please your 

Honours, quoth Trim, the Inquisition is the vilest 

Prithee spare thy description. Trim : I 

hate the very name of it, said my father. No 

matter for that, answered Dr. Slop, — it has its 
uses ; for, though I am no great advocate for it, 
yet, in such a case as this, he would soon be taught 
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better mannen And, I can tell him, if he went on 
at that rate, would be flung into the Inquisition for 
his pains.—- — God help him tiien ! quoth my uncle 

Toby. Amen, added Trim ; for. Heaven above 

knows, I have a poor brother who has been four- 

teen years a captive in it -I never heard one 

word of it before, said my uncle Toby, hastily : — 
how came he there, Trim I 0, Sir, the story 



will make your heart bleed, — as it has made mine 
a thousand times ; but it is too long to be told now; 
— your Honour shall hear it, from first to last, 
some day when I am working beside you in our 
fortifications ; — ^but the short of the story is this : 
— that my brother Tom went over a servant to 
Lisbon, — and then married a Jew's widow, who 
kept a small shop, and sold sausages, which, some- 
how or other, was the cause of his being taJceh in 
the middle of the night out of his bed, where he 
was lying with his wife and two small children, 
and carried directly to the Inquisition ; where, 
God help him, continued Trim, fetching a sigh 
from ihe bottom of his heart, — the poor honest lad 
lies confined at this hour ; he was as honest a soul, 
added Trim (pulling out his handkerchief), as 
ever blood warmed.—— 

The tears trickled down Trim's cheeks faster 
than he could well wipe them away : — A dead 
silence in the room ensued for some minutes. — 
Certain proof of pity ! 

Come, Trim, quom my father, after he saw the 
poor fellow's grief had got a little vent, — ^read on, 
— and put this melancholy story out of thy head : 

— I grieve that I interrupted thee; but prithee 

begin the sermon again ; — for if the first sentence 
in it is matter of abuse, as thou sayest, I have a 
great desire to know what kind of provocation the 
Apostle has given. 

Corporal Trim wiped his fiice, and returned his 
handkerchief into his pocket, and, making a bow 
as he did it, — he began again.] 

THE SERMON. 
Far we trust we have a good Conscience, 

Hjbbrbws ziii 18. 

^* Trust !— trust we have a good conscience ! 
Surely if there is anything in this life which a man 
may depend upon, and to the knowledge of which 
he is capable of arriving upon the most indisput- 
able evidence, it must be this very thing,— whether 
he has a good conscience or no. 

[I am positive I am right, quoth Dr. Slop.] 

'^ If a man thinks at all, he cannot well be a 

stranger to the true state of this account ; he 

must be privy to his own thoughts and desires ; 

he must remember his past pursuits, and 

know certainly the true springs and motives 
which, in general, have governed the actions of 
his life. 

[I defy him, without an assistant, quoth Dr. 
Slop.] 

^ In other matters, we may be deceived by false 
appearances ; and, as the wise man complains, 
hardly do we guess aright at the things that are 
upon the earthf and with labour do we find the 
things that are before us. But here the mind has 

all the evidence and facts within herself ; is 

conscious of the web she has wove ; knows its 

texture and fineness, and the exact share which 
every passion has had in working upon the several 
designs which virtue or vice has planned before her. 



[The langoaM is good, and I declare Trim lead* 
very well, qoou my fSiUher.] 

^ Now, — as oonacienoe is nothing else but the 
knowledge which the mind has within herself of 
this ; and the judgment, either of approbation or 
censure, which it unavoidably mates upon the 
successive actions of our lives ; it is plain, you will 
say, from the very terms of the proposition, — 
whenever tiiis inward testimony goes against a 
man, and he stands self-accused, that he must 
necessarily be a guilty man. — And, on the contrary, 
when the report is favourable on his side, and his 
heart condemns him not ;— that it is not a 
matter of trustj as the Apostle intimates, but a 
matter of certainly and fact, that the conscience 
is good, and that the man must be good also. 

[Then the Apostle is altogether in the wrong, I 
suppose, quoth Dr. Slop, ana the Protestant divine 

is in the right. Sir, have patience, replied 

my father, for I think it will presently appear that 
St. Paul and the Protestant divine are both of an 

opinion. As nearly so, quoth Dr. Slop, as 

east is to west ; — but this, continued he, lifting 
both hands, comes from the liberty of the press. 

It is no more, at the worst, replied my uncle 
Toby, than the liberty of the pulpit ; for it does 
not appear that the sermon is printed, or ever 
likely to be. 

Go on, Trim, quoth my father.] 

^ At first sight, this may seem to be a true state 
of the case ; and I make no doubt but the know- 
ledge of risht and wrong is so truly impressed 
upon the mmd of man — wat, did no such thing 
ever happen as that the conscience of a man, by 
long habits of sin, might (as the Scripture assures 
it may) insensibly become hard ; — and, like some 
tender parts of his body, by much stress, and con- 
tinual hard usage, lose, by degrees, that nice sense 
and perception with which God and nature endowed 
it :-— did this never happen : — or was it certain 
that self-love could never hang the least bias upon 
the judgment ;— or that the little interests below 
could nse up and perplex the faculties of our 
upper regions, and encompass them with clouds 

and thick darkness : could no such thing as 

favour and affection enter this sacred court : — did 
Wit disdain to take a bribe in it ;- — or was 
ashamed to show its face as an advocate for an 
unwarrantable enjoyment :^-or lastly, were we 
assured that Interest stood always unconcerned 
whilst the cause was hearing, — and that Passion 
never got into the judgment-seat, and pronounced 
sentence in the stead of Reason, which is supposed 
always to preside and determine upon the case : 
was this truly so, as the objection must sup- 
pose ; no doubt, then, the religious and moral 

state of a man would be exactly what he himself 

esteemed it ; and the guilt or innocence of 

every man's life could be known, in general, by no 
better measure than the degrees of his own appro- 
bation and censure. 

^ I own, in one case, whenever a man's con- 
science does accuse him (as it seldom errs on that 
side), that he is guilty ; and, unless in melancholy 
or hypochondriac cases, we may safely pronounce 
upon it, that there are always sufiKcient grounds 
for the accusation. 

*' But the converse of the proposition will not 
hold true ; — namely, that whenever there is guilt, 
the conscience must accuse ; and if it does no^ 
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that a man is therefore innocent. ^This is not 

fact : So that the common consolation, which 

some good Christian or other is hourly administer- 
ing to himself — ^that he thanks God his mind does 
not misgive him ; and that, consequently, he has 
a good conscience, because he has a quiet one,-— is 
fallacious ;— and, current as the inference is, and 
infallible as the rule appears at first sight, yet, 
when you look nearer to it, and try the truth of 
this rule upon plain facts, — ^you see it liable to so 
much error from a false application ; — the prhi- 
ciple upon which it goes so often perverted ; — the 
whole force of it lost, and sometimes so vilely cast 
away ; that it is painful to produce the conunon 
examples from human life which confirm the ac- 
count. 

^' A man shall be vicious, and utterly debauched 
in his principles ; — exceptionable in his conduct to 
the world : — shall live shkmeless, in the open com- 
mission of a sin which no reason or pretence can 
justify ; — a sin, by which, contrary to all the work- 
ings of humanity, he shall ruin for ever the deluded 

partner of his guilt ; ^rob her of her best dowry; 

^and not only cover her own head with dis- 
honour, — but involve a whole virtuous family in 

shame and sorrow for her sake. Surely, you 

will' think, conscience must lead such a man a 

troublesome life : he can have no rest night 

or day from its reproaches. 

'^ Alas ! Conscience had something else to do, 
all this time, than break in upon him ; as Elijah 
ireproached the god Baal, — this domestic god tjoa 
either talking, or pursuing, or was on a journey, 
or peradveniure he slept, and could not be awoke* 

<' Perhaps he was gone out, in company with 

Honour, to fight a duel ; to pay off some debt 

at play, or dirty annuity, the bargain of his 

lust : Perhaps Conscience, all this time, was 
engaged at home^ talking aloud against petty lar- 
ceny, and executing vengeance upon some such 
guny crimes as his fortune and rank of life secured 
im against all temptation of committing ; so that 
he lives as merrily, — [If he was of our church, 
though, quoth Dr. Slop, he could not] — sleeps 
as soundly in his bed, — and at last meets death as 
unconcernedly, — ^perhaps much more so, than a 
much better man. 

[All this is impossible with us, quoth Dr. Slop, 
turning to my father, — the case could not happen 

in our church. It happens in ours, however, 

replied my father, too often. 1 own, quoth 

I^. Slop (struck a little with my father's frank 
acknowledgment), — ^that a man in the Romish 
church may live as badly ; — but then he cannot 

easily die so. 'Tis little matter, replied my 

father with an air of indifference, — how a rascal 

dies. 1 mean, answered Dr. Slop, he would 

he denied the benefits of the last sacraments 

Pray how many have you in all, said my uncle 

Toby, — — for I always forget ! Seven, 

answered Dr. Slop. — '■ — ^Humph; said my 

uncle Toby, — ^though not accented as a note of 
acquiescence — ^but as an interjection of that par- 
ticular species of surprise when a man, in looking 
into a drawer, finds more of a thing than he ex- 
pected. — Humph ! replied my uilcle Toby. Dr. 
Slop, who had an ear, understood my uncle Toby 
as well as if he had wrote a whole volume against 

the seven sacraments. Humph I replied Dr. 

Slop (stating my uncle Toby's argument over again 



to him) — ^Why, Sir, are there not seven cardinal 
virtues! Seven mortal sbisl Seven 



-Seven heavens ?- 



golden candlesticks ?- 

'Tis more than I know, replied my uncle Toby. 

Are there not seven wonders of the world \ 

Seven days of the creation I Seven 

planets 1 Seven plagues 1 That there 

are, quoth my father, with a most affected gravity.* 
But prithee, continued he, go on with the rest of 
thy characters. Trim.] 

'' Another is sordid, tmmerciful [here Trim 
waved his right hand], a strait-hearted, selfish 
wretch, incapable either of private friendship or 
public spirit. Take notice how he passes by the 
widow and orphan in their distress, and sees all the 
miseries incident to human life without a sigh or 
a prayer. [An' please your Honours, cried Trim, 
I think this a viler man than the other.] 

'^ Shall not conscience rise up and sting him on 

such occasions ? No ; thank God, there is 

no occasion : / pay every man his own ^ — / Jtave 
no fornication to answer to my conscience ; — no 
faithless vows or promises to make up ; — I have 
debauched no man*s wife or child : — thank God, J 
am not as other men, adulterers, unjust, or even as 
this libertine, who stands before me. 

" A third is crafty and designing in his nature. 
View his whole life ; 'tis nothing but a cunning 
contexture of dark arts and unequitable subter- 
fuges, basely to defeat the true intent of all laws, 
plaui'dealing, and the safe enjoyment of our several 

properties. You will see such a one working 

out a frame of little designs upon the ignorance 
and perplexities of the poor and needy man ; — 
shall raise a fmrtune upon the inexperience of a 
youth, or the unsuspecting temper of his friend, 
who would have trusted him with his life. 

" When old age comes on, and repentance calls 
him to*look back upon this black account, and 
state it over again with his conscience, Con- 
science looks into the Statutes at large :— - 
finds no express law broken by what he has done; 

perceives no penalty or forfeiture of goods 

and chattels incurred ; — cees no scourge waving 
over his head, or prison opening its gates upon 

him : What is there to affright his conscience! 

— Conscience has got safely entrenched behind the 
Letter of the Law ; sits there invulnerable, forti- 
fied with <[[>&iti and 3SiepBXt^ so strongly on all 
sides, that it is not preaching can dispossess it of 
its hold. 

[Here Corporal Trim and my uncle Toby ex- 
changed looks with each other. — Ay, ay. Trim! 
quoth my uncle Toby, shaking his head, these 



are but sorry fortifications. Trim. O ! very 

poor work, answered Trim, to what your Honour 

and I make of it. The character of this last 

man, said Dr. Slop, interrupting Trim, is more 
detestable than all the rest ; and seems to have 
been taken from some pettifogging lawyer amongst 

you Amongst us, a man's conscience could not 

possibly continue so long blinded, three times 

in a year, at least, he must go to confession. — . 

Will that restore it to sight! quoth my uncle 

Toby. Go on. Trim, quoth my father, or Oba- 

diah will have got back before thou hast got to the 

end of thy sermon. 'Tis a very i£ort one, 

replied Trim.-^ — ^I wish it was longer, quoth niy 
uncle Toby, for I like it hugely. — ^Trim went 
on.] 
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^ A loartli man bUI want even tidi niB^ ; 
■hall break through all the eeremoDj of slow chi- 

eaae ; aoom the doubts workmfB of secret 

plots and eantions trainB to bring about his purpose. 

See the bare-€ieed Tillaui, how he eheats, lies, 

perjures, robs, nmrders I — Uorrid !— Bat indeed 
■ineh better was not to be expeeted, in the present 

case *i — the poor man was in the dark ! his 

priest had fi^ot the keeping of his oonscienoe ; and 
all he would let him know of it was, that he must 
belieYe in the Pope ; — go to mass ; — croes himself ; 
— tell his beads ; — be a good catholic ; and that 
this, in all conscience, was enough to carry him to 

heaven. What if he perjures ! Why, he 

had a mental reso^ation in it But if he is so 

wicked and abandoned a wretch as you represent 
him ; if he robs, — if he stabs,— ^rill not con- 
science, on every such act, receive a wound itself f 
Ay,— 'but the man has carried it to condBSsion ; 
— Lthe wound digests there, and will do well 
enough, and in a short time be quite healed up by 
absolution. O Popery ! what hast tliou to answer 

for ! when, not content with the too many 

natural and fatal ways through which the heart of 
man is every day thus treacherous to itself above 

all things ; thou hast wilfully set open the wide 

gate of deceit before the face of this unwary tra- 
veller, too apt, God knows, to go astray of himself, 
and confidently speak peace to himself, when there 
IS no peace. 

''Of this, the common instanoes, which I have 
^rawn out of life, are too notorious to require 
much evidence. If any man doubts the reality of 
Uiem, or thinks it impo6«ble for a man to be such 
a bubble to himself, — I must refer him a moment 
to his own reflections, and will then venture to 
trust my appeal with his own heart 

'' liCt him consider, in how different a degree of 
detestation numbers of wicked actions stand there: 
though equally bad and vicious in their own 
natures,— he will soon find that such of them as 
strong inclination and custom have prompted him 
to commit are generally dressed out and painted 
with all the fiEilse beauties which a soft and 
flattering hand can give them ;-..4Uid that the 
others, to which he feels no propensity, appear 
at once, naked and deformed, surrounded with 
all the true circumstances of foUy and dis- 
honour. 

'' When David surprised Soul sleeping in the 
cave, and cut off the skirt of his robe ; — we read 
that his heart smote him iot what he had done: — 
but in the matter of Uriah, where a faithful and 

gallant servant, whom he ought to have loved and 
onoured, fell to make way for his lust, — where 
conscience had so much greater reason to take the 
alarm, his heoxt smote him not. A whole year 
had almost passed, from the first commission of 
that crime, to the time Nathan was sent to reprove 
him ; and we read not once of the least sorrow or 
compunction of heart which he tested, during all 
that time, for what he had done. 

** Thus conscience, this once able monitor, — 
placed on liigh as a judge within us, and intended 
by our Maker as a just and equitable one too, by 
an unhappy train of causes and impediments, takes 
often Bueh imperfect cognizance of what passes^ — 
does its office so negligently, — sometimes so oer- 
ruptly, — that it is not to be trusted tXwie ; and, 
therefore, we find there is a necessity, an absolute 



ttjr, ef joining another {Kineiple with it, t» 
aid, if not govern, its determinations. 

<* So that, if yon wonld form a just jndgment of 
what is of infinite importance to yon not to be 
misled in, — namely, in what degree of real merit 
you stand, either as an honest man, a nseiiil 
citisen, a fsithful subject to your kii^ or a good 
servant to your God, — oall in religion and moral- 
ity. Look': what is written in the law of GeoA. ! 

How readeet thou ! — Consult calm reas<vi, 

and the unchangeable obligations of justice and 
truth ; — what say they ! 

*^ Let C<N«sci£SCB deteimine the mMier ipso 
these reports ; — and then, if thy heart eondemna 
thee not, which is the case the Apostle supposes, 
— the rule will be infallible ;— [Here Ihr. Slop fell 
asleep.] ' thou unit Aeee confidence imcardt God ;* 
— that is, have just grounds to believe the judg* 
ment thou hast passed i^wn thyself is the judg- 
ment of Grod ; and nothing else but an anticip^ 
tion of that righteoas sentence, which will be 
pronooneed upon thee hereafter, by that Being to 
whom thou art finally to give «mi Account of ^y 
actions. 

*< Bleued iethememi indeed, then, as the ws&mt 
of the book of Ecdeoiasticus cKprssses it, who \f 
not prieked ttriih the muiiUude of hit sins : Bksi^ 
is the man whose heart haih not cemdemned him ; 
whether he be rich, or whether he be pear, \fhf 
have a good heart (a heart thus guided and in- 
formed), he shall at all tiwtes rejoice in a cheerfnf 
countenance ; his mind shall tell him more thtm 
seven watchmen that ut above upon a totoer on 
high, [A tower has no strength, quoth my unole 
Toby, unless it is flanked.] ''In the darkest 
doubts, it shall conduct him safer than a thouaaiKl 
casuists, and give the state he lives in a better 
security for lus behaviour than all the causes and 
restrictions put together, which law-makers aie 
forced to multiply : forced, I say, as things stand;^ 
human laws not being a vit4i/er of original choice, 
but of pure necessity, brought in to feooe against 
the mischievous effects of those consciences whieh 
are no law unto themselves ; well mtending, hgr 
the many provisions made, — tbikt in all such corruiit 
and misguided cases, where principles and ^ 
checks of conscience will not make us upright^*- 
to supply their f(«ce, and, by the t^^rrops of jails 
and halters, oblige us to it. 

[I see plainly, said my lather, tbat this setr 
mon has been composed to be pveaehed at the 
Temple,-— or at some assise.— I like the reasoning^ 
-^-and am sorry that Dr. Slop has fallen asleep 
before the time of his oonvietion ; — for it is noer 
clear that the parson, as I thought at fimt, never 
insulted St PmiI in iiie least; nor has there bes9#. 
brother, the least differ^ice between them.-^^-^ 
great matter, if they had differed ! replied my uaols- 
Toby, — ^the best friends in the world may di^^ 

sometunes Tru^, brother Toby, quoth pay 

father, shaking hands with him ; we^ll M Vfff 
pipes, brother, and then Trim shall go on. 

Well, — what dost thou think of it \ mid my 
father, speaking to Corporal Trim, as he reft^liid 
his tobacco-box. 

I think, answered the Corporal, that the seven 
watchmen upon the tower, who, I suppose, aire §& 
sentinels there, •<- are mere, an' pleape youff 
Honour, than were necessary ; and to go on«l 
that rate woM haitsm » jr«ghnent aU U> F««MSi 
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wldoh a eommanding office, who loves his sdeo, 
will never do, if he can help it ; because two 
sentinels, added the Ck)rporaI, are as good as 
twenty. — I have been a conunanding officer my- 
self, in the Corps-de-garde^ a hundred times, con- 
tinued Trim (rising an inch higher in his ^gure, 
as he spoke) ; and all the time I had the honour 
to serve his Majesty King William, in relieviug 
the most considerable poats, I never left more 

than two in my life ^Very right. Trim, quoth my 

uncle Toby, — but you do not consider. Trim, that 
the towers in Solomon's days were not such 
things as our bastions, flanked and defended by 
other works. This, Trim, was an invention since 
Solomon's death ; nor had they horn-works, or 
ravelins before the curtain, in his time ; — or such 
a foss^ as we make, with a cuvette in the middle 
or it, and with covered- ways and counterscarps 
|)^isadoed along it, to guard against a eoup-de- 
faain : — so that the seven men upon the tower 
were a party, I dare say, from the Corps-de-garde, 
set there, not only to look out, but to defend it-— — 
They cotld be no more, an' please your Honour, 

than a cori)orars guard My father smiled 

inwardly, but not outwardly ; — ^the subject being 
leather too serious, considering what had happened, 
to make a jest of. — So putting his pipe into his 
mouth, which he had just U^ted, — ^he contented 
hjumself with ordering Trim to road on. He read 
on as follows :] 

" To have the fear of God before our eyes, and, 
In our mutual dealings with each other, to govern 
our actions by the eternal measures of right and 
wrong : — the first of these will comprehend the 
4nties of religion ; — the second, those of morality, 
which are so inseparably connected together that 
you cannot divide these two tables, even in imagi- 
nation (though the attempt is often made in 
practice), without breaking, and mutually destroy- 
U)g them both. 

^' I said, the attempt is oiiten made ; SAd so it 
is ; there being nothing more common than to see 
a man, who has no sense at all of religion,--nand 
indeed has so much honesty as to pretend to noaie, 
who would take it as the bitterest affront should 
you but hint at a suspicion of his moral character, 
r^-^-or imagine he was not conscientiously just and 
scrupulous to the uttermost mite. 

^When there is some appearance that it is 
fiO, though one is unwilling even to suspect the 
appearance of so amiable a virtue as moral 
honesty, yet were we to look into the grounds of 
it, in the present case, I am persuaded we should 
find^ little reason to envy such a one the honour 
of his motive. 

^ Let him declaim as ponqnottsly as he chooses 
upon the subject, it will be fomid to rest upon no 
better foundation than either his interest, his 
pride, his ease, or some such little and changeable 
pa^on, as will give us hut small dependence upon 
his actions in matters of ^eat distress, 

'< I will illustrate this by an e^i^ample. 

** I know the hanker I deal with, or the physi- 
cian I usually call in [There is no need, cried Dr. 
Slop, waking, to call in any physician in this 
oase] — "to be neither pf them men of much 
religion : I hear them make a jest of it every 
day, and tr^^a^ all its saoctions with so much scorn 
9B to put the matter past doubt. Well : — not- 
withstanding thi^ I put my totune into the bands 



of the one ;^-and what is dearer still to me, I 
trust my life to the honest skill of the oth^.^ 

" Now let me emunine what is my reason ffir 
this great confidence. Why, in the first place, I 
believe there is no probability that either of them 
will employ the power I put into their hands to 
my dissidvantage; — I consider that honesty serves 
the purposes of this life : — I know their success 
in the world depends upon the fairness of th^ 
characters, — ^in a word, I'm persuaded that th^ 
cannot hurt me, without hurting themselv^ 
more. 

"But put it otherwise, namely, that inteiwt 
lay, for once, on the other side; that a case should 
happen, wherein the One, without staJiQ to hJis 
reputation, could secrete my fortune, and le^ie 
me naked in the world ; — or that the other c(»jdd 
send me out of it, and enjoy an estate, by «^ 
death, without dishonour to himself or his 9^ : 
In this ease, what hold have I of either of them ^ 
— Religion, the strougest of all motives, is out ^ 
the question ; — ^interest, the ne^t most powei^ 
motive in the world, is strongly aigain«t we i^.,-^^ 
What have I left to oast into the Q{^^te scsajie, 
to balance this temptation 1 — ^ — AUs I I have 
nothing, — nothing but what is lighter than .|k 
bubble ;-^— -I must lie at the mercy «f Houoiii^ 

or some such capricious principle. ^ $tciit 

security for two of the most valuable blQ§singS<^ 
my property and my life I 

"As, therefore, Ve can have 90 de^Modeoo^ 
upon morality without religion ; — so, on the other 
hand, — there is nothing better to be expeeted 
from reUgion without morality ; nevertholess, it 
is no prodigy to see a man whose real mon^ 
character stands very low, who yet entertjMins the 
highest notion of himself, in the light ^t a reli- 
gious man. 

"He shall not only he covetous, revengeful, 
implacable, — ^but even wanting in points of com- 
mon honesty ; yet, inasmuch as he taU^s lou^y 
against the infidelity of the age, — is jealous f«r 
some points of rel%ion,^-goes twice a-day to 
church, — attends the satscaments, — and amuine^ 
himself with a few instrumental parts of religiAO^ 
— shall cheat his conscience into a judgment 
for this, he is a religious man, and ha^ disohars 
truly his duty to God : and you wiU fi^d tl 
such a man, through force of this delusion, goiMr 
rally looks down with ^iritual pride Ufton evev^r 
other man who has less aigectation of |»ety,*w 
though, perhaps, ten times moire imX hoQ^sty itvui 
himself. 

" This likewise is a sore mil ttmUr the su» ; 
and I believe there is no one mistaken prineiikk 
which, for its time, has wrought more seriooip 

mischiefs. For a genearal proof of this,— 

examine the history of the Romish church ;"^-^ 
[Well, what can you make of that? cried Dr. 
Slop] — " See what sceaacs of cruelty, murder, 
rapine, bloodshed,"— '[They may thank their own 
obstinacy, cried Dr. Slop] — " have all been 
sanctified by a religion not strictly governed by 
morality. 

" In how many kingdoms of the world — [Here 
Trim kept waving \& right hand, from the ser- 
mon to the extent of his arm, returning it hask^ 
wards and forwards to the conclusion of the 
paragraph.] 

" In how Quu^r kisgdoms of the world has the 
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enisading sword of the misguided saint-errant 
spared neither ase, nor merit, nor sex, nor con- 
dition ! — and, as he fought under the banners of a 
religion which set him loose from justice and 
humanity, he showed none ; mercilessly trampled 

upon both, heard neither the cries of the 

unfortunate, nor pitied their distresses ! 

[I have been in many a battle, an' please your 
Honour, quoth Trim, sighing, but never in so 
meUncholy a one as this : — I would not have 
drawn a trigger in it, against these poor souls, — 

to have been made a general ofBcer. Why, 

what do vou omderstand of the affair ! said Dr. 
Slop, loosing towards Trim, with something more 
of contempt than the Corporal's honest heart 

deserved. ^What do you know, friend, about 

this battle you talk of t— - — I know, replied Trim, 
that I never refused quarter in my life to any 
man who cried out for it : — but, to a woman, or a 
child, continued Trim, before I would level my 
musket at them, I would lose my life a thousand 

times. Here's a crown for thee, Trim, to 

drink with Obadiah to-night, quoth my uncle 

Toby, and I'U give Obadiah another too. ^God 

bless your Honour, replied Trim ; — I had rather 

these poor women and children had it. Thou 

art an honest fellow, quoth my uncle Toby. 

My father nodded his head, — as much as to say 
— And so he is. 

But prithee. Trim, said my father, make an 
end, — for I see thou hast but a leaf or two left. 

Corporal Trim read on.] 

*'l{ the testimony of past centuries in this 
matter is not sufficient, consider, at this instant, 
how the votaries of tliat religion are every day 
thinldng to do service and honour to God by 
actions which are a dishonour and scandal to 
themselves ! 

" To be convinced of this, go with me, for a 
moment, into the prisons of the Inquisition. — 
[God help my poor brother Tom.] — Behold 
Religion, with Mercy and Justice chained down 
under her feet, — diere sitting ghastly upon a 
black tribunal, propped up with racks and instru- 
ments of torment. Hark ! — hark ! what a 
piteous grosai !— [Here Trim's face turned as 

pale as ashes.] See the melancholy wretch 

who uttered it — [Here the tears began to trickle 

down] just brought forth to undergo the 

anguish of a mock trial, and endure the utmost 
pains that a studied system of cruelty has been 

able to invent. [D them all, quoth Trim, 

his colour returning into his face as red as blood.] 
— Behold this helpless victim delivered up to 
his tormentors, his body so wasted with sorrow 
and confinement ! [Oh ! 'tis my brother, cried 
poor Trim, in a most passionate exclamation, 
dropping the sermon upon the ground, and clap- 
ping his hands together, — I fear 'tis poor Tom. 

My father and my imcle Toby's hearts yearned 

with sympathy for the poor fellow's distress; even 

Slop himself acknowledged pity for him. 

Why, Trim, said my father, this is not a history, 
— 'tis a sermon thou art reading ; — prithee begin 

the sentence again.] Behold this helpless 

victim delivered up to his tormentors, his body so 
wasted with sorrow and confinement, you will see 
every nerve and muscle as it suffers. 

<< Observe the last movement of that horrid 
engine ! — [I would rather face a cannon, quoth 



Trim, stamping.] — See what convulsions it has 

thrown him into ! Consider the nature of the 

posture in which he now lies stretched, — what 
exquisite tortures he endures by it ! — [I hope 'tis 
not in Portugal.] — 'TIS all nature can bear! 
Grood God! see how it keeps his weary soul hang- 
ing upon his trembling lips ! — [I would not read 
another line of it, quoUi Trim, for all this worid ; 
I fear an' please your Honours, all this is in 

Portugal, where my poor brother Tom is. 

I tell thee, Trim, again, quoth my father, 'tis not 
an historical account, — 'tis a description. — 'Tis 
only a description, honest man, qiv>th Slop ; there 

is not a word of truth in it That's another 

story, replied my father. — However, as Trim reads 
it with so much concern, — 'tis cruelty to force 
him to go on with it. Give me hold of tne sermon, 
Trim ; — I'll finish it for thee, and thou mayst go. 

1 must stay and hear it too, replied Trim, 

if your Honour will allow me ; — ^though I would 

not read it myself for a Colonel's pay. Poor 

Trim ! quoth my uncle Toby. My father went 

on.] 

" — Consider the nature of the posture in which 
he now lies stretched, what exquisite torture he 
endures by it ! — 'Tis all nature can bear ! Grood 
God ! See how it keeps his weary soul hanging 
upon his trembling lips, — ^willing to take its leave, 
but not suffered to depart ! — Behold the un- 
happy wretch led back to his cell ! [Then, 

thank God, however, quoth Trim, they have not 
killed him.] — Sec him dragged out of it again 
to meet the flames, and the insults in his last 
agonies, which this principle, — this principle, that 
there can be religion without mercy, has prepared 
for him. — [Then, thank God, — ^he is dead, — quoth 
Trim, — ^he is out of his pain — and they have done 

their worst at him. — O, Sirs ! Hold your peace, 

Trim, said my father, going on with the sermon 
(lest Trim should incense Dr. Slop,) we shall never 
have done at this rate.] 

" The surest way to try the merit of any disputed 
notion is to trace down the consequences such a 
notion has produced, and compare them with the 
spirit of Christianity ; 'tis the short and deci- 
sive rule which our Saviour hath left us, for these 
and such-like, cases, and it is worth a thousand 
arguments — By their fruits ye shall know them, 

" I will add no further to the length of this 
sermon than by two or three short and indepen- 
dent rules deducible from it. 

** First, Whenever a man talks loudly against 
religion, always suspect that it is not his reason, 
but his passions, which have got the better of his 
CREED. A bad life and a good belief are disagree- 
able and troublesome neighbours ; and where they 
separate, depend upon it, 'tis for no other cause 
but quietness' sake. 

" Secondly, When a man thus represented tells 
you, in any particular instance, — That such a thing 
goes against his conscience, — ^always believe he 
means exactlv the same thing as when he tells 

you such a thmg goes against his stomach ; a 

present want of appetite being generally the true 
cause of both. 

^ In a word — ^trust that man in nothing who hat 
not a Conscience in everything. 

*' And, in your own case, remember this plain 
distinction, a mistake in which has ruined thousands, 
— That your conscience is not a law : — no, God and 
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.reason made the law, and have placed conscience 
within you, to determine, — ^not, like an Asiatic cadi, 
according to the ebbs and flows of his own passions, 
— ^but like a British judge in this land of liberty 
and good sense, who makes no new law, but ikith- 
fuUy declares that law which he knows already 
written." 

FINIS. 

Thou hast read the sermon extremely well. 

Trim, quoth my father. If he had spared his 

comments, replied Dr. Slop, he would have read 

it much better. 1 should have read it ten 

times better. Sir, answered Trim, but that my 

heart was so full. That was the very reason. 

Trim, replied my father, which has made thee 
read the sermon as Miell as thou hast done ; — and 
if the clergy of our church, continued my father, 
addressing himself to Dr. Slop, would take part in 
what they deliver, as deeply as this poor fellow 
has done, — as their compositions are fine — [I 
deny it, quoth Dr. Slop], — I maintain it, — that 
the eloquence of our pulpits, with such subjects to 
inflame it, would be a model for the whole world. 
— But, alas ! continued my father, and I own it. 
Sir, with sorrow, that, like French politicians, in 
this respect, what they gain in the cabinet, they 

lose in the field. 'Twere a pitj', quoth my 

uncle, that this should be lost. 1 like the 

sermon well, replied my father, — 'tis dramatic. — 
and there is something in that way of writing, 
when skilfully managed, which catches the atten- 
tion. We preach much in that way with us, 

said Dr. Slop. 1 know that very well, said my 

father, — but in a tone and manner which disgusted 
Dr. Slop, full as much as his assent, simply, could 

have pleased him. But in this, added Dr. Slop, 

a little piqued, — our sermons have greatly the 
advantage, that we never introduce any character 
into them below a patriarch, or a patriarch's wife, 

or a martyr, or a saint. There are some very 

bad characters in this, however, said my father ; 
and I do not think the sermon a jot the worse for 

'em. But pray, quoth my uncle Toby, — ^whose 

can this be ? — How could it get into my Stevinus ? 

A man must be as great a conjuror as 

Stevinus, said my father, to resolve the second 
question. The first, I think, is not so difiicult ; — 
for, unless my judgment greatly deceives me, — I 
know the author ; for 'tis wrote, certainly, by the 
parson of the parish. 

The similitude of the style and manner of it 
with those my father constantly had heard preached 
in his parish-church was the ground of his con- 
jecture, — proving, it as strongly as an argument 
^ priori could prove such a thing to a philosophic 
mind, that it was Yorick's, and no one's else. — It 
was proved to be so a posteriori, the day after, 
when Yorick sent a servant to my uncle Toby's 
house to inquire after it. 

It seems that Yorick, who was inquisitive after 
all kinds of knowledge, had borrowed Stevinus of 
my uncle Toby, and had carelessly popped his 
sermon, as soon as he had made it, into the middle 
of Stevinus; and, by an act of forgetfulness, to 
which he was ever subject, he had sent Stevinus 
home, and his sermon to keep him company. 

Ill-fated sermon ! Thou wast lost, after tiiis re- 
covery of thee, a second time dropped through an 
imsuspected fissure in thy master's pocket, down 



into a treacherous and tattered lining, — ^trod deep 
into the dirt by the left hind-foot of his Rosinante 
inhumanly stepping upon thee as thou falledst, — 
buried ten days in the mire, — raised up out of it 
by a beggar, — sold for a halfpenny to a parish- 
clerk,— -transferred to his parson, — lost for ever to 
thy own, the remainder of his days, — nor restored 
to his restless manes till this very moment that I 
tell the world the story. 

Can the reader believe that this sermon of 
Yorick's was preached at an assize in the 
cathedral of York, before a thousand witnesses, 
ready to give oath of it, by a certain prebendary 
of that church, and actually printed by him when 
he had done ? — and within so short a space as two 
years and three months after Yorick's death ? — 
Yorick, indeed, was never better served in his 

life ; ^but it was a little hard to maltreat him 

after, and plunder him after he was laid in his grave. 

However, as the gentleman who did it was in 
perfect charity with Yorick, — and, in conscious 
justice, printed but a few copies to give away ; — - 
and that, I am told, he could moreover have made 
as good a one himself, had he thought fit, — I 
declare I would not have published this anecdote 
to the world ; — ^nor do I publish it with an intent 
to hurt his character and advancement in the 
church ; — I leave that to others : — ^but I find 
myself impelled by two reasons, which I cannot 
withstand. 

— The first is. That, in doing justice, I may give 
rest to Yorick's ghost ; — ^which, — as the country- 
people, and some others, believe, — still walks. 

The second reason is. That, by laying open this 
story to the world, I gain an opportunity of 
informing it — that in case the character of Parson 
Yorick, and this sample of his sermons, are liked, 
— ^there are now in the possession of the Shandy 
family as many as will make a handsome volume, 
at the world's service, — and much good may they 
do it. 

CHAPTER XVin. 

Obadiah gained the two crowns without dispute; 
for he came in jingling with all the instruments in 
the green baize-bag we spoke of, slung across his 
body, just as Corporal Trim went out of the 
room. 

It is now proper, I think, quoth Dr. Slop (clear- 
ing up his looks), as we are in a condition to be of 
some service to Mrs. Shandy, to send up stairs ^to 
know how she goes on. 

I have ordered, answered my father, the old mid- 
wife to come down to us upon the least difticulty ; 
— for you must know, Ihr. Slop, continued my 
father, with a perplexed kind of smile upon his 
countenance, that, by express treaty, solemnly 
ratified between me and my wife, you are no more 
than an auxiliary in this affair, — and not so much 
as that, — unless the lean old mother of a midwife 
above stairs cannot do without you.-^Women have 
their particular fancies ; and, in points of this 
nature, continued my father, where they bear the 
whole burden, and suffer so much acute pain for 
the advantage of our families, and the good of the 
species, — ^they claim a right of deciding, en souve- 
mine, in whose hands, and in what fashion, they 
choose to undergo it. ^ 

They are in Uie right of it, — quoth my uncle 
Toby. But, Sir, replied Dr. Slop, not taking 
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notice of my iiiicLb Toby's o^^aion, but turning to 
my iaiher,--Uhey bad better govern in otber points ; 
— and afather of afamilyy who wishes its perpetuity, 
in my opinion had better exchange this prerogative 
with them, and give up some other rights in lieu 

of it. 1 know not, quoth my &ther, answering 

a little too testily, to be quite dispassionate in what 
he said, — I know not, quoth he, what we have left 
to give up, in lieu of who shall bring our children 
into the world, — unless that — of who shall beget 

them.-^ One would almost give up anything, 

jfepUed Dr. Slop. — I b^ your pardon, — answered 
my unole Toby. — ^^ir, replied Dr. Slop, it would 
astonish you to know what improvements we have 
made of late years in all branches of obstetrical 
knowledge, but particularly in that one single point 
of the aaSe and expeditious extraction of the foetus , 
^^which has received sueh lights that, £Dr my part 
(holding up his bands), I declare I wonder how 
the world has — • — ^I wish, quoth my uncle Tob^, 
you had seen what prodigious armies we had m 
Flanders. 

CHAPTBB XIX. 

I HAVE dropped the curtain over this scene for 
a minute, — to remind you of one thing^^-aod to 
jinform you of another. 

What I have to inform you comes, I own, a 
little out of its due eourse ;-^for it should have 
been told thirty-five pages ago, but that I foresaw 
* twould come in pat hereafter, and be of more 
advantage here than elsewheire.'«<-Writershad need 
look before them, to keep up the i^rit aud eon- 
nexion of what they have in hand. 

When these two things are done, — the curtain 
shall be drawn up again, and my uncle Toby, my 
father, and Dr. Slop, shall go on with their dis- 
course, without any more interruption. 

First, then, the matter which I have to remind 

you of is this, That, from the specimens of 

singularity in my father's notions in point of 
Christian names, and that other previous point 
thereto, — ^you was led, I think, into an opinion 
(and I am sure I said as much), that my father 
was a gentleman altogether as odd and whimsical 
in fifty other opinions. In truth, tJiere was not a 
stage in the life of man, frcMn the very first act of 
his begetting, — down to the lean and slippered 
pantaloon in his second ehildishness, but be had 
some favourite notion to himself, springing out of 
it| as soeptioal, and as far out of the highway of 
thinking, as these two which have been explained. 

Mr. Shandy, my father. Sir, would see 

nothing in the light in which others placed it ; — 
he plaoed things in his own light : — he would weigh 
nothing in common scales : — ^no,-^— he was too re- 
fined a researcher to lie open to so gross an 
impoution, — To come at the exact weight of things 
in the scientific steel-yard, the fulcrum, he would 
say, should be almost mvisible, to avoid all friction 
from popular tenets ;-<-Twithout this the minutia of 
philosophy, which would always turn the balance, 
will have no weight at all. — ^Knowledge, like 
matter, he would affirm, was divisible in inJinUum! 
•T-rthat the grains and scruples were as mudi a 
p«rt of it as the gravitation of the whole world.^- 
Zn a word, he would say error was error,— no 
matter where it fell : — -whether in a fraction,-^ 
^it a pound,— -'twas alike fatal to truth ; aud she 
was kept down at the battom of her well as inevi- 



tably by a mistake in the dust of a butl^^y's wing, 
— as in the disk of the sun, the moon^ and all the 
stars of heaven put together. 

He would often lament that it was for want of 
considering this properly, and of applying it skilr 
fully to civil matters, as well as to speculative 
truths, that so many things in this world were out 
of joint ; — that the poUtiolii arch was giving way ; 
— ^and that the very foundations of our excellent 
constitution, in church and state, were so sapped, 
as estimators had reported. 

You cry out, he would say, we are a ruined, 
undone people. Why ! he would ask, making use 
of the sorites or syllogism of Zeno and Chr^'sippoi, 
without knowing it ^longed to them. — Why W 
Why are we a ruined people ! — Because we aie 
eorrupted. — Whence is it, ^iear air, that we sie 
corrupted t-r*— ^Because we are needy;— o«r 
poverty and not our wills, esosent.-—^^ And whew- 

fore, he would add, are we needy ? ^from the 

negleet, he would answer, of our pence and oisr 
halfpence :-^-our bank-notes, sir, our guineosy*^- 
nay, our shilliugs, take care of themaolyes. 

'Tis the same, he would say, throughout the 
whole circle of the sdenoes ; — the great, the estab- 
lished points of them, are not to be broke in upeq. 
— The laws of nature will defmd themselves >-^ 
but &eroT — (he would add, looking earnestly atsvjr 
mother)-— error, sir, creeps in through the nwMite 
holes, and small ereviees, which human natwy 
leaves unguarded. 

This turn of blinking in my father is wfai^ I 

had to remind you of. ^The point you are to be 

informed of, and whieh I have researved for tlips 
place, ia as follows : 

Amongst the many and excellent reasons wiih 
whieh my father had urged my mother to aeosf t 
of Dr. Slop's assistanee preferably to that of the 
old woman, — ^there was one of a very singulir 
nature; which, when he had done arguing tbe 
matter with her as a Christian, and qame to axfHe 
it over again with her as a philosopher, he had 
put his wh(Ae strMigth to, d^>ending indcMsd wpm 
it as his sheet^anehor,-*— It faUed him ; tho^h 
from no defect in the argument itself ; but thiil, 
do what he could, he was not able f(Hr his soul to 
make her oompreheod the drift of it. ■ Curtid 
luck! said he to himself, ooe afternoon, as ^ 
walked out of the room, after he had been stating 
it for an hour and a half to her, to no manner ef 
purpose ; — cursed luck ! said be, biting his lip, fts 
he shut tiie door, — 'for a man to be master of one 
of the finest chains of reasonmg in nature, and 
have a wife, at the same time, with such a head- 
piece that he cannot hang up a single inferenie 
witiun-^de of it, to save his soul from destruc- 
tion. 

This argument, though it was entirsiy lost upen 
my mother, — had more weight with bun than ail 

his other arguments joined together. 1 will, 

therefore, endeavour to do it justice, — and set it 
forth with all the perspicuity I s^n maimer <^. 

My liEtthier set out upon the sH^ngth of thfi^e 
two following axioms :— - 

First, that an ounee &£ a mau's own wit was 
worth a ton of other people's ; and, 

Secondly (which by the bye, was the ground- 
work of the nrst axiom,-«-4hough it comes last)— 
That every man's wit must come irom every msM^ 
mma. aoq^ w . aa d no other body's. 
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Now, as it was plain to my father that all souls 
were by nature equal, — and that the ^reat dif- 
ference between the most aeute and the most 
obtuse understanding — was fr(»n no original 
ahariNEiess or blimtness of one thinking substance 
above or below another, — ^but arose merely from 
the lucky or unlucky organization of the body, in 
that part where the soul principally took up her 
residence — l[\e had made it the subject of his in- 
quiry to find out the identical place. 

Now, from the best accoimts he had been able 
to get of this matter, he was satisfied it could not 
be where Des Cartes had fixed it, upon the top of 
the pineal gland of the brain ; which, as he philo- 
sophized, formed a cushion for her about the size 
of a marrow pea ; though to speak the truth, as 
80 many nerves did terminate all in that one place, 
-T^'twas no bad conjecture : — and my father had 
eertainly fallen with that great philosopher plump 
into the centre of the mistake, had it not been for 
my uncle Toby, — ^who rescued him out of it by a 
story he had told him of a Walloon ofiicer at the 
batde of Landen, who had one part of his brain 
shot away by a musket-ball, — and another part 
of it taken out after by a French surgeon ; and 
after all, recovered, and did hi© duty very well 
without it. 

If death, said my father, reasoning with himself, 
is nothing but the sepsuration of the soul from the 
body ;., — .and if it is true that people can walk 
about, and do their business without brains, — ^then 
eartes the soul does not inhabit there. Q. E. D. 

As for that certain, very thin, subtle, and very 
fragrant juice which CogUonissimo Boxri, the gre^i 
Mi^ese physician, afiirms, in a letter to Bartho- 
Kne, to have discovered in the celluke of the 
occipital parts of the cerebellum, and which he 
likewise afi&rms to be the principal seat of the 
reasonable soul (for you must know, in these latter 
and more enlightened ages, th^re are two souls in 
ev^py man living, — the one according to the 
great Methegliogius, ^ing called the Animus^ the 

o^er the Anima) ^as for the opinion, I say, of 

IBorri, my father could sever subscribe to it by 
apy means ; ^ very idea of so eoble, so refined, 
so immaterial, and so exalted a being as the Anima, 
or even the Animus^ taking up her residence, and 
sitting dabbling, like a tadpole, all day long, both 
Bfonmer and winter, in a puddle,^-or in a liquid of 
any kind, how thick or thin soever, he would say 
shocked his imagination ; he would scarce give 
the doctrine a hearing. 

What, therefore, s^eemed ^e least liable to ob- 
jections of any was that the elM sensorium, or head 
quarters of the soul, and to which place all intel- 
ligences were referred, and whence all her man- 
dates were issued — was in, or near, the cerebellum 
<^^or rather somewhere about the medulla oblon- 
gata, wherein, it was g^evally agreed by Dutch 
imatomists that all the minute nerves from all the 
organs of the seven sensra conoentred, like streets 
and windiAg alleys, into a square. 
1^ far there was nothing angular in my father's 

opinion ; ^he had the best of philosophers, of 

all ages and climates, to go along with him. — But 
here he took a road of his own, setting up another 
Shandean hypothesis upon these corner-stones 
they had laid for him ; — and which said hypo- 
thesis equally stood its ground : whether the 
subtlety and fineness of the soul depended upon the 



tMuperature and clearness of the said liquor, or of 
the finer pet-work and texture in the oerebelluip 
itself ; which opinion he favoured. 

He maintained that, next to the due care to be 
taken in the act of propagation of each individual, 
which required all the thought in the world, as it 
laid the foundation of this incomprehensible con- 
texture, in which wit, memory, fancy, eloquence,, 
and what is usually meant by the name of good 
natural parts, do consist ;-^-that next to this an4 
his Christian name, which were the two original and 
most efficacious causes of all ; that the third cause,« 
or rather what logicians call the Causa sine qua 
non, and, without which, all that was done was of 
no manner of significance, — was the preservation 
of this delicate and fine-spun web, from the havoc 
which was generally made in it by the violent com~ 
pression and crush which the head was made to 
undergo by the nonsensical method of bringing us 
into the world by that foremost. This re- 
quires explanation. 

My father, who dipped into all kinds of boolis, upo|i 
lookmg into Lithopcedus Senonesis de PortudifflciU,* 
published by Andrianus Smelygot, had found out 
that the lax and pliable state of a child's head ip 
parturition, the bones of the cranium having XhO 
sutures at that time, was such that, by force of 
the woman's efforts, which, in strong labour paipjs^ 
was equal, upon an average, to a weight of four 
hundred and seventy pounds avoirdupois actings 

perpendicularly upon it ; it so happened that 

in forty-nine instances out of fifty, the said he^ 
was compressed and moulded uito the shape of an 
oblong conical piece of dough, such as a pastry- 
cook generally rolls up in order to make a pie of. 

Good God ! cried my father, what havoo 

and destruction must this make in the infinitely 

fine and tender texture of the cerebellum ! Or 

if there is such a juice, as Borri pretends, — is it 
not enough to make the clearest liquid in the world 
both feculent and mothery ? 

But how great was his apprehension when lo^ 
further understood that this force, acting upon 
the very vertex of the head, not only injured the- 
brain itself, or cerebrum^ but that it necessarily 
squeezed and propelled the cerebrum towards the 
cerebellum, which was the immediate seat of tbe 

understanding. 'Angels and ministers of ff»i9& 

defend us ! cried my father, can any soul witii- 

stand this shock ? No wonder the intellectual 

web is so rent and tattered as we see it ; and that 
so many of our best heads are no better than a 
puzzled skein of silk — all perple;Kity — all confusiofi 
within-side. 

But when my father read on, and was let into 
the secret that when the child was turned topsy- 
turvy, which was easy for an operator to do, aiid 
was extracted by the feet — that instead of the 
cerebrum being propelled towards the cerebellum,. 
the cerebellum, on the contrary, was propelled 
simply towards the cerebrum, where it could do no 

* The author is here twice mistakeQ ;— for Lithop4g(ittf 
should be wrote thus, Lithopadii Senonen$is Icon. Tine 
second mistake is, that this Lithopadtts is not an author 
but a drawing of a petrified child. The account of this, 
published by Athosius, 1580, may be seen at the end of 
Cordaeus's works in Spachius. Mr. Tristram Shandy has 
been led into this error either from seeing LitAop^dus*s 

name of late in a catalogue of learned writers in Dr. ; 

or by mistaking Lithopctdus for TrinecavellinSt— from. 
the too great similitude of their .names. 
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manner of hurt By heavens ! cried he, the 

world is in a conspiracy to drive oat what little wit 
Grod has given us,— and the professors of the ob- 
stetric art are listed into the same conspiracy. 

What is it to me which end of my son comes fore- 
most into the world, provided all goes right after, 
and his cerebellum escapes uncrushed ! 

It is the nature of an hypothesis, when once a man 
has conceived it, that it assimilates everything to 
itself as proper nourishment ; and from the nrst 
moment of your begetting it, it geneitilly grows the 
stronger by everything you see, hear, read, or un- 
derstand. This IS of great use. 

When my father was gone with this about a 
month, there was scarce a phenomenon of stupid- 
ity or of genius which he could not readily solve 

by it ; it accounted for the eldest son being 

the greatest blockhead in the family. Poor 

devil ! he would say, he made way for the capacity 
of his younger brothers. It unriddled the obser- 
vations of drivellers and monstrous heads, show- 
ing, a priori f it could not be otherwise — unless* ••* 
— I don't Imow what. It wonderfully explained 
and accounted for the acumen of the Asuitic genius ; 
and that sprightlier turn, and more penetrating 
intuition of minds, in warmer climates ; not from 
the loose and conmion-place solution of a clearer 
sky, and a more perpetual sunshine, &c.— which, 
for aught he knew, might as well rarefy and dilute 
the faculties of the soul into nothing by one ex- 
treme, as they are condensed in colder climates 
by the other >— but he traced the affair up to its 
spring-head, — showed that in warmer climates 
nature had laid a lighter tax upon the fairest part 
of the creation ; — their pleasures more — ^the neces- 
sity of their pains less, insomuch, that the pressure 
and resistance upon the vertex was so sHght that 
the whole organization of the cerebellum was pre- 
served ; — nay he did not believe, in natural births, 
that so much as a single thread of the net-work 
was broke or displaced, — so that the soul might 
just act as she liked. 

When my father had got so far, — what a blaze 
of light did the accounts of the Csesarean section, 
and of the towering geniuses who had come safe 
into the world by it, cast upon this hypothesis 1 
Here you see, he would say, there was no injury 
done to the sensorium ; — no pressure of the head 
against the pelvis ; — no propulsion of the cerebrum 
towards the cerebellum, either by the os pubis on 

this side, or the os coccygis on that ; and, pray, 

what were the happy consequences ; Why, sir, 

your Julius Csesar, who gave the operation a 
name ; and your Hermes Trismegistus, who was 
bom so before ever the operation had a name ; — 
your Scipio Africanus ; your Manlius Torquatus ; 
our Edward the Sixth, who, had he lived, would have 
done the same honour to the hypothesis ; — these, 
and many more,' who figured high in the annals of 
fame ; — all came sideway, sir, into the world. 

The incision of the abdomen and uterus ran for 
«ix weeks together in my father's head ; — ^he had 
read, and was satisfied, that wounds in the epigas- 
trium, and those in the matrix, were not mortal ; 
^-60 that the belly of the mother might be opened 



extremely well to give a passage to the child. — 
He mentioned the thing one afternoon to my 
mother, — ^merely as a matter of fact ; but seebg 
her turn as pale as ashes at the very mention <^ 
it, as much as the operation flattered his hopes,— 
he thought it as well to say no more of it — con- 
tenting himself with admiring what he thought 
was to no purpose to propose. 

This was my father Mr. Shandy's hypotheas ; 
concerning which I have only to add that my 
brother Bobby did as great honour to it (wluO* 
ever he did to the family) as any one of the great 
heroes we spoke of. — For happening not only to 
be cliristened, as I told you, but to be born too, 
when my father was at Epsom — ^being, moreover, 
my motiier's first child— coming into the world 
with his head foremost^ — and turning out after- 
wards a lad of wonderful slow parts — ^my father 
spelt all these together in his opinion ; and, as he 
had failed at one end, he was determined to try 
the other. 

This was not to be expected from one of the 
sisterhood, who are not easily to be put out of their 
way, — and was, therefore, one of my father's great 
reasons in favour of a man of science, whom he 
could better deal with. 

Of all men in the world. Dr. Slop was the fittest 
for my father's purpose ; — for though his new- 
invented forceps was the armour he had proved, 
and what he maintained to be the safest instra- 
ment of deliverance, — ^yet it seems he had scat- 
tered a word or two in his book in favour of the 
very thing which ran in my father's fancy ;— 
though not with a view to the soul's good, in 
extracting by the feet, as was my father's system, 
but for reasons merely obstetrical. 

This will account for the coalition betwixt my 
father and Dr. Slop, in the ensuing discourse, 
which went a little hard against my uncle Toby. 

In what manner a plain man, with nothing but 

common sense, could bear up against two such allies 
in science, is hard to conceive. You may conjec- 
ture upon it, if you please, — and whilst your 
imagination is in motion, you may encourage it to 
go on, and discover by what causes and efiects in 
nature it could come to pass that my uncle Toby 
got his modesty by the wound he received upon 

his groin. You may raise a system to account 

for the loss of my nose by marriage articles, — and 
show the world how it could happen that I should 
have the misfortune to be called Tristbam, in 
opposition to my father's hypothesis, and the wish 
of the whole family, godfathei*s and godmothers 

not excepted. These, with fifty other points 

left yet unravelled, you may endeavour to solv^ 
if you have time ; — but, I tell you beforehand, it 
will be in vain ; — ^for not the sage Alquise, the 
magician in Don Belianis of Greece, nor the no 
less famous Urganda, the sorceress, his wife (were 
they alive), could pretend to come within a league 
of the truth. 

The reader will be content to wait for a full 
explanation of these matters till the next year,— 
when a series of things will be laid open which he 
little expects. 
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CHAPTER L 

^ 1 WISH, Dr. Slop," quoth my uncle Toby 

(repeating his wish for Dr. Slop a second time, and 
witli a degree of more zeal and earnestness in his 
manner of wishing than he had wished at first*) 
— ^**I WISH, Dr. Slop," quoth my uncle Toby, 
^ you had seen V3ha4 prodigious armies we had in 
Flanders.** 

My uncle Toby's wish did Dr. Slop a disseryice, 
which his heart never intended any man. — Sir, it 
confounded him — and thereby putting his ideas 
first into confusion, and then to flight, he could 
not rally them again for the soul of him. 

Ih all disputes, male or female, — whether for 
honour, for profit, or for love, — it makes no differ- 
ence in the case ; — nothing is more dangerous, 
madam, than a wLsh coming sideways in this un- 
expected manner upon a man : the safest way, in 
general, to take off the force of the wish is for the 
party wished at instantly to get upon his legs, — 
and wish the wisher something in return, of pretty 
near the same value ; — so, balancing the account 
upon the spot, you stand as you were, — nay, some- 
tunes gain the advantage of the attack by it. 

This will be fully illustrated to the world in my 
chapter of wishes. — 

Dr. Slop did not understand the nature of this 
defence ; — ^he was puzzled with it, and it put an 
entire stop to the dispute for four minutes and a 
half ; — five had been fatal to it : — my father saw 
the danger : — the dispute was one of the most 
interesting disputes in the world, *< Whether the 
child of his prayers and endeavours should 

-He 
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be bom without a head or with one. 
waited to the last moment, to allow Dr. Slop, in 
whose behalf the wish was made, his right of 
returning it ; but perceiving, I say, that he was 
confounded, and continued looking with that per- 
plexed vacuity of eye which puzzled souls generally 
stare with, — first in my uncle Toby's face — then 
in his — ^then up — ^then down — then east — east-and- 
by-east, and so on, — coasting it along bv the plinth 
of the wainscot, till he h{^ got to tne opposite 
point of the compass, — and that he bad actually 
begun to count the brass nails upon the arm of his 
chair, — my father thought there was no time to be 
lost with my uncle Toby, so took up the discourse 
as follows : — 

CHAPTER n. 

« — What prodigious armies you had in Flan- 
ders !" 

Brother Toby, replied my fiither, taking his wig 
from off his head with his right hfmd, and with 
his left pulling out a striped India haucUserchief 
from his right coat-pocket, in order to rub his 
head, as he argued the point with my uncle 
Toby. 

■ Now, in this, I think my fiither was much 



* Vide page 40. 



to blame ; and I will give you my reasons for it. 
— Matters of no more seeming consequence in 
themselves than << Whether my father i^ould have 
taken off his wig with his right hand or with his 
left ''-~have divided the greatest kingdoms, and 
made the crowns of the monarchs who governed 

them to totter upon their heads. But need I 

tell you, sir, that the circumstances with which 
everything in this world is begirt give everything 
in this world its size and shape ! — and by tight- 
ening it, or relaxing it, this way or that, make the 
thing to be, what it is, — great, — little, — good, — 
bad, — indifferent or not indifferent — just as the 
case happens ! 

As my father's India handkerchief was in his 
right coat-pocket, he should by no means have 
suffered his right hand to have got engaged : on 
the contrary, instead of taking off his wig with 
it, as he did, he ought to have committed that 
entirely to the left ; and then, when the natural 
exigency my father was under of rubbing his head, 
called out for his handkerchief, he would have had 
nothing in the world to have done but to put his 
right hand into his right coat-pocket and take it 
out ;— which he might have done without any 
violence, or the least ungraceful twist in any one 
tendon or muscle of his whole body. 

In this case (unless, indeed, my father had been 
resolved to make a fool of himself by holding the 
wig stiff in his left hand, — or by making some 
nonsensical angle or other at his elbow- joint, or 
arm-pit) — liis whole attitude had been easy- 
natural — unforced. Kevnolds himself, great and 
graceful as he paints, might have painted him ae 
he sat. 

Now, as m V father managed this matter, con- 
sider what a devil of a figure my father made of 
himself. 

In the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, and in 
the beginning of the reign of King George the First, 
— ^ coat-pockets were cut very low down in the 
skirt" — I. need say no more ; — the father of 
mischief, had he been hammering at it a month, 
could not have contrived a worse fashion for one 
in my father's situation. 

CHAPTER m. 

It was not an easy matter in any king's reign 

(unless you were as lean a subject as myself) to 

have forced your hand diagonally, quite across 

your whole body, so as to gain the bottom of your 

opposite coat-pocket. In the year one thousand 

seven hundred and eighteen, when this happened, 
it was extremely difficult ; so that when my uncle 
Toby discovered the transverse zig-zaggery of my 
father's approaches towards it, it instantly brought 
into his mmd those he had done duty in, before 
the gate of St. Nicholas : — the idea of which drew 
off his attention so entirely from the subject in 
debate, that he had got his right hand to the bell 
to ring up Trim, to go and feteh his map of 
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Narour, and his compasses and sector along 
with it, to measure the retummg angles of the 
traverses of that attack — bat particulai'Iy of 
that one where he received his wound upon his 
groin. 

My fiather knit hia brows^ and as he knit 
them all the blood in his body seemed to rush up 
into his face — my uncle Toby dismounted imme- 
dediately. 

— I did not apprehend ^-our uncle Toby mm o* 
Hone] 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MAf^s body, and his mind, with the utmost 
reverence to both I speak it, are exactly like a 
jerkin, and a jerkin's lining ; — rumple the one, you 
temple the other. There is one certain excep- 
tion, however, in this case, and that is, when you 
are so fortunate a fellow as to have had your 
jerkin made of gum-taffeta, and the body-lining to 
it of a sarsenet or thin pei*sian. 

Zeno, Clean thes, Diogenes Babylonius, Dionysius, 
Heraclitus, Antipater, Pansetius, and Possidonius, 
amongst the Greeks; — Cato, and Varro,and Seneca, 
amongst the Romans ; Pantenus, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Montaigne, amongst the Chris- 
tians ; and a score and a half of good, honest, 
unthinking Shandean people as ever lived, whose 
names I can't recollect, — ^all pretend that their 
jerkins were made after this fashion ; you might have 
rumpled and crumpled, and doubled and creased, 
and fretted and fringed the outside of them all to 
pieces ; in short, you might have played the very 
devil with them, and at the same time not one of 
the insides of 'em would have been one button the 
worse, for all you had done to them. 

I believe, in my conscience, that mine is made 
Up somewhat after this sort ; — for never poor 
jerkin has been tickled off at such a rate as it has 
been these last nine months together ; — and yet, 
I declare, the lining to it, — ^as far as I am a judge 
of the matter, is not a three-penny piece the 
worse ; — pell-mell, helter-shelter, ding-dong, cut 
and thrust, back stroke and fore stroke, side way 
and long way, have they been trimming it for me : 
— had there been the least gununiness in my lining, 
by Heaven ! it had all of it, long ago, been frayed 
and fretted to a thread. 

You, Messrs. the Monthly Reviewers ! 

^how could you cut and slash my jerkin as you 

did ; — ^how did you know but you would cut my 
lining too ? 

Heartily, and from my soul, to the protection 
of that Being who will injure none of us, do T 
recommend you and your affairs ; — so, God bless 
you : — only next month, if any one of you should 
gnash his teeth, and storm and rage at me, as 
some of you did last May (in which, I remember, 
the weather was very hot)--don't be exasperated 
if I pass it by again with good temper, being 
determined, as long as I live or write (which in my 
case means the same thing), never to give the 
honest gentleman a worse word or a worse wish 
than my uncle Toby gave the fly which buzzed 

about his nose all dinner-time: "Go, — go, 

poor devil," quoth he, — " get thee gone ; — ^why 
should I hurt thee !— This world is surely wide 
enough to hold both thee and me." 



CHAPTER V. 

Ant man, madam, reasoning upwards, and obsery- 
ing the prodigious suffusion of blood in my father^s 
countenance, — ^by means of which (as all the blood 
in his body seemed to rush into mis &ce, as I toM 
you) he must have reddened, pictorically and 
scientifically speaking, six whole tints and a bal^ 
if not a full octave abere his natural colour ;— 
any man, madam, but my uncle Toby, who had 
observed this, — together with the violent knitting 
of my father's brows, and the extravagant conto^ 
tion of his body, during the whole anair, — ^woaM 
have concluded my father in a rage ; and, UilsM 
that for granted) — ^had he been & lover of sack 
kind of concord as arises (rem two such instrmdents 
being put in exact tune, — he would instantly hare 
screwed up his to the same pitch ; — ^and then the 
devil and all had broke loose — ^thc whole piec^ 
madam, must have been played off, like the sixth 
of Avison Scarlatti — eonfuria — ^like mad. — Grant 
me patience ! — What has con furia, — con strepito 
—or any other hurly-burly whatever, to do with 
liarmony ? 

Any man, I say, madam^ but my uncle Toby, 
the benignity of whose heart interpreted eveff 
motion of the body, in the kind^ sense the 
motion would admit of, would have concluded my 
father angry, and bliuned him too. My uncle 
Toby blamed nothing but the tailor who cut tb6 
pocket-hole ; — so sitthig still, till my father had 
got his handkerchief out of it, and looking all tM9 
time up in his fetce, with inexpressible go<^-will^ 
my fkther, at length, went on as follows :^ — <- 

CHAWEtt VL 

** What prodigious ahnies you had in Flandett!" 

Brother Toby, quoth my father, I do beliefs 

thee to be as honest a man, and with as good and 
as upright a heart, as ever God created ; — nor u 
it thy fault if all the children which have been, 
may, can, shall, will, or ought to be, begotten, 
come with their heads foremost into the world ;— 
but, believe me, dear Toby, the accidents whidi 
unavoidably waylay them, not only in the artick) 
of our begetting 'em, — -though these, in my opinion, 
are well worth considering, but the dangers atid 
difficulties our children are beset with after they 
are got forth into the world, are enow ; — little 
need is there to expose them to unnecessary ones 

in their passage to it. Are thesfe dangers, quoth 

my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon my father's 
knee, and looking up seriously in his face, for ad 
answer, — ^are these dangers greater now-a-dayS, 

brother, than in times past! Brother Toby^ 

answered my father, if a child was but fairly begot, 
and bom alive, and health^^ and the mother did 
well after it — our forefathenl never looked farther. 
— My uncle Toby instantly withdrew his hand 
from off my father's knee, reclined his body gently 
back in his chair, raised his head, till he conld 
just see the cornice of the rooni, and then, dircet- 
ing the buccinatoTy muscles along his cheeks, and 
the orbicular muscles around his lips to do their 
duty, — ^he whistled LiUibullero, 

CHAPTER VII. 
WHTi^myuiideTobywas whistling LiltihulUro 
to my father, — ^Dr. Slop was stamping, and cursing 
and damning at Obadiah at a most dreadful rate. 
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It would hMTG cknM your h«ttrt good^ aad c»red 
yOil^ sir, for ever, of the vile sin of ^weari&g, to 
nmt hemtd tAm-^l aifr determiBed, therefore, to 
relate the -whole affair to you* 

When Dr. Slop's mud deliy^red ihe green 
blifae-bag, with her maeter's instruments in it, 
t^ Obadiah, she Y^ry sensibly exhorted him to 
pOt his head and one arm through the strings, 
and ride with it slung across his body. So, 
ufldoifig the b0W>-knot, to lengthen the strings for 
I Un, w^out any more ado, she helped him on 
with it. However, as this, in some measure, 
i:Higuarded the mouth oi the bag ; lest anything 
should bolt out, in galloping back at the ^)eed 
Otxadiah threatened, they consulted to take it off 
agaki ; and, in tho great esae and caution of their 
iMkrts, they bad taken the two strings, and tied 
ikem close (pursing up the mouth of the bag first) 
with half-a-dozen hard knots, each of which 
Obadiah, to make all i^fe,had twitched and drawn 
together with all the strength of his body. 

This answered all that Obadiah and the maid 
intended ; but was no remedy against some evils 
which neither he nor she foresaw. The instru* 
ments, it seems, as tight as the bag was tied above, 
had so much room to play in it, towards the 
bottom (the shape of ike bag being conical) that 
Obadiah could not make a trot of it, but with such 
a^ terrible jingle, wliat with the Hre-iStey forceps, 
and squirtf as would have been enough, had Hymen 
been taking a jaunt that way, to have frightened 
hSm out of the countnr ; but when Obadiah acce- 
lerated his motion, and from a plain trot essayed 
to prick his coach-horse into a full gallop, — ^by 
Heaven ! sir, the jingle was incredible. 

As Obadiah had a wife and three children, — ^the 
turpitude of fornication, and the many other poli- 
tical ill consequences of this jingling, never once 
entered his brain ;-^he had, however, his objec- 
tion, which came home to himself, and weighed 
with him as it has oftentimes done with the greatest 

patriots ^**The poor fellow, sir, was not able 

to hear himself whistle." 

CHAPTER vm. 

Aft Obadiah loved wind-music preferably to all the 
instrumental music he carried with him,— he very 
considerately set his imagination to work to con- 
trive and to invent by what means he should put 
himself in a condition of enjoying it. 

In aXi distresses (except musical) where small 
oords are wanted, nothing is so apt to enter a 

man's head as his hat^band i ^the philosophy 

of this is so near the surface, — I scorn to enter 
into it. 

As Obadiah's was a mixed case ;' mark. Sirs, 

—'I say, a mixed case ; for it was obstetrical — 
jcrtp-tical, squirtical, papistical — ^uid, as far as the 
coach-horse was concerned in it, — cabalistical, and 
only partly musical ; — Obadiah made no scruple 
of availing himself of the first expedient which 
offered ; so taking hold of the bag and instru- 
ments, and griping them hard together with one 
hand, and, with the finger and thumb of the other, 
putting the end of the hat-band betwixt his teeth, 
and then slipping his hand down to the middle of 
li^-^he tied and cross-tied them all fast together 
fronoi one end to the other (as you would cord a 
trunk) with such a multiplicity of .round-abouts 
and intricate cross turns, with a hard knot at 



eriSFf intefBectiea or point where the strings ibet, 
-^^at Dr. Slop iftust have had three^fifths of Job'» 
patience, at leaM, to have unloosed them. — I think, 
in my conscienee, tiiat, had Nattire been in <me of 
her nimble moods, smA in humour for sudi a con- 
test, — ^aiid she and Dr. Slop both fairly started 
together,-Mihere is no man living who had seen 
the bag with all that Obadiah had done to it,-^ 
and known likewise the great speed the Goddess 
can make, when she thinks proper, who would 
have had the least doubt remaining in his mind 
which of the two would have carried off the prizes 
My mother, madam, had been delivered sooner 
than the green bag infalllbly'^^at least by twenty 
knots. -^ — ^ Sport of small accidents, Tristram 
Shandy ! that thou art, and ever wilt be ! had 
that trial been made for thee, and it was fifly to 
one but it had, — ^thy affairs had not been so 
depressed (at least by the depression of thy nose) 
as they have been ; nor had the fortunes of thy 
house and the occasions of making them, which 
have so often presented themselves in the course 
of thy life, to thee been so often, so vexatiously, 
so tamely, so irrecoverably, abandoned^-as thou 
hast been forced to leave them ! — ^but His over,-^ 
all but the account of 'em, which cannot be given 
to the curious till I am got out into the world. 

CBAPTER IX. 

Gbeat wits jump : — ^for the moment Dr. Slop cast 
his eyes upon his bag (which he had not done till 
the dispute with my uncle Toby about midwifery 
put him in mind of it), the very same thought 
occurred. — ^'Tis God's mercy, quoth he (to him- 
self), that Mrs. Shandy has had so bad a time of 
it, else she might have been brought to bed, seveil 
times told, before one-half of these knots could 
have been got untied. — But here you muirt dis- 
tinguish : — the thought floated only in Dr. loop's 
mind, without sail or ballast to it, as a simple 
proposition ; millions of which, as your worship 
knows, are every day swimming quietly in the 
middle of the thin juice of a man's understanding, 
without being carried backwards or forwards, tut 
some little gust of passion or interest drive them 
to one side. 

A sudden trampling in the room above, near 
my mother's bed, did the proposition the very 
service I am speaking of. By all that's unfortu- 
nate, quoth Dr. Slop, unless I make haste> the 
thing will actually befal me as it is. 

CHAPTER X. 
In the case of knots ; by which, in the first place, 
I would not be understood to mean slip-knots, — 
because, in the course of my life and opinions-" 
my opinions concerning them will come in more 
properly when I mention the catastrophe of my 
great^uncle Mr. Hammond Shandy, — a little man, 
—but of high fancy :— he rushed into the Duke 
of Monmouth's affair: — nor, secondly, in this 
place, do I mean that particular species of knots 
called bow-knots ; — ^there is so little address, or 
skill, or patience, required in the unloosing of 
them, that they are below my giving any opinion 
at all about them. — ^But, by the knots I am speak* 
ing of, may it please your reverences to believe 
that I mean good, honest, devilish tight, hard 
knots, made banA fid4y as Obadiah made his ; — in 
which there is no quibbling provision made by the 
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duplication and return of the two ends of the 
strings through the snnulus or noose made by the 
second implication of them — ^to get them shpped 
and undone by. — I hope you apprehend me. 

In the case of these knoh, then, and of the 
several obstructions which, may it please your 
reverences, such knots cast in our wav in getting 
through life— every hasty man can whip out his 
pen-knife and cut through them. — 'Tis wrong, 
believe me, sirs, the most virtuous way, and 
which both reason and conscience dictate — ^is to 
take our teeth or our fingers to them. — Dr. Slop 
had lost his teeth, — ^his favourite instrument, by 
extracting in a wrong direction, or bv some mis- 
application of it, unfortunately slippmg, *he had 
formerly, in a hard labour, knocked out three of 
the best of them with the handle of it : — ^he tried 
his fingers — alas ! the nails of his fingers and 
thumbs were cut close. — ^The deuce take it I I 
can make nothing of it either way, cried Dr. Slop. 

The tramplmg over head near my mothers 

bed-side increased. — Pox take the fellow I I shall 
never get the knots untied as long as I live. — My 
mother gave a groan Lend me your pen- 
knife — I must e*en cut the knots at last. — Pugh ! 
— ^psba ! — Lord ! I have cut my thumb quite 
across to the very bone, — curse the fellow — ^if there 
was not another man-midwife within fifty miles 
— I am undone for this bout — I wish the scoundrel 
hanged — I wish he was shot — I wish all the devils 
in hell had him for a blockhead I 

My father had a great respect for Obadiah, and 
could not bear to hear him disposed of in such a 
manner : — ^he had, moreover, some little respect 
for himself, — and could as ill bear with the indig- 
nity offered to himself in it. 

Had Dr. Slop cut any part about him but his 
thumb, my father had passed it by — ^his prudence 
had triumphed : — as it was, he was determined to 
have his revenge. 

Small curses. Dr. Slop, upon great occasions, 
quoth my father (condoling with him first upon 
the accident), are but so much waste of our 
strength and soul's health to no manner of pur- 
pose I own it, replied Dr. Slop. . . . They 

are like sparrow-shot, quoth my uncle Toby (sus- 
pending nis whistling), fired against a bastion. . . . 
They serve, continued my father, to stir the 
humours — ^but carry off none of their acrimony ; 
for my own part, I seldom swear or curse at all — 
I hold it bad ; — but if I fall into it by surprise, I 
generally retain so much presence of mind [Right, 
quoth my uncle Toby] as to make it answer my 
purpose ; — ^that is, I swear on till I find myself 
easy. A wise and a just man, however, would 
always endeavour to propoiition the vent given to 
these humours, not only to the degree of them 
stirring within himself, but to the size and ill 
intent of the offence upon which they are to fall. 

^Injuries come only from the heart, quoth 

my uncle Tobv. For this reason, continued 

my father, with the most Cervantic gravity, I 
have the greatest veneration in the world for 
that gentleman who, in distrust of his own discre- 
tion in this point, sat down and composed (that is, 
at his leisure) fit forms of swearing suitable to all 
cases, from'tne lowest to the highest provocation 
which could possibly happen to him : — ^which forms, 
being well considercd by him, and such, moreover, 
as he could stand to, he kept them ever by him on 



the chimney-piece, within his reach, ready for use; 

1 never apprehended, replied Dr. Slop, thst 

such a thing was ever thought of — much less 
executed. I beg your pardon, answered my 

father, I was reading, though not using, one of 
them to my brother Toby this morning, whilst 
he poured out the tea : — 'tis here upon the shelf 

over my head ; ^but if I remember right, 'tis 

too violent for a cut of the thumb. Not at 

all, quoth Dr. Slop— the devil take the fellow. 

Then, answered my father, 'tis much at 

your service. Dr. Slop, — on condition you read it 
aloud. So — risine up and reaching down a form 
of excommunication of the church of Rome, a 
copy of which my father (who was curious in his 
collections) had procured out of the ledger-book 
of the Church of Rochester, writ b^ERNULPHUs the 
bishop — ^with a most affected seriousness of look 
and voice, which might have cajoled E&nulphus 

himself, — ^he put it into Dr. Slop's hands*. Dr. 

Slop wrapped his thumb up in the comer of his 
handkercmef, and, with a wry face, though with- 
out any suspicion, read aloud, as follows ;— my 
uncle Toby whistling lAllibtUlirOf as loud as he 
could, all the time. 

CHAPTER XI. 

[As the genninenefls of the consultation of the Sorboiuu 
upon the question of haptism was doubted by some, and 
denied by others,— it was thought proper to print the 
original of this excommunication ; for the copy of which 
Mr. Shandy returns thanks to the Chapternderk of the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester.] 

EXCOMMUNICATIO 

TSXTUS DB XCCLBSIA ROFFKNSIf PXR KHNDLrUH 
BFISUOPUM. 

Ex auctoritate Dei Omni- ** By the authority of God 

potentis, Patris, et Filii, et Almighty, the Father, ^on, 

Spiritus Sancti, et sancto- and Holy Ghost, and of the 

rum canonum, sanctcque holy canons, and of the un- 

et intemeratfle Virginis Dei defiled Virgin lilary, mother 

genetricis Maris, — and patroness of our Sanoar, 

— ^I think there is no necessity, quoth Dr. Slop, 
dropping the paper down to his knee, and ad- 
dressing himself to my father, — as you have read 
it over, sir, so lately, to read it aloud ; — and, as 
Captain Shandy seems to have no great inclination 

to hear it, — I may as well read it to myself. • 

That's contrary to treaty, replied my father.— 
Besides, there is something so whimsical, especially 
in the latter part of it, I £ould grieve to lose the 

pleasure of a second reading Dr. Slop did not 

altogether like it ;— ^but my uncle Toby offermgat 
that instant to give over whistling and read it 
himself to them,— Dr. Slop thought he might as 
well read it, under the cover of my uncle Toby's 
whistling, — as suffer my uncle Toby to read it 
alone ; — so, raising up the paper to his face, and 
holding it quite parallel to it, in order to hide his 
chagrin, — he read it aloud, as follows : — ^my uncle 
Toby whistling LilHbullero, though not quite so 
loud as before. 



—— Atque omnium coelee- 
tium virtutum, angelorum, 
archangelorum, thronorum, 
dominationum, potestatu- 
um, cherubin ac seraphin, 
et sanctorum, x>atriarcha- 
rum, prophetarum, et cm* 
nium apostolorum et evan- 



" By theauthority of God 
Almighty, the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and of 
the undefiled Virgin Mary. 
mother and patroness of our 
Saviour, and of all the celes- 
tial virtues, angels, arch- 
angels, thrones, domini(»U( 
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gelistanun, et sanctonun 
innocentam, qui in con- 
specta Agni Sancti soli digni 
inventi sunt canticum can- 
tare novum, et sanctonun 
xnartyrum et sanctorum con- 
fessorum, et sanctarum vir- 
ginum, atque omnium simul 
sanctorum et electorum Dei, 
— Excommnnicamus, et an- 
velos B 

athematizamus hunc f urem, 
vel OS 8 

vel huno malefactorem, N. 
"N. et k liminibus sancts 
Dei ecclesie sequestramus, 
et setemis suppliciis excru- 

veli n 

ciandus, mancipetur, cum 
Dathan et Abiram, et cum 
his qui dixerimt Domino 
l>eo. Recede k nobis, scien- 
tiam viarum tuarum nolu- 
znus: etsicutaqu& ignis ex- 
tinguitur, sic extinguatur, 

vel eorum 
lucema ejus in secula secu- 

n 
lorum, nisi respuerit et ad 

n 
satisfactionem venerit. A- 
men. 

OS 

Maledicat ilium Deus Pa- 
ter qui hominem creavit! 

OS 

Maledicat iUum Dei Filius 
qui pro homine passus est ! 

OS 

Bfaledicat ilium Spiritus 
fianctus qui in baptismo ef- 

os 
fususest! Maledicat ilium 
aancta orux» quam Christus 
pro nostr& salute hostem tri- 
umphans ascendit ! 

03 

Maledicat ilium sancta 
Dei genetrix et i>erpetua 
Virgo Maria ! Maledicat 

08 

nium sanctus Michael, ani- 
marum suscoptor sacrarum ! 

08 

l^faledicant ilium omnee an- 
geli et archangeli, principa- 
tus et potestates, omnisque 
militia ccelestis ! 

OS 

Maledicat ilium patri- 
archarum et prophctarum 
laudabilis numerus ! 

OS 

Bfaledicant ilium sanctus 
Johannes Praecursor et Bap- 
tista Christi, et sanctus Pe- 
trus, et sanctus Paulus, at- 
que sanctus Andreas, onmes- 
que Christi apostoli, simul 
et caeteri discipuli, quatuor 
quoque evangelists, qui sua 
I praedlcatione mundum uni- 
rersum convertenmt ! Ma- 

oa 
ledicat ilium cuneus mar- 
tyrum et confessorum miri- 
ficus, qui Deo bonis operibus 
pLacituB Inventus est ! 
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powers, cherubins and sera- 
phins, and of all the holy 
patriarchs, prophets, and of 
all the apostles and evange- 
lists, and of the holy inno- 
cents, who, in the sight of 
the Holy Lamb, are found 
worthy to sing the new song 
of the holy martyrs and holy 
confessors, and of the holy 
virgins, and of all the saints 
together, with the holy and 
elect of God,— May he [Oba- 
diah] be damned (for tying 
these knots] — We excom- 
mimicate, and anathematise 
him, and from the thresholds 
of the holy church of God 
Almighty we sequester him, 
that he may be tormented, 
disposed, and delivered over 
with Dathan and Abiram, 
and with those who say imto 
the Lord God, Depart from 
us, we desire none of thy 
waya Andasfire is quenched 
with water, so let the light 
of him be put out for ever- 
more, unless it shall repent 
him [Obadiah, of the knots 
which he has tied] and make 
satisfaction [for them] ! 
Amen. 

'* May the Father, who 
created man, curse him ! — 
May the Son, who suffered 

for us, curse him ! May 

the Holy Ghost, who was 
given to us in baptism, curse 

him ! [Obadiah] May the 

holy cross, which Christ, for 
our salvation, triumphing 
over his enemies, ascended, 
curse him! 



*' May the holy and eter- 
nal Virgin Mary, mother of 

God, curse him ! May St 

Michael.the advooateof holy 

souls, curse him ! MayaU 

the angels and archangels, 
principalities and powers, 
and all the heavenly armies, 
curse him. [Our armies 
swore terribly in Flanders, 
cried my uncle Toby,— but 

nothing to thia ^For my 

o wnpar t, I could not have the 
heart to curse my dog so.] 

" May the praiseworthy 
multitude of patriarchs and 
prophets curse him ! 

«« May St. John the Pre- 
cursor, and St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and St Andrew, 
and all other Christ's Apos- 
tles together, curse him I and 
may the rest of his disciples, 
and four evangelists, who by 
their preaching converted 
the universal world, and 
may the holy and wonderful 
company of martyrs and 
confessors, who by their holy 
works are found pleasing to 
God Almighty, curse him 
[Obadiah] ! 



08 

Maledicant ilium sacra- 
rum virginum chori, qua* 
mundi vana causa honoris 
Christi respuenda ccmtemp- 

08 

serunt! Maledicant ilium 
omnes sancti qui ab initio 
mundi usque in finem seculi 
Deo dilecti inveniuntur ! 

OS 

Maledicant ilium coeli et 
terra, et omnia aanota in 
eis manentia ! 

i n 
Maledictus sit ubicunque, 
n 
fuerit, sive In dome, sive 
in agro, sive in vi&, sive in 
semitA, sive in silvA, sive in 
aqu&, sive in ecclesift ! 
i n 
Maledictus sit vivendo, 
moriendo,— 



manducando, bibendo, esu- 
riendo, sitiendo, jejunando, 
dormitando, dormiendo, vi- 
gilando, ambulando, stando, 
sedendo, Jacendo, operando, 
quiescendo, mingendo, ca- 
cando, flebotomando ! 
1 n 

Maledictus sit in totls 
yiribus corporis ! 
i n 

MaledictuB sit intus et 
exterius! 

i n 

Maledictus sit in capillis! 
i n 
Maledictus sit in cerebro! 

i n 
Maledictus sit in vertice, in 
temporibus, in fronte, in 
aiuiculis, in superciliis, in 
oculis, in genis, in maxillis, 
in naribus, in dentibus, mor- 
dacibus,in labris sivemolari- 
bus, in labiis, in gutture, in 
hmueris, in carpis, in bra- 
chiis, in numibus, in digitis, 
in pectore, in corde, et in 
omnibus interioribus stoma- 
cho tonus, in renibus, in in- 
guine, in femore, in geni- 
talibus, in coxis, in genibus, 
in cruribus, in pedibus, et 
in unguibus ! 



i n 

Maledictus sit in totis 
compagibus membrorum, k 
vertice capitis, usque ad 
plantam pedis !— Non sit in 
eo sanitas ! 



*' May the holy choirs of 
the holy virgins, who for the 
honour of Christ have de- 
spised the things of the 
world, damn him li— May all 
the saints who from the be- 
ginning of the world to ever- 
lasting ages are foimd to be 
beloved of God, damn him ! 

** May the heavens and 
earth, and all the holy things 
remaining therein, damn 
him [Obadiah] ! or hear [or 
whoever else had a hand in 
tying these knots] ! 

"May he [Obadiah] be 
damned wherever he be, 
whether in the house or the 
stables, the garden or the 
field, or in the high way ,or in 
the path, or in the wood, or 
in the water, or in the 

church ! May he be 

cursed in living, in dying! 
[Here my imcle Toby, taking 
advantage of a minim in the 
second bar of his tune, kept 
whistling one continued note 
to the end of the sentence, — 
Dr. Slop, with his division 
of curses moving under him, 
like a running bass all the 
way.] May he be cursed in 
eating and drinking ; in be- 
ing himgry, in being thirsty, 
in fasting, in sleeping, in 
slumbering, in waking, in 
walking, in standing, in sit* 
ting, in lying, in working, in 
resting, in pissing, in shit- 
ting, and in blood-letting ! 

*< May he [Obadiah] be 
cursed hi all the faculties of 
his body. 

**May he be cursed in- 
wardly and outwardly !— — 
May he be cursed in the hair 

of his head ! May be be 

cursed in his brains, and in 
his vertex, [that is a sad 
curse, quoth my father] in 
his temples, in his forehead, 
in his ears, in his eyebrows, 
in his cheeks, in his jaw- 
bones, in his nostrils, in his 
fore-teeth and grinders, in 
his lips, in his throat, in his 
shoulders, in his wrists, in 
his arms, in his hands, in 
his fingers ! 

* * May he be damn'd in his 
mouth, in his breast, in his 
heart and purtenance, down 
to the very stomach ! 

*' May he be cursed in his 
reins, and in his groin [God 
in Heaven forbid ! quoth my 
uncle Toby], in his thighs, 
in his genitals [my father 
shook his head], and in his 
hips, and in his knees, his 
legs, and feet, and toe-nails! 

*' May he be cursed in all 
the joints xmd articulations 
of his members, from the 
top of his head to the sole 
of his foot ! May there be 
no Bounndess in him ! 
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08 



Maledioat ilium Christos " May tha Son of the 
Filius Dei vivi toto suae ma- living Ood, with all the 
JestatU imperio glory of hia majesty, 

— Here my uncle Toby, throwing back his head, 
gave a monstroos, long, loud Whew — ^w — ^w — , 
something betwixt the interjectional whistle of 

Hey 'day t and the word itselfl 

By the golden beard of Jupiter,— and of 

Juno (if her majesty wore one), and by the beards 
of the rest of your heathen worships, which, by 
the bye, was no small number, mnce what with the 
beards of your celestial gods, and gods aSrial and 
aquatic, — ^to say nothing of the beards of town gods 
and country gods, or of the celestial goddesses your 
wives, or of the infernal goddesses your whores 
and concubines (that is, in case they wore them) 
a ll which beards, as Varro tells me upon his 
word and honour, when mustered up ti^ther, 
made no less than thirty thousand effectire beards 
upon the Pagan establishment ;— every beard of 
which claimed the rights and privileges of being 
stroked and sworn by : — ^by all these beards to- 
gether, then, — I vow and protest thaL of the two 
bad cassocks I am worth in the world, I would 
have given the better of them, as freely as ever 
Cld Uamet offered his,— only to have stood by, and 
heard my undo Toby's accompaniment. 



— c t insurgat adversus 
ilium ccelum cum omnibus 
virtutibus qus in eo moven- 
tur ad damnandum eum, 
nisi pcenitiierit et ad satift* 
faotionem venerit! Amen. 
Fiat, flat ! Amen. 



"curse him! "—con- 
tinned Dr. Slop,— and " may 
Heaven, with all the powers 
which move therein, rise up 
against him, curse and damn 
him [Obadiah] imless he re- 
pent and make satisfaction ! 
Amen. So be it,— so be it. 
Amen.** 



I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, my heart would 
not let me curse the Uevil himself with so much 

bitterness. He is the father of curses, replied 

Dr. Slop. So am not I, replied my uncle.- 



But he is cursed and damned already, to all eter- 
nity, replied Dr. Slop. 

I am sorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby. 

Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, and was just 
beginning to return my uncle Toby the com- 
pliment of his Whu — VL — u, or interjectional whis- 
tle, when the door hastily opening, in the next 
cluster but one, — ^put an end to the afifoir. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Now don't let us give ourselves a parcel of airs, 
and pretend that the oaths we make free with in 
this land of liberty of ours are our own ; and, 
because we have the spirit to swear them, — 
imagine that we have had the wit to invent them 
too. 

I'll undertake this moment to prove it to any 

man in the world, except to a connoisseur ; 

though I declare I object only to a connoisseur in 
swearing ; — as I would do to a connoisseur in 
painting, &c. &c., the whole set of 'em are so hung 
round and hefetisVd with the bobs and trinkets of 
criticism, — or, to drop my metaphor, which by the 
bye is a pity, — ^for I have fetch'd it as far as from 
the coast of Guinea, — their heads, sir, are stuck 
so full of rules and compasses, and have that 
eternal propensity to apply them upon all occasions, 
that a work of genius had better go to the Devil 



at once than staad to be piidced and tortured i» 
death by 'em. 

— And how did Garrick speak the soliloqiiy last 

night I Oh, against all rule, my lorcl — ^moet 

ungrammatically ! — Betwixt the substantive and 
the adjective, which should agree together in 
number, case and gender, he made a breeu^ thns^ 
— stopping, as if the point wanted settling : — and 
betwixt the nominative case, which your lordship 
knows should govern the verb, he suiq>ended his 
voice in the epUogue a dozen times, three seccmds 
and three fifths, by a stop-watch, my lord, each 
time. Admirable gramnuurian ! — But in sus- 
pending his voice — was the sense suspended like- 
wise! Did no expression of attitude or coun- 
tenance fill up the chasm \ — Was the eye silent t 

Did you narrowly look ! 1 looked only at the 

stop-watch, my lord. Excellent observer I 

And what of this new book the whole world 

makes such a rout about 1 Oh ! it is out (^ 

all plumb, my lord — quite an irregular thing \ — 
not one of the angles at the four comers was a 

right angle. 1 had my rule and compasses, 

&c., my lord, in my pocket. Excellent critic ! 

— And for the epic poem, your lordship bade 
me look at ; — upon taking the length, breadth^ 
height, and depth of it, and trying them at home 
upon an exact scale of Bossu's — ^'tis out, mgr 
lord, in every one of its dimensions. Admi- 
rable connoLsseur ! 

And did you step in, to take a look at the 

grand picture, in your way back ? It is a 

melancholy daub ! my lord ; not one principle of 
the pyramid in any one group ! — and what a 
price ! — ^£6r there is nothing of the colouring <^ 
Titian, — the expression of Rnbens, — ^the grace of 
Raphael, — the purity of Dominichino, — ^the eorte- 
gitscity of Corregio, — Ae learning of Pouasin,— 
the airs of Guide, — the taste of the Carraccis — or 

the grand contour of Angelo. Grant me 

patience, just heaven I Of all the cants which 

are canted in this canting world, — though the 
cant of hypocrites may be the worst — the cant of 
criticism is the most torm^iting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have not a 
horse worth riding on, to kiss the hand of that 
man whose generous heart will give the reins 
of his inu^ination into his authors hands, — ^be 
pleased he knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 

Great Apollo ! if thou art in a giving humour,— 
give me — I ask no more, but one stroke of native 
humour, with a single spark of thy own fire along 
with it—and send Mercury, with the rules and 
compares, if he can be spared, with my compli- 
ments to — no matter. 

Now, to any one else, I will undertake to prove 
that all the oaths and imprecations which we 
have been puffing off upon the world for these 
two hundred and fifty years last past, as originals, 
— except St, PauVs thumbs — God^s JUshy and 
God^s fishy which were oaths monarchical, and, 
considering who made them, not much amiss ; 
and as kings' oaths, it is not much matter whether 

they were fish or flesh ; else, I say, there is 

not an oath, or at least a curse amongst them, 
which has not been copied over and over again 
out of Emulphus, a thousand times ; but like all 
other copies, how infinitely short of the force and 
spirit of the original ) — it is thought to be no bad 
oath, — and by itself passes yery weUy — *^ G-d damn 
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you." Set it beside Emulphus's, — ** God 

Almighty the Father damn you,— Grod the Son 
damn you, — God th« Holy Ghost damn you," — 

you see 'tis nothkig. There is an orientality in 

his, we cannot rise up to : besides, he is more 
copious in lus inyentioB/ — ^possessed more of the 
excellences of a swearer, — had such a thorough 
knowledge of the human frame, its membranes, 
nerves, ligaments, knittings of the joints, and 
articulations, — that when Ernulphus cursed — ^no 

part escaped him. 'Tis true, there is something 

of a hardness in his manner, — and, as in Michael 
Angelo, a want of graee : — but then there is such 
a greatness oi gusto! 

My father, who generally kwked upon every- 
thing in a light very different from all mankind, 
would, after all, never allow this to be an originaL 
— He considered rather Emulphus's anathema as 
an institute of swearing, in which, as he suspected, 
upon the decline of swearing in some milder pon- 
tificate, Ernulphus, by order of the succeeding 
pope, had^ with great learning and diligence, 
collected together all the laws of it; — for the 
same reason that Justinian, in the decline of the 
empire, had ordered his chancellor Tribonian to 
collect the Roman or civil laws all together into 
one code or digest — ^lest, through the rust of 
time, — and the fatality of all things committed to 
oral tradition — ^they should be lost to the world 
for ever. 

For this reason, my father would oftentimes 
affirm there was not an oath, from the great and 
tremendous oath of William the Conqueror (" By 
the splendour of God !") down to the lowest oath 
of a scavenger (" Damn your eyes !") which was 

not to be found in Ernulphus In short, he 

would add, — I defy a man to swear out of it. 

The hypothesis is, like most of my father's, 
singular and ingenious too ; — nor have I any 
objection to it but that it overturns my own. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Bless n^y soul ! — my poor mistress is 
ready to faint— and her pains are gone — and the 
drops are done — and the bottle of julep is broke 
— and the nurse has cut her arm — ^and I my 
thumb, cried Dr. Slop ;) and the child is where it 
was, continued Susannah, — and the midwife has 
£ekllen backwards upon the edge of the fender, and 

bruised her hip as black as your hat. I'll look 

at it, quoth Dr. Slop. There is ne need of 

that, replied SusannaJi, — ^you had better look at 
my mistress — ^but the midwife would gladly first 
give you an account how things are ; so desires 
you would go up stairs and speak to her this 
moment. 

Human nature is the same in all professions. 

The midwife had just before been put over Dr. 
Slop's head ; — ^he had not digested it. — No, replied 
Dr. Slop, 'twould be full as proper if the midwife 

came down to me. 1 like subordination, quoth 

my uncle Toby, — and but for it, after the reduction 
of Lille, I know not what might have become of 
the garrison of Ghent, in the mutiny for bread, in 
the year Ten. Nor, replied Dr. Slop, (paro- 
dying my uncle Toby's hobby-horsical reflection ; 
though full as hobby-horsical himself) — do I 
know. Captain Shandy, what might have become 
of the garrison above stairs, in the mutiny and 



confusion I find all thmgs are in at present, bat 
for the subordinaticm of fingers and thumbs to 
****** : — the application of which. Sir, under 
this accident of mine, comes in so a-propos tha^ 
without it, the cut upon my thumb might have 
been felt by the Shandy fanuly as long as the 
Shandy family had a name. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

Let ub go back to the ****** — in the last 
chapter. 

It is a singular stroke of eloquence (at least it 
was so when eloquence flourished at Athens and 
Rome ; and would be so now, did orators wear 
mantles) not to mention the name of a thing, 
when you had the thing about you in petto, rea^ 
to produce, pop, in the place you want it. A 
scar, an axe, a sword, a pinked doublet, a rustf 
helmet, a pound and a half of pot-ashes in av 
urn, or a three-halfpenny pickle-pot ; — but, abov« 
all, a tender infant royally accoutred. — Though if 
it was too, young, and the oration as long a* 
Tully's second Philippic — it must certainly haaM 
beshit the orator's mantle. — And then, again, if 
too old, — it must hfive been unwieldy and incomr 
modious to his action — so as to make him lose by 
his child almost as much as he could gain by it.— » 
Otherwise, when a state-orator has hit the preciw 
age to a minute — hid his baubino in his mantle 
so cunningly that no mortal could smell it — and 
produced it so critically, that no soul could say ii 
came in by head and shoulders — Oh, sirs ! it Yam 
done wonders ! — ^it has opened the sluices, and 
turned the brains, and shook the principles^ awi 
unhinged the politics, of half a nation ! 

These feats, however, are not to be dooa^ 
except in those states and times, I say, whetfi 
oratcH:^ wore mantles — and pretty large ones teo^ 
my brethren, with some twenty, or five-and- 
twenty, yards of good purple, superfine, marketable 

cloth in them with large flowing folds and 

doubles, and in a great style of design. — All which 
plainly shows, may it please your worships, that 
the decay of eloquence, and the Uttle good service 
it does at present, both within and without door%. 
is owing to nothing else in the world but aSasgf^ 
coats and the disuse of trunk-hose. We 



conceal nothing uncbr ours, madam, worth sh owi ii g^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

Dr. Slop was within an ace of being an except 
tion to all this argumentation : for happening to 
have his green baize-bag upon his knees when he 
began to pai'ody my uncle Toby — 'twas as goo^ 
as the best mantle in the world to him : for whidi 
purpose, when he foresaw the sentence would endr 
in his new-invented forceps, he thrust his haadS 
into the bag, in order to have them ready to clap- 
in, when your reverences took so much notice of 
the ******^ which, had he managed, — ^my uncle 
Toby had certainly been overthrown : the sentence 
and the argument in tliat case jumping closely in 
one point, so like the two lines which form the 
salient angle of a ravelin — Dr. Slop would never 
have given them up ; — ^and my uncle Toby woirid 
as soon have thought of flying, as taking them hy 
force ; but Dr. Slop fumbled so vilely in pulling' 
them out, it took off the whole eflect, and, whsit 
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was a ten-times worse evil (for tiiey seldom come 
alone in this life), in polling out his forceps, his 
forceps unfortunately drew out the squirt along 
with it. 

When a proposition can be taken in two senses 
— 'tis a law in disputation that the respondent 
may reply to which of the two he pleases, or finds 
raost convenient for hini. — This threw the advan- 
tage of the argument auite on my uncle Toby's 

side. ** Go<Mi God !" cried my uncle Toby, 

" are children brought into the world with a tquirt f* 

CHAPTER XVL 

— Upon my honour, Sir, you have torn every 
bit of skin quite off the back of both my hands 
with your forceps, cried my uncle Toby ; — and 
you have crushed all my knuckles into the bargain 

with them to a jelly. Tis your own fault, 

said Dr. Slop ; — ^you should have clenched your 
two fists together into the form of a child's head, as 

I told you, and sat firm. 1 did so, answered 

my uncle Toby. Then the popts of my 

forceps have not been sufficiently armed, or the 
rivet wants dosing,— or else the cut on my thumb 
has made me a little awkward, — or possibly. . . . 
'Tie well, quoth my father, interrupting the detail 
of possibilities — that the experiment was not first 

made upon my child's head-piece. It would 

not have been a cherry-stone the worse, answered 

Dr. Slop. 1 maintain it, said my uncle Toby, 

it would have broken the cerebellum (unless indeed 
the skull had been as hard as a granado) and 

turned it all into a perfect posset. Pshaw ! 

replied Dr. Slop, a child's hetud is naturally as 
soft as the pap of an apple ; — the sutures give 
way : — and, besides, I could have extracted by 

the feet after. Not you, said she. 1 rather 

wish you would begin that way, quoth my father. 

Pray do, added my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER XVn. 
-And pray, good woman, after all, will you 



take upon you to say it may not be the child's 
hip, as well as the child's headf — ('Tis most 
certainly the head, replied the midwife.) Because, 
continued Dr. Slop (turning to my flEither), as 
positive as these old ladies generally are, — ^ a 
point very difficult to know, — and yet of the 

greatest consequence to be known ; ^because. 

Sir, if the hip is mistaken for the head, — ^there 
is a possibility (if it is a boy) that the forceps 

^ * 4( * * Mf 

-What the possibility was. Dr. Slop whispered 



very low to my father, and then to my uncle 

Toby. There is no such danger, continued he, 

with the head No, in . truth, quoth my 

father ; — but when your possibility has taken place 
at the hip, — ^you may as well take off the head 
too. 

It is morally impossible that the reader 

should understand this — 'tis enough Dr. Slop 
understood it ; — so, taking the green baize-bag in 
his hand, with the help of Obadiah's pumps, be 
tripped pretty nimbly, for a man of his size, 
across the room to the door ;— rand from the door 
was shown the way, by the good pld midwife, to 
my mother's apartments. 



CHAPTER XVUI. 

It is two hours and ten minutes, — and no more, 
•—cried my father, looking at his watch, since Dr. 
Slop and Obadiah arrived ; — and I know not how 
it happens, brother Toby, — ^but, to my imagination, 
it seems almost an age. 

Here, pray, sir, take hold of my cap : — 

nay, take the bell along with it, and my pantoufles 
too. 

Now, sir, they are all at your service ; and I 
freely make you a present of 'em, on condition 
you give me all your attention to this chapter. 

Though my fiither said, ^ he knew not how it 
happened" — ^yet he knew very well how it hap- 
pened ; — and, at the instant he spoke it, was pre- 
determined in his mind to give my uncle Toby a 
clear account of the matter, by a metaphysical 
dissertation upon the subject of duration, and it* 
simple modes, in order to show my uncle Toby by 
what mechanism and mensuration in the brain it 
came to pass that the rapid succession of their 
ideas, and the eternal scampering of the discourse 
from one thing to another, since Dr. Slop had 
come into the room, had lengthened out so short 

a period to so inconceivable an extent. ^ I 

know not how it happens,"— cried my father, — 
** but it seems an age.'' 

It is owing entirely, quoth my uncle Toby, 

to the succession of our ideas. 

My father, who had an itch, in common with 
all philosophers, of reasoning upon everything 
which happened, and accounting for it too, — ^pro- 
posed infinite pleasure to himself in this, of the 
succession of ideas ; and had not the least appre- 
hension of having it snatched out of his hands by 
my uncle Toby, who (honest man !) generally 
took everything as it happened ; — and who, of aU 
things in the world, troubled his brain the least 
with abstruse thinlung ; — ^the ideas of time and 
space,— or how we came by those ideas,— or of 
what stuff they were made, — or whether they 
were bom with us, or we picked them up after- 
wards as we went along, — or whether we did it in 
frocks^-or not till we had got into breeches ;— 
with a thousand other inquiries and disputes 

about INFINITY, PRESCIENCE, LIBERTY, NECESSITT, | 

and so forth, upon whose desperate and uneon- 
querable theories so many fine heads have been | 
turned and cracked, — never did my uncle Toby's 
the least injury at all; my father knew it, — and 
was no less surprised than he was disappointed 
with my uncle's fortuitous solution. 

Do you understand the theory of that affair! 
replied my father. 

Not I, quoth my uncle. 

But you have some ideas, said my father, of 
what you talk about ? 

No more than my horse, replied my uncle Toby. 

Gracious Heaven ! cried my father, looking 
upwards, and clasping his two hands together, — 
there is a worth in thy honest ignorance, brother 
Toby ; — 'twere almost a pity to exchange it for a 
knowledge. — But I'll tell thee 

To understand what Time is aright, without 
which we never can comprehend Infinity, inso- 
much as one is a portion of the other, — we ought 
seriously to sit down and consider wliat idea it is 
we have of duration, so as to give a satisfactory 
account how we came by it. What is that to 
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anybody ? quoth my uncle Toby. -For if you 

will turn your eyes inwards upon your mind* 
(continued my father), and observe attentively, 
you will perceive, brother, that whilst you and I 
are talking together, and thinking, and smoking 
our pipes, or whilst we receive successively ideas 
in our minds, we know that we do exist ; and so 
we estimate the existence, or the continuation of 
the existence, of ourselves, or anything else, com- 
mensurate with the succession of any ideas in our 
minds, the duration of ourselves, or any such 
other thing co-existing with our thinking ; — and 

so, according to that pre-conceived You puzzle 

me to death, cried my uncle Toby. 

'Tis owing to this, replied my father, that 

in our computations of time we are so used to 
minutes, hours, weeks, and months — and of clocks 
(I wish there was not a clock in the kingdom) to 
measure out their several portions to us, and to 
those who belong to us, — tlmt 'twill be well if, in 
time to come, the succession of our ideas be of 
any use or service to us at all. 

Now, whether we observe it or no, continue 
my father, in every sound man's head there is a 
regular succession of ideas, of one sort or other, 

which follow each other in train just like A 

train of artillery ? said my uncle Toby. A train 

of a fiddle- stick ! — quoth my father — which follow 
and succeed one another in our minds at certain 
distances, just like the images in the inside of a 
lantern turned round by the heat of a caudle. 

1 declare, quoth my uncle Toby, mine are 

more like a smoke-jack. Then, brother Toby, 

I have nothing more to say to you upon the sub- 
ject, said my father. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
-What a conjunctm^ was here lost ! My 



father in one of his best explanatory moods — in 
eager pursuit of a metaphysical pomt, into the 
very regions where clouds and thick darkness 
would soon have encompassed it about ; — my 
uncle Toby, in one of the finest dispositions for it 
in the world ; — his head like a smoke-jack : the 
funnel unswept, and the ideas whirling round and 
round about in it, all obfuscated and darkened 

over with fuliginous matter ! By the tombstone 

of Lucian, if it is in being ; — if not, why then 

by his ashes ! by the ashes of my dear Rabelais, 

and dearer Cervantes ! my father and my 

nncle Toby's discourse upon time and eternity — 
was a discourse devoutly to be wished for ! and 
the petulancy of my father's humour, in putting 
a stop to it as he did, was a robbery of the Onto- 
logic Treasury of such a jewel as no coalition of 
great occasions and great men are ever likely to 
restore to it again. 

CHAPTER XX. 
Though my father persisted in not going on 
with the discourse, yet he could not get my uncle 
Toby's smoke-jack out of his head — piqued as he 
was at first with it ; — ^there was something in the 
comparison at the bottom which hit his fancy ; for 
which purpose, resting his elbow upon the table, 
and reclining the right side of his head upon the 
palm of his hand, — but looking first steadfastly in 
the fire— he began to commune with himself, and 

• Vide Locke. 



philosophize about it : but his spirits being worn 
out with the fatigues of investigating new tracts, 
and the constant exertion of his faculties upon 
that variety of subjects which had taken their 
turn in the discourse, — the idea of the smoke-jack 
soon turned all his ideas upside down, so that he 
fell asleep almost before he knew what he was 
about. 

As for my uncle Toby, his smoke-jack had not 
made a dozen revolutions before he fell asleep 

also. Peace be with them both! Dr. Slop 

is engaged with the midwife and my mother, 

above stairs. Trim is busy in turning an old 

pair of jack-boots into a couple of mortars, to be 
employed in the siege of Messina next summer ; 
— and is this instant boring the touch-holes with 
the point of a hot poker. All my heroes are off 
my hands ; — 'tis the first time I have had a 
moment to spare, — and I will make use of it and 
write my preface. 

THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

No, I'll not say a word about it ; — ^here it is. — 
In publishing it, I have appealed to the world, — 
and to the world I leave it ; — it must speak for 
itself. 

All I know of the matter is, when I sat down 
my intent was to write a good book ; and as far as 
the tenuity of my understanding would hold out^ 
— a wise, ay, and a discreet ; taking care only, 
as I went along, to put into it all the wit and the 
judgment (be it more or less) which the great 
Author and Bestower of them had thought fit 
originally to give me ; — so that, as your worships 
see, 'tis just as God pleases. 

Now, Agalastes (speaking dispraisingly) sayeth 
that there may be some wit in it, for aught he 
knows — ^but no judgment at all. And Triptoleinus 
and Phutatorius, agreeing thereto, ask, How is it 
possible there shoiild \ — —for that wit and judg- 
ment in this world never go together ; inasmuch 
as they are two operations, differing from each 
other as wide as east from west. — So says Locke : 

— so are farting and hiccupping, say I. But, 

in answer to this, Didius the great Church-lawyer, 
in his code De fartandi et illustrandi fallaciiSy 
doth maintain, and make fully appear, that an 
illustration is no argument, — ^nor do I maintain 
the wiping of a looking-glass clean to be a syllo- 
gism ; ^but you all, may it please your worships, 

see the better for it ; — so that the main good 
these things do is only to clarify the understand- 
ing, previous to the application of the argument 
itself, in order to free it from any little motes or 
specks of ojMicular matter, which, if left swimming 
therein, might hhider a conception and spoil all. 

Now, my dear Anti-Shandeans, and thrice-able 
critics and fellow-labourers (for to you I write 
this Preface), — and to yon, most subtle statesmen 
and discreet doctors (do pull off your beards) 
renowned for gravity and wisdom ; — Monopolus, 
my politician ; — Didius, my counsel ; — Kysarcius, 
my friend ; Phutatorius, my guide ; — Gastripheres, 
the preserver of my life ; — Somnolentius, the balm 
and repose of it ; — not forgetting all others, as 
well sleeping as waking, — ecclesiastical as civil, 
whom, for brevity, but out of no resentment to 

you, I lump all together Believe me, right 

worthy — 

My most zealous wish and fervent prayer in 
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hrhalf, and in mj own too, in cane the thin^ 
m Bot done already for na^ — is that the great g^W 
ftod endowments, both of wit and judgment, with 
nnerything whieh usoaIIj goes along with them 
— 4ueh as memory*, fiancy, genius, eloquence, quick 
fWts, and what not, may this precious moment, 
«ithont atint or measure, let or hindrance, be 
poured down, warm as each of us could bear it, — 
maam and sediment and all (for I would not have 
m drop lose), into the sevoral receptacles, cells, 
^rilules, domiciles, dormitories, refectories, and 
places of our brains in such sort that 



Mmre 
•hey 1 



iy might continue to be injected and tunned 
iato, according to the true intent and meaning of 
mf wish, ootil erery Teasel of them, both great 
imA small, be so replenished, satarated, and filled 
wp therewith, that no more, would it sare a man's 
iiiiB, eould possibly be got either in or out. 

Bless us ! — what noble woric we should make I 
how should I tickle it off! — and what spirits should 
I find myself in, to be writing away for such 
readers! — and you — just Heaven! — with what 
xaptures would you sU and read ! — but oh I — 'tis 
loo much! — I am sick,— I famt away deliciously 
4lt the thoughts of it ! — ^'tis more than nature can 
bear ! — lay hold of me, — I am giddy — I am stone* 

Wind, — I am dying, — I am gone, Help ! help ! 

Jkelp ! — But hold, — I grow something better again, 
flur I am beginning to foresee, when this is over, that, 
IB we shall all of us continue to be great wits, we 
fllKNild never agree amongst ourselves one day to 
•a Mid: there would be so much satire and 



1, — soc^Euig and flouting, with rallying and 
nsparteeing of it, — thrveting and parrying in one 
comer or another — ^tbere would be nothing but 

aiischief among us. Chaste stars! what 

Jbiting and scratching, and what a radcet and a 
clatter we should make, what with breaking of 
heads, rapping of knuckles, and hitting of sore 
yfeoes, — there would be no such thing as living 
iar ua. 

But then, again, as we shonld all of us be men 
of great judgment, we should make up nuttters as 
Iftst as ever they went wrong: and though we 
fbould abominate each other ten times worse than 
an many devils or devilesses, we should never- 
ttieless, my dear creatures, be all courtesy and 
kindness, milk and honey — 'tw(mld be a second 
Jbnd of promise — a paradise upon earth, if there 
was such a thing to be had ; — so that, upon the 
whole, we should have done well enough. 

All I fret and fiime at, and what most distresses 
my invention at present, is how to bring the point 
alself to bear ; for as your worships well know, 
fdiat of these heavenly emanations of wit and jtuUf' 
fH0niy which I have so bountifully wished boUi for 
fVMir worships and myself— there is but a certain 
mtaHlum stored up for us all, for the use and be- 
hoof of the whole race of mankind; and such 
amall modicums of 'em are only sent forth into 
this wide world, circulating here and there in 
•ne by-comer or another — and in such narrow 
itreams, and at such prodigious intervals from 
•ach other, that one would wonder how it holds 
out, or could h9 sufficient for the wants and emer- 
jiencies of so many great states and populous 
empires. 

Indeed there is one thing to be considered : that 
in Nova Zembla. North Lapland, and in all those 
cold and dreary tracts of the globe which lie more 



directly under the arctic and antarctic circles — 
where the whole province of a man's concemmrats 
lies, fsr near nine months together, within the 
narrow compass of his cave, — where the spirits 
are comprened almost to nothing, — and where 
the passions of a man, with everything which 
belongs to them, are as frigid as the zone itself; 
there, the least quantity oi Judgment imagina- 
ble does the business; — and of wit — there is a 
total and an absolute saving ; for, as not one spark 
ia wanted, — so not one spark is given. Angels 



and ministers of grace defend us ! — What a dismal 
thing would it have been to have governed a king- 
dom, to have fought a battle, or made a treaty, or 
nm a match, or wrote a book, or got a child, or 
held a provincial chapter there with so plentiful s 
lack of wit and judgment about us ! For mercy's 
sake, let us think no more about it, but travel on, 
as fiftst as we can, southwards into Ncurway — cross- 
ing over SwedeUnd, if you please, through the 
small triangular province of Angermania, to tke 
lake of Bothnia ; coasting along it through East 
and West Bothnia, down to Ctfelia ; and so on, 
throQgh all those states and provinces which 
border upon the far side of the Gulf of Fmland, 
and the north-east of the Baltic up to Petersburg, 
and just stepping into Ingria ;— -then stretching 
over, directly th«aee, through the nortii parts of 
the Russian empire — leaving Siberia a little upon 
the left hand, till we get into the very heart of 
Russia and Asiatic Tartary. 

Now, through this long tour which I have led 
you, you observe the good people me better off by 
far than in the polar countries which we have just 

left : for, if you hold your hand over your eyes 

and look very attentively, you may perceive some 
small glimmerings (as it were) of wit, with a com- 
fortable provision of good plain household judg- 
ment, which taking the quality and quantity of it 
together, tliey make a very good ^ift with ;— and 
haA they more of either the one or the other, it 
would destroy the proper balance betwixt them ; 
and I am satisfied, moreover, they would want 
occasions to put them to use. 

Now, sir, if I conduct you home again into this 
warmer and more luxuriant island, where you 
perceive the spring-tide of our blood and humours 
runs high ; — where we have more ambition, and 
pride, and envy, and lechery, and other whoreson 
pasdioiis upon oui* hands to govern and subject to 
reason, — ^tbe height of our wit, and the depth of 
our judgment, you see, are exactly proportioned 
to the length and breadlh of our necessities;— 
and accorthngly we have them sent down amongst 
us in such a fiowing kind of decent and creditable 
plenty, that no one thinks he has any cause to 
complain. 

It must, however be confessed, on this head, 
that as our air blows hot and cold, wet and dry, 
ten times in a day, we have them in no regular 
and settled way; — so that sometimes, for near 
half a century together, there shall be very little 
wit or judgment either to be seen or heard of 
amongst us: — the small channels of them shall 
seem quite dried up ; — then all of a sudden the 
sluices shall break out^ and take a fit of running 
again like fury, — ^you would think they would 

never stop : and then it is that, in wntmg, and 

fighting, and twenty other gallant things, we drive 
all the world before us. 
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It is bjr these obserrations, and a wary reason- 
mg by analogy in that kind of argumentative pro- 
cess which Suidas ealls dialectic induction— ihsX I 
draw and set tip this position as most true and 
veritable : — 

That, of these two himinaries, so much of their 
kradiadons are suffered, from time to time, to 
dbine down upon us as He, whose infinite wisdom 
^wkioh dispenses evexything in exact weight and 
BiMWure, knows will just sarve to light us on our 
^ragr in this night of our obscuriily ; so that yeur 
jrevexeaees and worships now find out, nor is it 
JL moment longer in my power to conceal it from 
yoUy that the liBrvent wish m your behalf witii 
-whiieh I set o«t was no more than the first insinu- 
-atiBg How cTye of a caressing prefaoer, stifling his 
jAcader, as a lover sometimes does a coy mistress, 
ialo silence. For, aias ! could this effusicai of light 
Jnve been as eaaily procured, as the exordMim 
wished it — I tremble to think how many thousands 
for it, of benigh^d travellers {m 1^ learned 
sciences at least), must have groped and blundered 
«B in the dark, all the nights of their lives— run- 
ning their heads a^nst posts, and knocking out 
their brains, wiliiout ever getting to their journey's 
end;— somefaHing with their noses perpendicularly 
into dnks; — others horizontally wi;& their tails 
into kennels : here one half of a learned {profession 
tilting yW/ bui against tiie odier half of it ; and then 
tumbling and rolling one ov^- the other in the dirt 
like hogs ; — ^here the brethren of another profession, 
who should have run in opposition to each other, 
flying, on the contrary, like a flock of wild geese, 
all in a row, the same way. — What confusion ! — 
wfa^ mistakes ! fiddlers and painters judging by 
their eyes and ears — ^admirable ! — ^trusting to the 
{lassions excited, in an air soBg, or a story painted 
to the heart — mstead of measuring th«u by a 
quadrant! 

In ihe fore-ground of this picture, a statesman 
taming the political wheel, like a brute, the wrong 
way round — a^fainst the stream of oorruption — by 
Heaven ! — instead of with it I 

In liiis comer a son of the divine Esculapius, 
writing a book against predestination; perliaps 
moTBe, feeiing his patient's pulse, instead of bis 
apothecary's: — a brother of the Faculty m the 
i^^-ground upon his knees, in tears ;— -drawing 
4^ <;urtains of a mangled victim, to beg his for- 
^veness ; — offeriBg a fee, insleod of taking one. 

In thatspaeiousm&LL, a coaittionof tliegown,fr0m 
all the bars of it, driving a damn'd diity, vexatious 
«aase before them, with all th^ might and main, 
#ie, wrong way 4«-ki<^ng it ^ut of the great doore, 
iBstead of m / and with such fary in their looks, 
aad suefa a degree of invetei«,cy in tlieir manner 
of kicking it, as if the laws had been originally 
nmde for the peace and preservation of mankind ; 

perhaps a more enormous nrntake committed 

1»y them still — a litigated p<Hnt fairly hung up ; — 
for instaaiee, Whettier John o^Nokes his nose 
could stand in Tom o* Stiles his fSftce, without a 
trespass, or not! — ra^ly determined by them in 
fiTe-and-twenty minutes, which, with the cautious 
pro's and con's required in so intricate a prooeed- 
ibg, might ha^re taken up as many months-— and, if 
carried on upon a military plan, as your honours 
knovMB an action should be, witii all the stratagems 
praeticable therein — such as feints — ^forced mar- 
ches— eurprisee — an^uscades — ^marised batteries, 



— and a thousand other strokes of generalship, which 
consist in catching at all advantages on both sides, 
— might reasonably have lasted them as many 
years, finding food and raiment all that term for a 
centumvirate of the profession. 

As for the Clergy — No ;— if I say a word against 

them. 111 be sfa(rt. 1 have no desire ; and 

besides, if I had — I durst not for my soul touch 
upon the subject. Wilii such weak nerves and 
spirits, and in the condition I am in at present^ 
'twould be as much use as my life was worth, to 
deject and centrist myself with so bad and melan- 
choly an account; — and therefore it is safer to 
draw a curtain across, and hasten from it, as fast 
as I can, to the main and principal point I have 
undertaken to clear up : — and that is. How it comes 
to pass that your men of least wit are reported to 
be men of most judgments — But mark— I say 
reported to he; for it is no more, my dear sirs, 
tlum a report, and which, like twenty others taken 
up every day upon trust, I maintain to be a vile 
and a nmlicious report into the bargain. 

This, by the help of the observation already pre- 
mised, and I hope already weighed and perpended 
by your reverences and worsh^, I shiUl forih- 
wil^ make appear. 

I hate set dissertations ; — and, above all things 
in the world, it is one of ^e silliest things in one 
of them to darkoi your hypothesis by placing a 
number of tall, opaque words, one before another, 
in a right line betwixt your own and your rea'ler's 
conception, when in all likelihood, if you had 
looked about, you might have seen something 
standing or hanging up, which would have cleared 
the point at once, — for what hindrance, hurt or 
harm doth IJie laudable desire of knowledge bring 
to any man, if even from a sot, a pot, a fool, a 
stool, a winter-mittaiU) a truckle for a pulley, the 
lid of a goldsmith's crucible, an oil-bottle, an old 
slipper, or a cane-chair !— I am this momrat sittmg 
upon one. Will you give me leave to illustrate 
this affair of wit and judgment by the two knobs 
on the top of the back of it ! — they are fastened 
on, you see, with two pegs stuck slightly into two 
gimlet-holes, and will place what I have to say in 
so dear a light as to let you see through the drift 
and meaning of my whole preface as plainly as 
if every point and particle of it was made up of 
sun-beams. 

I enter now directly upon the point. 

— Hore stands wiU — and there stands jttdgment, 
close beside it just like the two knobs I am speak- 
ing of, upon the back of this self-same chair on 
wUch I am sitting. 

— You see, they are the highest and most orna- 
mental parts of its frames — as wit and judgment 
are of ours, — and, like them too, indubitably botii 
made and fitted to go together, in order, as we say 
in all such cases of duplicated embellishments, — to 
answer one another. 

Now, for the sake of an experiment, and for the 
clearer illustrating this matter, — ^let us for a 
moment take off one of these two curious orna- 
ments (I care not which) from the point or pinnacle 
of the chair it now stands on ; — nay, don't laugh 
at it, — but did you ever see in the whole course of 
your lives such a ridiculous business as this has 
made of it ? — Why, 'tis as miserable a sight as a 
sow with one ear ; and there is just as mu^ sense 
and symmetry in the one as in tlie other :— •— Do^ 
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ly get off jour seatB, onlj to take a riew of it- 
— ^Now, would any man who rained hk character 
a straw have tamed a piece of work oot of his 
hand in snch a condition I — Nay, lay yonr hands 
mon your hearts, and answer this phun qnestion. 
Whether this one single knob, which now stands 
here like a blockhead by itseli^ can serre any par- 
pose upon earth bat to put one in mind of the want 
of the other! — and let me farther ask, in case the 
chair was yoar own, if yoa woold not in your con- 
sciences think, rather than be as it is, that it 
would be ten times better without any knob at 
all! 

Now, these two knobs — or top ornaments of the 
mind of man, which crown the whole entablature, 
— ^being,as I said, wit and judgment, which, of all 
others, as I have proved it, are the most needful, 
—the most prized, — the most calamitous to be 
without, and consequently the hardest to come at ; 
— for all these reasons put together, there is not a 
mortal among us so destitute of a love of good fame 
or feeling,— or so ignorant of what will do him 
good therein, — who does not wish and steadfastly 
resolve in his own mind to be, or to be thought, 
at least, master of the one or the other, and, indeed, 
of both of them, if the thing seems any way feasible 
or likely to be brought to pass. 

Now, your graver gentry having little or no kind 
of chance in aiming at the one, — unless they laid 
hold of the other, — praywhat do you think would 

become of them! why^ nn, in spite of all 

their gravities, they must e en have been contented 
to have gone with their insides naked : — this was 
not to be borne, but by an effort of philosophy not 
to be supposed in the case we are upon ; — so that 
no one could well have been angry with them, had 
they been satisfied with what litUe they could have 
snatched up and secreted under their cloaks and 
great periwigs, had they not raised a hue and cry 
at the same time against the lawful owners. 

I need not tell your worships that this was done 
with so much cunning and artifice — that the great 
Locke, who was seldom outwitted by false sounds, 

was nevertheless bubbled here. The cry, it 

seems, was so deep and solemn a one, and, what 
with the help of great wigs, grave faces, and other 
implements of deceit, was rendered so general a 
one against the poor wits in this matter, that the 
philosopher himself was deceived by it : — it was 
his glory to free the world from the lumber of a 
thousand vulgar errors, — but this was not of the 
number ; so that, instead of sitting down coolly, 
as such a philosopher should have done, to have 
examined the matter of fact before he philoso- 
phised upon it, — on the contrary he took the fact 
for granted, and so joined in with the cry, and 
halloo'd it as boisterously as the rest. 

This has been made the Magna Charta of stu- 
pidity ever since ; — but your reverences plainly 
see it has been obtained in such a manner that 

the title to it is not worth a groat : which, by 

the bye, is one of the many and vile impositions 
which gravity and grave folks have to answer for 
hereafter. 

As for great wigs, upon which I may be thought 
to have spoken my mind too freely, — I beg leave to 
qualify whatever has been unguardedly said to 
their dispraise or prejudice, by one general decla- 
ration, — That I have no abhorrence whatever, nor 
do I detest and abjure either great wigs or long 



beards, any fitfther than when I see they are 
bespoke and let grow on purpose to carry on this 
self-same imposture, for any purpose. Peace be 
with them ! — ^^ Mark only,— I write not for 
them. 

CHAPTER XXL 

EvEET day for at least ten years together, did my 
fiuher resolve to have it mended ; — ^'tis not mended 
yet. No fiunily but ours woold have borne with 
it an hoar ;— and, what is most astonishing, there 
was not a subject in the world upon which my &ther 
was so doqoent as open that of door-hinges ;— — 
and yet, at the same time, be was certainly one of 
the greatest babbles to them, I tiiink, that histoiy 
can produce; his rhetoric and oondoct were at 
perpetual handy-cufb. Never did the parlour- 
door open, — but his philoeophy or his principles 
fell a victim to it. — Three drops of oil with a fea- 
ther, and a smart stroke of a hammer, had saved 
his honour for ever. 

Inconsistent sool that man is! — ^huiguish- 

ing under wounds which he has the power to heal ; 
— his whole life a contradiction to his knowledge ! 
— his reason, that precioos gift of Crod to him— 
(instead <tf pouring in oil) serving but to sharpen 
his sensibilities, to multiply his pains, and render 
him melandioly and more uneasy under them! — 
Poor unhappy creature, that he should do so I-— 
Are not the necessary causes of misery in this 
life enough, but he must add voluntary ones to his 
stock of sorrow! — struggle against evils which 
cannot be avoided ! and submit to others, which a 
tenth part of the trouble they create him would 
remove from his heart for ever ! 

By all that is good and virtuous, if there are 
three drops of oil to be got, and a hammer to be 
found wiiin ten miles of Shandy-hall, the par- 
lour-door hinge shall be mended this reign. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

When Corporal Trim had brought his two mor- 
tars to bear, he was delighted with his handy-work 
above measure ; and knowing what a pleasure it 
would be to his master to see them, he was not 
able to resist the desire he had of carrying them 
directly into his parlour. 

Now, next to the moral lesson I had in view, in 
mentioning the affair of hmges^ I had a speculative 
consideration arising out of it, and it is this : — 

Had the pariour door opened and turned upon 
its hinges, as a door should do, — 

Or, for example, as cleveriy as our government 
has been turning upon its hinges, — (that is, in case 
things have all along gone well with your Worships, 
—otherwise I give up my simile)-— in this case I 
say, there had been no danger eiuer to master or 
man, in Corporal Trim's peeping in : the moment 
he had beheld my father and my uncle Toby &st 
asleep — the respectfulness of his carriage was such 
he would have retired as silent as death, and left 
them both in their arm-cluurs dreaming, as happy 
as he had found them :— but the thing was, morally 
speaking, so very impracticable that, for the many 
years in which this hinge was suffered to be out of 
order, and amongst Uie hourly grievances my 
father submitted to upon its account — ^this was 
one— that he never folded his arms to take a nap 
after dinner, but the thought of being unavoid- 
ably awakened by the first person who should open 
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the door was always uppermost in his imagina- 
tion, and so incessantly stepped in betwixt him 
and the first bahny presage of his repose, as to 
rob him, as he often declared, of the whole sweets 
of it. 

^ When things moye upon bad hinges, an' please 
your worships, how can it be otherwise 1" 

Pray what's the matter! Who is there! cried 
my fatiier, waking, the moment the door began to 

creak. 1 wish the smith would give a peep at 

that confounded hinge 'Tis nothing, an* please 

your honour, said Trim, but two mortars I am 

bringing in They shan't make a clatter with 

ihem here, cried my father hastily. If Dr. Slop 

has any drugs to pound, let him do it in the kitchen 

May it please your honour, cried Trim, they 

are two mortar-pieces for a siege next summer, 
which I have been making out of a pur of jack- 
boots, which Obadiah told me your Honour had 

left off wearing ^By Heaven I cried my father, 

springing oat of his chair, as he swore— I have 
not one appointment belonging to me which I set so 
much store by, as I do by these jack -boots : — ^they 
were our great-grandfather's, brother Toby: — they 

were hereditary Then I fear, quoth my uncle 

Toby, Trim has cut off the entail 1 have only 

cut off the tops, an' please your honour, cried 

Trim 1 hate perpetuUiet as much as any man 

alive, cried my father, — but these jack-boots, con- 
tinued he (smiling, though very angry at the same 
time), have been in the family, brother, ever since 
the civil wars ; — Sir Roger Shandy wore them at 
the battle of Marston-Moor. I declare I would 

not hav6 taken ten pounds for them I'll pay you 

the money, brother Shandy, quoth my uncle Toby, 
looking at the two mortars with infinite pleasure, 
and putting his hand into his breeches-pocket as 
he viewed them — I'll pay you the ten pounds this 
moment with all my heart and soul. — 

Brother Toby, replied my father, altering his 
tone, you care not what money you dissipate and 
throw away, provided, continued he, 'tis but upon 

a sisoB Have I not one hundred and twenty 

pounds a year, besides my half-pay! cried my 

uncle Toby What is that — replied my father 

hastily — to ten pounds for a pair of jack-boots! — 
twelve guineas for your pontoontf — half as much 
for your Dutch draw-bridge ! — to say nothing of the 
train of little brass artillery you bespoke last week, 
with twenty other preparations for the sieze of 
Measinal Believe me, dear brother Toby,contmued 
my father, taking him kindly by the hand,— these 
military operations of yours are above your 
strengUi— you mean well, brother — but they carry 
you into greater expenses than you were at first 
aware of; — and take my word, dear Toby, they 
will in the end quite ruin your ibrtune, and make 

a beggar of you What signifies it if they do, 

brother, replied my uncle Toby, so long as we 
know 'tis for the good of the nation! 

My father could not help smiling, for his soul ; 
— his anger, at the worst, was never more than a 
spark ;— and the zeal and simplicity of Trim — and 
the generous (though hobbt-hobsical) gallantry of 
my uncle Toby, brought him into perfect good- 
humour with them in an instant. 

Generous souls ! — God prosper you both, and 
yomr mortar-pieces too, quoth my father to him- 
self. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

All is quiet and hush, cried my father, at least 

above stairs 1 hear not one foot stirring. — 

PriUiee, Trim, who's in the kitchen ? There is 

no one soul in the kitchen, answered Trim, making 
a low bow as he spoke, except Dr. Slop, Con- 
fusion ! cried my father (getting up upon his legs 
a second time) — ^not one smgle thing has gone right 
this day I Had I faith in astrology, brother (which, 
by the bye, my father had), I would have sworn 
some retrograde planet was hanging over this un- 
fortunate house of mine, and turning every indi- 
vidual thing in it out of its place Why, I 

thought Dr. Slop had been above stairs with my 

wife, and so said you. What can the fellow be 

puzzling about in the kitchen !^ -He is busy, 

an' please your Honour, replied Trim, in making 

a bridge 'Tis very obliging in him, quoth my 

uncle Toby ; ^pray give my humble service to 

Dr. Slop, Trim, and tell him I thank him heartily. 

You must know, my uncle Toby mistook the 
bridge as widely as my father mistook the mortars ; 
— ^but, to understand how my uncle Toby could 
mistake the bridge, — I fear I must give you an 
exact account of the road which led to it ; — or, to 
drop my metaphor (for there is nothing more dis- 
honest in an historian than the use of one) in 

order to conceive the probability of this error in 
my uncle Toby aright, I must give you some account 
of an adventure of Trim's, though much against 
my will, I say much against my will, only because 
the story, in one sense, is certainly out of its place 
here ; for, by right, it should come in, either 
amongst the anecdotes of my uncle Toby's amours 
with Widow Wadman, in which Corporal Trim was 
no mean actor— or else in the middle of his and 
my uncle Toby's campaigns on the bowling-green 
— ^for it will do very well in either place : — but 
then if I reserve it for either of those parts of my 
story — I ruin the story I'm upon :— -and if I tell it 
here, — I anticipate matters and ruin it there. 

— What would your worships have me to do in 
this case! 

—Tell it, Mr. Shandy, by all means You 

are a fool, Tristram, if you do. 

ye Powers I (for powers ye are, and great ones 
too) — which enable mortal man to tell a story 
worth the hearing — ^that kindly show him where 
he is to begin it, and where he is to end it, — what 
he is to put into it, and what he is to leave out, 
— ^how much of it he is to cast into a shade, and 
whereabouts he is to throw his light :— Ye, who 
preside over this vast empire of biographical free- 
booters, and see how many scrapes and plunges 
your subjects hourly fall into— will you do one thing { 

1 beg and beseech you (in case you will do 
nothing better for us) that wherever, in any part 
of your dominions, it so falls out that three several 
roads meet in one point, as they have done just 
here, — ^that at least you set up a guide-post, in the 
centre of them, in mere charity, to direct an un- 
certain devil which of the three he ia to take. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
Though the shock my uncle Toby received the 
year after the demolition of Dunkirk, in his affair 
with Widow Wadman, had fixed him in a resoj '^ 
tion never more to think of the sex, — or of^ 
which belonged to it ;— yet corporal Trim ■ 




no Boch bargain with hinwelf. Indeed, in my 
uncle Toby's caae, there was a strange and nn- 
aeoountable concurrenee of cireamstances which 
xnseBBibly drew Imn in to lay siege to that fair and 
strong citadel. — ^In Trim's case, there was a een- 
•enrrenoe of nothing in the world, but of him and 
Bridget in Uie kitclien ; — ^though, in truth, the 
k>ye and veneration he bore his master was such, 
and so fond was he of imitating him in lUl he did, 
<iiat had my un<^ Toby empwyed his time and 
genius in tagging of points, — I am persuaded the 
honest Corporal would have laid down his arms, 
and followed his example with pleasure. When, 
therefore, my uncle Toby sat down bef(H:« the 
flustress. Corporal Trim ineontinently took ground 
htehre the maid. 

Now, my dear friend Grarrick, whom I Ihmw so 
mxK^ cause to esteem and honour, — (why or 
^Rrfaerefore it is no matter) — can it escape your 
penetration, — I defy it, — that so many play- 
wrights, and opiiieers of chit-chai, have ever sinoe 
keen werkkig upon Trim's and mv uncle Toby's 
pattern f — I care not what Aristotle, or Pacuvins, 
4xr Boasa, or Ricaboni, say — (though I never read 
'<Hiie of them )^— there is not a greater diiferenee 
1»etwe^i a smgle horse-duih: and Madame Porapa- 
^dour's vis-a-ms, than betwixt a sii^le amour and 
JHi amour thus nobly doubled, and going upon all- 
Idut, prancing throughout a grand draaaa. — Sor, a 
simple, single, silly affiur of t^t kmd — is quite lost 
«a five acts ; — ^bmt that is neither here nor there. 

After a series of attacks and repulses in a course 
<af nine montiMi on my unde Toby's quarter, a most 
ninvte account of every particuiar of which shall 
i>e gt^en in its proper plaoe, my uncle Toby, honest 
f&an ! found it necessary to draw off his forces, and 
caiee the siege setnewlut indignantly. 

Corporal Trim, as I said, had made no such 
lurgain either with himself or with any one else ; 
—-the fidelity, however, of his heart not suffering 
him to go into a house whidi his master had for- 
saken with disgust, — he contented himself with 
turning his part of liie siege into a blockade, — that 
is, he kept others off; for though he never after 
went to the house, yet he neiser met Bridget in the 
village but he would eifiier nod or wink, or smile, 
or look kindly at her; — or (as circumstances 
directed) he would sliake her by the hand — or ask 
her lovingly how she did — or would give her a 
riband ; and now and then, though never but when 
it could be done with decorum, would give Bridget 

Precisely in this situaition did these things stand 
for five years : tliat is, from the demoUtion of 
Dunkirk, in the year Thirteen, to the latter end of 
my uncle Toby's campaign in the year £%hteen, 
which was abouit six or seven weeks before the time 
I'm speaking of, — when Trim, as Ins custom was, 
after he had put my uncle Toby to bed, going down 
one maon-shiny night to see that everything was 
right aA his fortifk^ions, — in the lone separated 
^*om the bowling-green with flowering shrubs and 
holly — he espied his Qridget. 

As the Corpoi*al thought there was nothing in the 
world so well worth showing as the glorious works 
which he and my uncle Toby had made. Trim 
•courteously and gallantly took her by the hand and 
led her in : this was not done so privately but that 
the foul-mouthed trumpet of fame carried it from 
ear to ear, till at leogth it reached my Other's, 



with this untoward eircumstanee along wifli it, flst 
my uncle Toby's carious draw-bridge, constructed 
and painted after the Dutch lasfaion, and which went 
quite across the dit<^, was broke down, and, some- 
how or other, crushed all to pieces that very night. 

My fSnther, as you have observed, had no great 
esteem for my uncle Toby's hobbt-hobsk, he 
thought it the most ridiculous horse that ever 
gentleman mounted ; and, indeed, unless my unde 
Toby vexed faim about it, could never think of it 

onoe without smiling at it: so that it could nevw 

get lame, or happen any mischance, but it tickled 
my father's imagination beyond measure ; but this 
being an accident much more to his humour than 
any one which had yet be&Men rt, it proved an 
inexhaustible fond of entertainment to him.— 
W«Hy — but dear Toby, my fivther would say, do 
tell me seriossly how this affair of the bridge 
happened. — How can you tease me so mudb 

about it 1 my unde Tdby would reply I have told 

it you twenty times, word for woni as Trim told it 
me. — Prithee, how was it then. Corporal! my 

£ather would cry, turning to Trun. It was a 

mere misfortune, an' please your honour; 1 

was showing Mrs. Bri^et our fortifications, and, 
in going too near ihe edge of the fosg^, I unforta- 
nateiy sli|^>ed in. — Very well, Trim, my fatiier 
would cry — (smiling my8teriously,and giving a nod, 
— hutwi&o«t inteimptinghim) — and being linked 
fast,an' please your honour, arm in arm with Mrs. 
Bridget, I d r a g ge d her after me, by means of which 
she f^ badcwMrds soss against the bridge ;— and 
Trim's foot (my uncle Toby would cry, taking the 
story out oi his mouth) getting into the cuvette, 
he tunabled fiill against the bridge too. It was 
a thousand to one, my unde Toby would add, that 

the po(Mr fellow did not break his leg. ^Ay, 

truly, my father would say, — a limb is soon broko, 

brotiier Toby, in sudi encounters. ^And so, 

an' please your honour, the bridge, whidi your 
honour knows was a very slight one, was brdie 
down betwixt us and i^ntOTed all to pieces. 

At other times, but especially when my uncle 
Toby was so unfortunate as to say a syllable abont 
cannons, bombs, or petards, — my fat^her would 
exhaust all the stcNPOs of his eloqo^ice (which in- 
deed were very great) m a panegyric upon the 
battering-rams of the ancients — ihe vinea wiudi 
Alexander made use of at the siege of Tyre. — He 
would tell my uncle Toby of the eaiaptdta of the 
Syrians, which threw such monstrous stones so 
many hundred feet, and shodc the strongest bid- 
wariis to their very foundations: — he would 
go on and describe the wonderful mechaansm 
of the baUhta, which MareelSnus ntakos so mac^ 
rout about !~-4lie terrible effects of the pyrahoH^ 
which cast fire;— the danger of the terebra and 
Scorpio^ which cast javelins. — But what are these, 
would he say, to the destructive machinery ^ 

Corporal Trimt ^Believe me, Ixrothcr Toby, 

no bridge, or bastion, or sallyport, that ever was 
construoied in this worid, can hoM out against such 
artillery. r 

My un<de Toby wraula never aittempt any deieoee 
against the force of this ridicule, but tlmt of re- 
doubling the vehemenoe of smoking his pipe: in 
doing which, he raised so dense a vapour one night 
after supper that it set my father, who was a h^le 
phthisical, into a suffocating fit of violent cough- 
ing : my uncle Toby leaped up without feeling the 
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pain upon his groin, — ^and, wifch infinite pity stood 
beside his brother's chair, tapping his back with one 
Innd, and holding his head vmh the other, and from 
time to time wiping his eyes with a clean cambric 
handkerchief, which he pulled out of his pocket. — 
The affectionate and endearing manner in which my 
uncle Toby did these little offices— cut my father 
through his reins, for the painhe had j ust been giving 
him. — May my brains be knocked out with a batter- 
ing-ram or a catafmlta, I care not which, quoth my 
father to himself — if earer I insult this worthy soul 
laore! 

CHAPTER XXT. 

The draw-bridge being held irreparable^ Trim 

was ordered directly to set about another^ but 

not upon the same model ; for Cardinal Alberoni's 
iairigues at that time b^g discovered, and my 
uncle Toby zighHy foTeaeeiag that a flame Would 
iBevital^ breakout betwixt Spain and the Empire, 
AAd that the operations of the ensuing campaign 
VMist, in all ikketihood, be either in Naples or 
Sicily, — ^he deti»Tnined upon an Italian bridge — 
(my unele Toby, by tiie bye, was not far out in his 
eonj^ctures), but my father^ who was infinitely the 
better politician, and took the lead as far of my uncle 
Teby, in the cabinet, as my uncle Toby took it of 
him in the field, — cMivincc^ him that, if the King 
mS Spain and the Emperor went together by the 
««iB, England, Franoe, and Holland, must, by force 
of Hieir pre-engagements, all enter the lists too ; — 
and, if so, he would say, the combatants, brother 
Toby, assure as we are afive, will fall to it again pell- 
nell, upon the old prize-fighting«tage of Flanders ; 
— then what will you do with your Italian bridge ? 

— ^We will go on with it then upon the old model, 
cried my uncle Toby. 

When Corporal Trim had about half finished it 
in that style — my uncle Toby found out a capital 
d^ect in it, whVh he had never thorouglily con- 
sidered before. It turned, it seems, upon hinges, 
at both ends of it, openmg in the middle, one half 
4>f which turning to one side of the fossi^, and the 
other to the other ; the advantage of which was 
Chis, that, by dividing ihe weight of the bridge 
into two equal portions, it empowered my uncle 
Toby to raise it up or let it down with the end of 
his crutch, and with one hand, which ashis garrison 
was weak, was as much as he could well spare ; — 
hut the disadvantages of such a construction were 
Insurmountable ; — ^for by this means, he would say, 
I leave one half of my bridge in the enemy's pos- 
session — and pray of what use is the other ! 

The natural remedy for this was, no doubt, to 
have his bridge fastened only at one end with hinges, 
so that the whole might be lifted up together and 
stand bolt upright ; — -but that was rejected, for the 
reason given above. 

For a whole week after, he was determined in 
his mind to have one of that particular construction 
which is made to draw back horizontally, to hinder 
a passage ; and to thrust forwards again to gain a 
passage, — of which sorts your worships might have 
seen three famous ones at Spires before its de- 
struction, — and one now at Brisac, if I mistake not : 
— ^but my father advising my uncle Toby, with 
great earnestness, to have nothing more to do with 
thrusting bridges ; — and my uncle foreseeing, more- 
over, that it would but perpetuate the memory of 
the CorporaFs misfortune, he changed his mind for 



that of the Marquis d*H6pitaI's invention, which 
the younger Bemouilli has so well and learnedly 
described, as your worships may see, Act. Erud. 
Lips. an. 1695: — ^to these a lead weight is an 
eternal balance, and keeps watch, as well as a 
couple of sentinels, inasmuch as the construction 
of them was a curve line approximating to a cycloid, 

^if not a cycloid itself. 

My uncle Toby understood the nature of a para- 
bola as well as any man in England ; — ^but was not 
quite such a master of the cycloid : — ^he talked, 

however about it every day ^the bridge went 

not fon^'ards. We'll ask somebody about it, cried 
my uncle Toby to Trim. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

When Trim came in, and told my father that 
Dr. Slop was in the kitchen, and busy in making 
a bridge, — ^my uncle Toby, ^the affairof the jack- 
boots having just then raised a train of military 

ideas in his brain, ^took it instantly for granted 

that Dr. Slop was making a model of the Marquis 
d'Hopital's bridge — ^'Tis very obliging in him, quoth 
my uncle Toby ; — ^pray give my humble service to 
Dr. Slop, Trim, and tell him I thank him heartily. 

Had my uncle Toby's head been a Savoyard's 
box, and my father peeping in all the time at 
one end of it, — ^it could not have given him a more 
distinct conception of fhe operations in my uncle 
Toby's imagination than what he had; so not- 
witittstanding the catapultaand battering-ram, and 
his bitter imprecation about them, he was just be- 
ginning to triunqph, — 

When Trim's answer, in an instant, tore iA^ 
laurel from his brows, and twisted it to pieces. 

CHAPTER XXYn. 

— ^This unfortunate drawbridge of yours, quoth 
my father — God bless your honour, cried Trim, 
'tis a bridge for master's nose. — In bringing him \ 
into the world with his vile instruments, he has 
crushed his nose, Susannah says, as flat as a pan- 
cake to his face, and he is ms^ing a false bridge, 
with a piece of cotton, and a thin piece of whale- 
bone, out of Susannah's stays, to raise it up. 

— Lead me, brother Toby, cried my father, to my ; 
room this instant. 

CHAPTER XXVra. 

Fbom the first moment I sat down to write my 
life for the amusement of the worid, and my opi- 
nions for its instruction, has a cloud insensibly 
been gathering over my father. A tide of little 
evils and distresses has been setting in against him. 

Not one thing, as he observed himself, has gone 
right : and now is the storm thickened, and going 
to break, and pour down full upon his head. 

I enter upon this part of my story in the most 
pensive and melancholy frame of mind that ever 
sympathetic breast was touched with. — M.j nerves 
relax as I tell it. — Every line I write, I feel an 
abatement of the quickness of my pulse, and of 
that careless alacrity with it, which every day of 
my life prompts me to say and write a thousand 
things I should not : — and this moment that I last 
dipped my pen into my ink, I could not help taking 
notice what a cautious air of sad composure and 
solemnity there appeared in my manner (rf doing 
it. — Lord, how different from the rash jerks, and 
hare-brained squirts thou art wont, Tnstram, to 
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transact it with, in other humours, dropping thy 
pen — spirting thy ink about thy table and thy 
books, — as if thy pen and thy ink, thy books and 
Uiy furniture, cost thee nothing 1 

CnAPTER XXDC. 
I won't go about to argue the point with 
you : — ^'Tis so, and I am persuaded of it, madam, 
as much as can be, ^ That both man and woman 
bear pain or sorrow (and, for aught I know, pleasure 
too) best in a horizontal position." 

Tlie moment my father got up into his chamber, 
he threw himself prostrate across his bed, in the 
wildest disorder imaginable, but at the same time 
in the most lamentable attitude of a man borne 
down with sorrows, that ever the eye of pity 

dropped a tear for. The palm of his right hand, 

as he fell upon the bed, receiving his forehead, 
and covering the greatest part of both his eyes, 
gently sunk down with his head (his elbow giving 
way backwards) till his nose toucned the quilt ; — 
his left arm hung insensibly over the side of the 
bed, his knuckles reclining upon the handle of the 
chamber-pot, which peeped out beyond the valance, 
— ^his right leg (his left being drawn up towards 
his body) hung half over the side of the bed, the 
edge of it pressing upon his shin-bone. — He felt it 
not. A fixed inflexible sorrow took possession of 
every line of his face. He sighed once, heaved 
his breast often, but uttered not a word. 

An old set-stitched chair, valanced and fringed 
around with parti- coloured worsted bobs, stood 
at the bed's head, opposite to the side where my 
father's head reclined. — My uncle Toby sat him 
down in it. 

Before an affliction is digested, consolation ever 
comes too soon ; — and after it is digested, — ^it comes 
too late : so that you see, madam, there is but a 
mark between these two, as fine almost as a hair, 
for a comforter to take aim at. My uncle Toby 
was always either on this side or on that of it, and 
would often say he believed in his heart he could 
as soon hit the longitude ; for this reason, when he 
sat down in the chair, he drew the curtain a little 
forwards, and having a tear at every one's service, 
he pulled out a cambric handkerchief, — gave a 
low sigh, but held his peace. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
■" All is not gain that is got into the purse." 



--So that notwithstanding my Sither had the hap 
piness of reading the oddest books in the universe, 
and had, moreover, in himself, the oddest way of 
thinking that ever man in it was blessed with, yet 

it had this drawback upon him after all, that 

it laid him open to some of the oddest and most 
whimsical distresses ; of which this particular one, 
which he sunk under at present, is as strong an 
example as can be given. 

No doubt, the breaking down of the bridge of a 
child's nose, by the edge of a pair of forceps, — 
however scientifically applied — ^would vex any man 
in the world who was at so much pains in begettmg 
a child as my father was; yet it will not account 
for the extravagance of his affliction, nor will it 
justify the unchristian manner he abandoned and 
surrendered himself up to. 

To explain this I must leave him upon the bed 
for half an hour, — and my uncle Toby, in his old 
fi'inged chair, sitting beside him. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

1 THINK it a very unreasonable demand, — 

cried my great-grandfather, twisting up the paper, 

and throwing it upon the table. By thisaccouo^ 

madam, you have but two thousand pounds fortune 
and not a shilling more; and you insbt upon 
having three hundred pounds a year jointure for 
it. 

— ^''Because," replied my great-grandmother, 
" you have little or no nose, sir." 

Now before I venture to make use of the word 
nose a second time, — to avoid all confusion in what 
will be said upon it, in this interesting part of m/ 
story, it may not be amiss to explain my own 
meaning, and define with all possible exactness and 
precision, what I would willingly be understood to 
mean by the term ; being of opinion that 'tis owing 
to the negligence and perverseness of writers in 
despising this precaution, and to nothing else,— 
that all the polemical writings in divinity are not 
as clear and demonstrative as those upon a WVl 
o" the fVisp, or any other sound part of philosophy 
and natural pursuit ; in order to which, what have 
you to do, before you set out, unless you intend to 
go puzzling on to the day of judgment, — ^but to 
give the world a good definition, and stand to it, 
of the main word you have most occasion for,— 
changing it, sir, as you would a guinea, into small 
coin?— -Which done, — ^let the father of confusion puz- 
zle you if he can ; or put a different idea either into 
your head, or your reader's head, if he knows how. 

In books of strict morality and close reasoning, 
such as this I am engaged in, — the neglect is in- 
excusable ; and Heaven is witness how the world 
has revenged itself upon me for leaving so many 
openings to equivocal strictures, — and for depend- 
ing so much as I have done, all along, upon the 
cleanliness of my reader's imaginations. 

— Here are two senses, cried Eugenius, as we 
walked along, pointing with the forefinger of his 
right hand to the word crevice,'m the twenty-eighth 
page of this book of books, here are two senses 
quoth he. — And here are two roads, replied I, 
turning short upon him, a dirty and a clean one, 
— which shall we take I— -The clean, by all means, 
replied Eugenius. — Eugenius, said I, stepping be- 
fore him, and laying my hand upon his breast,— 
to define — is to distrust. — Thus, 1 triumphed over i 
Eugenius ; but I triumphed over him, as I always | 

do, like a fool. 'Tis my comfort, however, I am i 

not an obstinate one ; therefore, ! 

I defhie a nose as follows, — ^intreating only I 
beforehand, and beseeching my readers, both male j 
and female, of what age, complexion and condition, \ 
soever, for the love of God and their own souls, to 
guard against the temptations and suggestions of j 
the devil, and suffer him, by no art or wile, to put ! 
any other ideas into their minds than what I put 
into my definition. — For by the word nose, 
throughout all this long chapter of Noses, and in 
every other part of my work where the word Nose 1 
occurs, — I declare, by that word I mean a nose, j 
and nothing more, nor less. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 
•'* Because," quoth my great-grandmother, 



repeating the words again, " )ou have little or no 
nose, sir." 
S'death I cried my great-graudfatlier^ clapping 
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his hand upon his nose, — ^'tis not so small as that 
comes to ; — 'tis a full inch longer than my father's. 

— ^Now my great-giandfather's nose was for all 
the world like unto Ihe noses of all the men, women, 
and children, whom Pantagruel found dwelling 
upon the island of Ennasin. — By the way, if you 
would know the strange way of getting a-kin 
amongst so flat-nosed a people, you must read the 
book : — ^find it out yourself you never can. 

— ^'Tis shaped, sir, like an ace of cluhs. 

— 'TisafullinchjContinuedmygreat-ffrandfather, 
pressing up the ridge of his nose with his finger and 
thumb ; — and repeating his assertion, — 'tis a full 

mchlonger,madam,thiui my father's. Youmust 

mean your uncle's, replied my great-grandmother. 

My great-grandfather was convinced. — 

He untwisted the paper and signed the article. 

CHAPTER XXXUI. 

^What an unconscionable jointure, my dear, 

do we pay out of this small estate of ours ! quoth 
my grandmother to my grandfather. 

My father, replied my grandfather, had no more 
nose, my dear, saving the mark, than there is upon 
the back of my hand. 

Now, you must know that my great-grand- 
mother outlived my grandfather twelve years ; so 
that my fjEither had the jointure to pay, a hundred 
and fifty pounds half-yearly — (on Michaelmas and 
Lady-day) during all that time. 

No man dischiurged pecuniary obligations with a 
better grace than my father; — and as far as a hun- 
dred pounds went, he would fling it upon the table, 
guineaby guinea, i^ith that spirited jerk of anhonest 
welcome, which generous souls, and generous souls 
only, are able to fling down money : but as soon as 
ever he entered upon the odd fifty, — he generally 
gave a loud hem ! rubbed the side of his nose 
leisurely with the flat part of his fore-finger — ^in- 
serted his hand cautiously betwixt his head and the 
€awl of his wig, — looked at both sides of every 
goinea as he pa^ed with it,— and seldom could get 
to the end of the fifty pounds, without pullmg 
out his handkerchief, and wiping his temples. 

Defend me, gracious Heaven ! from those per- 
secnting spirits who make no allowances for these 
workings within us. — Never, O never, may I He 
dawn in their tents who cannot relax the engine, 
and feel pity for the force of education, and the 
prevalence of opinions long derived from ancestors. 

For three generations, at least, this tenet in 
favour of long noses had gradually been taking 

root in our family. Tbadition was all along 

on its side, and I interest was every half year 
stepping in to strengthen it ; so that the whim- 
sicaUty of my father's brain was far from having 
the whole honour of this, as it had of ahnost 
all his other strange notions. For, in a great 
measure, he might be said to have sucked this 
in with his mother's milk. He did his part, 
however.-— —If education planted the mistake (in 
case it was one), my father watered it, and ripened 
it to perfection. 

He would often declare, in speaking his thoughts 
upon the subject^ that he did not conceive how the 
greatest family in England could stand it out against 
an uninterrupted succession of six or seven short 

noses. And for the contrary reason, he would 

generally add that it must be one of the greatest 
problems in civil life^ where the same number of long 



and jolly noses, following one another in a direct 
line, did not raise and hoist it up into the best 
vacancies in the kingdom. — He would often boast 
that the Slmndy family ranked very high in king 
Harry the Ylllth's time, but owed its rise to no 

state engine — ^he would say — but to that only ; 

but that, like other families, he would add — it had 
felt the turn of the wheel, and had never re- 
covered the blow of my great-grandfather's nose. 

It was an ace of clubs indeed, he would cry, 

shaking his head — and as vile a one for an unfor- 
tunate f&mily as ever turned up trumps. 

Fair and softly, gentle reader! — where is 

thy fancy carrying thee? — If there is truth in 
man, by my great-grandfather's nose, I mean the 
external organ of smelling, or that part of man 
which stands prominent in his face,— and which 
painters say, in good jolly noses and well-propor- 
tioned fiftces, should comprehend a fiill third ^i— 
that is, measured downwards from the setting on 
of the hair. 

What a life of it has an author^ at this 

pass! 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It is a singular blessing that nature has formed 
the mind of man with the same happy back- 
wardness and renitency against conviction which 
is observed in old dogs, — ^^'of not learning new 
tricks." 

What a shuttlecock of a fellow would the 
greatest philosopher that ever existed be whisked 
into at once, did he read such books, and observe 
such facts, and think such thoughts, as would 
eternally be making him change sides ! 

Now, my father, as I told you last year, de- 
tested all this : — He picked up an opinion. Sir, as 
a nmn in a state of nature picks up an apple ; — it 
becomes his own ; — and if he is a man of spirit, 
he would lose his hfe rather than give it up. 

I am aware that Didius, the great civilian, will 
contest this point, and cry out against me, Whence 
comes this man's right to this apple I ex confestOy 
he will say, — ^were things in a state of nature, — 
the apple is as much Frank's apple as John's. — 
Pray, Mr. Shandy, what patent has he to show 
for it I and how did it begin to be his 1 was it when 
he set his heart upon it I or when he gathered it I 
or when he chewed it ? or when he roasted it f 
or when he peeled it? or when he brought it 
home ? or when he digested ? — or when he—— \ — 
For 'tis plain, sir, if the first picking up of the 
apple made it not his — that no subsequent act 
could. 

Brother Didius, Tribonius will answer — (now 
Tribonius the civilian and church lawyer's beard 
being three inches and a half and three eighths 
longer than Didius his beard, I'm glad he takes up 
the cudgels for me ; so I give myself no farther 
trouble about the answer.) — Brother Didius, Tri- 
boidus will say, it is a decreed case, as you may 
find it in the fragments of Gregorius and Her- 
mogines's codes, and in all the codes from Jus- 
tinian's down to the codes of Louis and Des Eaux, 
— that the sweat of a man's brows, and the exu- 
dations of a man's brains, are as much a man's 
own property as the breeches upon his backside ; 
— which said exudations, &c., being dropped 
upon the said apple by the labour of finding it, and 
picking it up ; and being moreover indissolubly 
wasted, and as indissolubly annexed, by the picker 
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up to the thing picked up, carried home, roasted, 
peeled, eaten, digested, and so on, — 'tis evident 
that the gatherer of the apple, in so doing, has 
mixed np something which was his own witifi the 
apple which was not his own ; hy which means he 
has acquired property ; — or, in other words, the 
apple is John's apple. 

By the same learned chain of reasoning, my 
fikther stood up for all his opinions : he had spared 
no pains in picking them up, and the more they lay 
out of the common way the better still was his title. 
— No mortal claimed them; they had cost him,more- 
over, as much labour in cooking and digesting as 
in the case above ; so that they might well and 
truly be said to be of his own goods and chattels. 
Accordingly, he held fast by 'em, both by teeth 
and claws, — would fly to whatever he could lay 
his hands on, — and in a word, would intrench and 
fortify them round with as many circumvallations 
and breast-works as my uncle Toby would a 
citadel. 

There was one plaguy rub in the way of this, 
—the scarcity of materials to make anytning of a 
defence with,' in case of a smart attack ; inasmuch 
as few men of great genius had exercised their 
parts in writing books upon the subject of great 
noses. By the trotting of my lean horse, the thing 
is incredible ! and I am quite lost in my under- 
standing, when I am considering what a treasure 
of precious time and talents together has been 
wasted upon worse subjects, and how many millions 
of books in all languages, and in all possible types 
and bindings, have been fabricated on points not 
half so much tending to the unity and peace, 
making of the world ! What was to be had, how- 
ever, he set the greater store by ; — and though 
my fjEither would ofttimes sport with my uncle 
Toby's library, — which, by the bye, was ridiculous 
enough, yet, at the very same time he did it, he 
collected every book and treatise which had been 
systematically wrote upon noses with as much 
care as my honest uncle Toby had done those 
upon military architecture. — 'Tis true, a much 
leas table would have held them ; — ^but that was 
not thy transgression, my dear uncle. — 

Here, — but why here —rather than in any other 

part of my story! 1 am not able to tell: 

but here it is my heart stops me to pay to 

thee, my dear uncle Toby, once for all, the tribute I 
owe thy goodness. — Here let me thrust my chair 
aside, and kneel down upon the ground, whilst I 
am pouring forth the warmest sentiments of love 
for thee, and veneration for the excellency of thy 
character, that ever virtue and nature kmdled in 
a nephew's bosom. — Peace and comfort rest for 
evermore upon thy head ; — thou enviedst no man's 
comforts, — insultedst no man's opinions, — thou 
blacken^lst no man's character,— -devouredst no 
man's bread ! Grently, with faithful Trim behind 
thee, didst thou ramble round the little circle of thy 
pleasures, jostling no creature in thy way: for 
each one's sorrows thou hadst a tear, — for each 
man's need thou hadst a shilling. 

Whilst I am worth one, to pay a weeder — thy 
path from thy door to thy bowling-green shaU 
never be grown up. — Whilst there is a rood and a 
half of land in the Shandy family, thy fortifications, 
my dear unele Toby^ ahiJl never be demolished. 



CHAPTER 

Mt father's eolleetion was not great, but to make 
amends, it was carious; and eonsequently he was 
some time in making it : be had the great good for- 
tune, however, to set off wdl in getting Bruscam- 
bille's prologue upon long noses, ahnost for nothing; 
for he gave no more for Bruacambille than three 
half-crowns; owing indeed to the strong fan<7 
which the stall-man saw my father had for the 

book the moment he hud Ins hands upon it. 

There are not three B f uacamb iMes in Christendom, 
said the stall-roan, except what are chained up m 
the libraries of the curioos. My father flung down 
the money as quick as lightning — ^took Bruscam- 
biUe into his bosom — hied home from Piccadilly 
tc Coleman-street with it, as he would have hied 
home with a treasure, without taking his hand 
once off from Bruscambille all the way. 

To those who do not yet know of which gender 
Bruscambille is-— inasmuch as a prologue upon 
long noses might easily be done by either — 'twill 
be no objection against the simile — to say that, 
when my father got heme, be scdaced himself with 
Bruscambille after the mamier in which, 'tis tes 
to one, your worship solaced yourself with your 
first mistress;— that is from morning even unto 
night : which by the bye, how delightnil soever it 
may prove to the innamorato^ is of little or my 
entertainment at all to by-stancfers. — Take notice, 
I go no farther with the simile ; — my Other's eye 
was greater than his af^tite — his zeal greater 
than his knowledge; — he cooled — his affections 
became divided;— he got hold of Prignitz— 
purchased Scrodems, AnSeea, Parseus, Bouchet's 
Evening Conferences, aad^ above all, the great 
and learned Hafen Slawkenbergius ; of which as 
I shall have much to sa|y by and bye — I will 
say nothing now. 

CHAPTER XXXVL 

Of all the tracts my father was at the pains to 
procure and study in support of his hypothesis^ 
there was not any one wherein he felt a more cruel 
disappointment at first than in the celebrated diar 
logue between Pamphagusand Codes, written by the 
chaste pen of the great and venerable Erasmna^ 
upon the various uses and seasonable applications of 

long noses. Now don't let Satan, my dear giri,. 

in this chapter, take advantage of any one spot of 
rising ground to get astride of your imagination^ 
if you can any ways help it ; or, if he is so nimble 
as to slip on, — let me beg of you like an un- 
back'd filly, to frisk t/, squirt it, to jump it, to rear 
ilf to bound it — and to ktck it, with long kicks and 
short kicksy till, like Tickletoby's mare, you break 
a strap or a crupper, and throw his woi^iip into 
the dirt You need not kill hira. — 

And pray who was Tickletoby's mare I — 

'Tis just as discreditable and unscholar-like a ques- 
tion, sir, as to have asked what year (a6 urb. con.) 
the second Punic war broke out. — ^Who was Tic- 
kletoby's mare 1 — Read, read, read^read, my un- 
learned reader ! read,— K>r by the knowledge of the 
great Saint Paraleipomenon, I tell you beforehand 
you had better throw down the book at once ; for 
without much reading, by which your reverence 
knows I mean much knowledge, you will no more 
be able to penetrate the moral of the next marbled 
page (motley emblem of my wo^), than the world 
wim all its sagacity has becte able to unrave/ 
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the many opinions, transactions and truths, which 
still lie mystically hid imder the dark yeil of the 
black one.* 

CHAPTER XXXTII. 

" Nihil me pcenitet hujus nasi,** quoth Pampha- 
gus ; — that is, — *^ My nose has been the making of 

me." ** Nee est cur pcenileat,** replied Codes ; 

that is, ^ How the deuce should such a nose fail I 

The doctrine, you see, was laid down by £ras> 
mus, as my father wished it, with the utmost 
plainness ; but my father's disappointment was in 
finding nothing more from so able a pen but the bare 
fact itself ; without any of that speculative subtlety 
or ambidexterity of argumentation upon it which 
Heaven had bestowed upon man on purpose to 
investigate truth, and fight for her ou all sides. 
—My &ther pish*d and pugh'd at first most terri- 
bly. Tis worth something to have a good 

name. As the dialogue was of Erasmus, my 
father soon came to himself, and read it over and 
over again, with great application, studying every 
-word and every syllable of it through and through 
in its most strict and literal interpretation. — He 
could still make nothing of it that way. Mayhap 
there is more meant than is said in it, quoth my 
father. — Learned men, brother Toby, don't write 
dialogues upon long noses for nothing.- — I'll study 
the mystic and the allegoric sense. — Here is some 
room to turn a man's self in, brother. 

My father read on. 

Now, I find it needful to inform your rever- 
ences and worships that, besides the many nau- 
tical uses of long noses enumerated by Erasmus, 
the dialogist affirmeth that a long nose is not 
without its domestic conveniences also; for that, 
in a case of distress, and for want of a pair of 
bellows, it will do excellently well ad eacitandum 
focum (to stir up the fire). 

Nature had been prodigal in her gifts to my 
father beyond measure, and had sown the seeds 
of verbal criticism as deep within him as she had 
done the seeds of all other knowledge ; — so that 
he had got out his penknife, and was trying expe- 
riments upon the sentence, to see if he could not 
scratch some better sense into it. — I've got within 
a single letter, brother Toby, cried my father, of 

Erasmus his mystic meaning. You are near 

enough, brother, replied my uncle, in all con- 
science. Pshaw ! cried my father, scratch- 
ing on, I might as well be seven miles off. — I've 

done it, said my father, sni^^ping his fingers. 

See, my dear brother Toby, how I have mended 

the sense. But you have marred a word, 

replied my uncle Toby. — ^My father put on his 
spectacles — ^bit his lip, and tore out the leaf in a 
passion. 

CHAPTER XXXVm. 

O Slawkenbergius ! thou fiEiithful analyser of 
my Disgrazias, thou sad foreteller of so many of 
tiie whips and short turns which in one stage or 
other of my life have come slap upon me from the 
shortness of my nose, and no other cause that I am 
conscious of — ^tell me, Slawkenbergius, what secret 
impulse was it ? what intonation of voice ? whence 
came it? how did it sound in thy ears? — art thou sure 

• It was the whim of tho ecoentrio author to introduce 
at this place two pages, the one marbled, the other black, 
which he there inserted for his readers to exercise their 
ingenuity upon, to as much effect as Mr. Shandy in his 
study of Erasmus's essay, detailed in the next chapter. 



ihou heardsA iti— wluch first cried out to thee, — 
60^ — ^go,, Slawkenbergius ! dedicate the labours of 
thy life— neglect thy pastimes — call forth all the 
powers and faculties of thy nature — macerate thy- 
self in the service of mankind, and write a grand 
FOLIO for them, upon the subject of their noses. 

How the communication was conveyed into 
Slawkenbergius' sensorium, — so that Slawkenber- 
gius should know whose finger touched the key, 
— and whose hand it was that blew the bellows—. 
as Hafen Slawkenbergius has been dead and laid 
in his grave above fourscore and ten years,^ — we 
can only raise conjectures. 

Slawkenbergius was played upon, for aught I 
know, like one of Whitfield's disciples : — thai; is> 
with such a distinct intelligence, sir, of which of 
the two masters it was that had been practiang 
upon his instrument — as to make all reasoning 
upon it needless. 

For in the account which Hafen Slawken > 

bergius gives the world of his motives and occa- 
sions for writing and spending so many years of 
his hfe upon this one work — towards the end of 
his prolegomena ^which, by the bye, should have 
come first — but toe bookbinder has most injudi» 
ciously placed it between the analytical contents 
of the book and the book itself) — he informs hi» 
reader that ever since he had arrived at the age 
of discernment, and was able to sit down cooUj^^ 
and consider within himself the true state and 
condition of man — and distinguish the main end 
and design of his being; — or — to shorten my 
translation, for Slawkenbergius's book is in Latin^ 
and not a little prolix in this passage ; — ever sine* 
I understood, quoth Slawkenbergius, anything — 
or rather what was what, — and could perceive 
that the point of long noses had been too loosely 
handled by all who had gone before — have I^ 
Slawkenbergius, felt a strong impulse, with a 
mighty and unresistible call within me, to gird up 
myself to this undertaking. 

And, to do justice to Slawkenbergius, he has- 
entered the list with a stronger lance, and taken 
a much larger career in it, than any one man who> 
had ever entered it before him ; — and, indeed, in 
many respects, deserves to be enniehed as a proto- 
type for sill writers of voluminous works, at least 
to model their books by ; for lie has taken in, sir, 
the whole subject — examined every part of it 
dialectically ; — then brought it into full day ; dilu- 
cidatmg it with all the light which either the- 
collision of his own natural parts could strike — or- 
the profoundest knowledge of the sciences had 
empowered him to cast upon it, — collating, col- 
lecting and compiling; — begging, borrowing, a^ 
steali^, as he went along, idl that had been 
written or wrangled thereupon in the schools and 
porticoes of the learned ; so that Slawkenbergius 
his book may be properly considered, not only a» 
a model — but as a thorough-stitched piqest, and 
regular institute of noses : comprehending in it all 
that is, or can be^ needful to be known about them. 

For this cause it is that I forbear to speak of so 
many (otherwise) valuable books and treatises of 
my father's collecting, wrote either plump upon 
noses, — or collaterally touching them ; — such, for 
instance, as Prignitz, now lying upon the table 
before me, who with infinite learning, and from 
the most candid and scholar-like examination of 
above four thousand diiferent skulls in upwards 
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of twenty chamel-hoases in Silesia, which he had 
rummaged, has informed us that the mensuration 
and configuration of the osseous or bony parts of 
human noses, in any given tract of counby except 
Crim Tartary, where uiev are all crushed down by 
the thumb, so that no judgment can be formed 
upon them — are much nearer alike than the 
world imagines; — ^the difference amongst them 
being, he says, a mere trifle, not wordi taking 
notice of; — but that the size and jollity of every 
individual nose, and by which one nose ranks 
above another, and bears a higher price, is owing 
to the cartilaginous and muscular parts of it, into 
whose ducts and sinuses the blood and animal 
spirits being impelled and driven by the warmth and 
force of the imagination, which is but a step from it 
(bating the case of idiots, whom Prignitz, who had 
lived many years in Turkey, supposes under the 
more immediate tutelage of Heaven) — it so hap- 
pens, and ever must, says Prignitz, that the ex- 
•cellency of the nose is in a direct arithmetical 
proportion to the excellency of the wearer's fancy. 

It is for the same reason, that is, because 'tis 
^1 comprehended in Slawkenbergius, that I say 
nothing likewise of Scroderus (Andrea), who, all 
the world knows, set himself up to oppugn 
Prignitz with great violence, — proving it in ms 
.own way, first logically, and then by a series of 
stubborn facts, '< That so far was Prignitz from the 
truth, in affirming that the fancy begat the nose, 
that on the contrary — the nose begat the fancy." 

The learned suspected Scroderus of an indecent 
sophism in this ; and Prignitz cried out aloud in the 
dispute, that Scroderus had shifted the idea upon 
him— but Scroderus went on, maintaining his thesis. 

My father was just balancing within himself 
which of the two sides he should take in this affair, 
when Ambrose Parseus decided it in a moment, 
and, by overthrowing the systems both of Prignitz 
and Scroderus, drove my father out of both sides 
of the controversy at once. 

Be witness, 

I don't acquaint the learned reader; — in saying 
it — I mention it only to show the learned I kaow 
the fact myself 

That this Ambrose Parseus was chief surgeon 
jund nose-mender to Charles the Ninth of France ; 
andinhlgh credit with him and the two preceding or 
succeeding kings (I know not which) — and that, 
except in the slip ne made in his story of Taliaco- 
tius's noses, and his manner of setting them on, — 
he was esteemed by the whole college of physicians, 
4it that time, as more knowing in matters of noses, 
than any one who had ever taken them in hand. 

Now, Ambrose Parseus convinced my father 
that the true and efficient cause of what had en- 
gaged so much the attention of the world, and 
upon which Prignitz and Scroderus had wasted so 
much learning and fine parts, — was neither this 
nor that ; — but that the length and goodness of 
the nuse was owing simply to the softness and 
fiaccidity in the nurse's breast, as' the flatness and 
shortness of puisne noses was to the firmness and 
elastic repulsion of the same organ of nutrition in 
the hale and lively ; — which though happy for the 
woman, was the undoing of the child, inasmuch 
as his nose was so snubbed, so rebuffed, so rebated, 
and so refrigerated thereby, as never to arrive ctd 
mcnsuram suam legitimam ; —hut that in case of 
the flaccidity and softness of the nurse or mother's 



breast, by sinking into it, quoth Parseus, as into so 
much butter, the nose was comforted, nourished, 
plumped up, refreshed, refocillated^ and set 
a-growing for ever. 

I have but two things to observe of Parseus ; 
first, that he proves and explains all this with 
the utmost chastity and decorum of expression ; — 
for which, mav his soul for ever rest in peace ! 

And, secondly, that, b^des the systems of Pri- 
gnitz and Scroderus, which Ambrose Parseus his 
hypothesis effectually overthrew, it overthrew at 
the same time the system of peace and harmony of 
our lamilv ; and, for three days together, not only 
embroiled matters between my father and my mo- 
ther, but turned likewise the whole house,and every- 
thing in it, except my uncle Toby, quite upside down. 

Such a ridiculous tale of a dilute between a mau 
and his wife, never surelv, in any age or country, 
got vent through the keyhole of a street-door ! 

My mother, you must know ^but I have fifty 

things more necessary to let you know first ;— 1 
have a hundred difficulties which I have promised 
to clear up, and a thousand distresses and domestic 
misadventures crowding in upon me thick and 
three-fold, one upon the neck of another. A cow 
broke in (to-morrow morning) to my uncle Toby's 
fortifications, and ate up two rations and a half of 
dried grass, tearing up the sods with it, which 

faced his horn-work and covered- way. Trim 

insists upon its being tried by a court-martial,— 
the cow to be shot, — Slop to be crucijueedf — ^my- 
self to be iristram^d, and, at my very baptism, 
made a martyr of ; — ^poor unhappy devils that we 
all are ! — I want swaddling ; — ^but there is no 
time to be lost in exclamations. — I have left my 
father lying across his bed, and uncle Toby in his 
old fringed chair, sitting beside him, and promised 
I would go back to them in half an hour ; and 

five-and-thirty minutes are lapsed already. Of 

all the perplexities a mortal author was ever seen 
in, — ^thu certainly is the greatest ; for I have 
Hafen Slawkenbergius's foUo, sir, to finish;— a 
dialogue between my father and my uncle Toby, 
upon the solution of Prignitz, Scroderus, Ambrose 
Parseus, Panocrates, and Grangousier, to relate ; 
— ^a tale out of Slawkenbergius to translate ;— 
and all this in five minutes less than no time at 
all. — Such a head ! — ^wouldto Heaven my enemies 
only saw the inside of it. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

These was not any one scene more entertaining 
in our family ; — and to do it justice in this point, 
I here put off my cap, and lay it upon the table, 
close b^ide my inkhom, on purplose to make my 
declaration to the world concerning this one article 
the more solemn, — ^that I believe in my soul 
(unless my love and partiality to my understand- 
ing blinds me) the hand of the Supreme Maker 
and First Designer of all things never made or 
put a family together (in that period at least of it 
which I have sat down to write the story of)— 
where the characters of it were cast or contrasted 
with so dramatic a felicity as ours was, for this 
end ; or in which the capacities of affording such 
exquisite scenes, and the powers of shifting them 
perpetually from morning to night, were lodged 
and intrusted with so unlimited a confidence, as 
in the Shandy Family. 

Not any one of these was more diverting, I say. 
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in this whimsical theatre of ours — ^than what fre- 
quently arose out of this self-same chapter of long 
1 noses, — especially when my father's imagination 
vrad heated with the inquiry, and nothing would 
serve him but to heat my uncle Toby's too. 

My uncle Toby would give my father all pos- 
sible fair play in this attempt ; and with infinite 
patience would sit smoking his pipe for whole 
hoars together, whilst my father was practising 
upon his head, and trymg every accessible avenue 
to drive Prignitz and Scroderus' solutions into it. 

Whe^er they were above my uncle Toby's rea- 
son, — or contruy to it, — or that his brain was like 
ifamj? tinder, and no spark could possibly take hold,— 
or that it was so full of saps, mines, blinds, curtains, 
and such military disqualifications to his seeing 
clearly into Prignitz and Scroderus's doctrines, — I 
say not ; — let schoolmen, — scullions, — ^anatomists, 
and engineers, fight for it among themselves. 

'Twas some misfortune, I make no doubt, in 
this afibir, that my father had every word of it to 
translate for the benefit of my uncle Toby, and 
render out of Slawkenbergius's Latin, of which, 
as he was no great master, his translation was not 
always of the purest, — and generally least so 
where it was most wanted : — thu naturally opened 
a door to a second misfortune, that, in the warmer 
paroxysms of his zeal to open my uncle Toby's 
eyes — ^my father's ideas ran on as much faster 
than the translation as the translation out-moved 
my nnde Toby's ; — neither the one nor the other 
added much to the perspicuity of my father's 
lecture. 

CHAPTER XL. 

The gift of ratiocination and making syllogisms, — 
I mean in man, — ^for in superior classes of beings, 
such as angels and spurits,— 'tis all done, may it 
please your worships, as they tell me, by intui- 
tion ; and beings inferior, as your worships 

all know, syllogize by their noses ; tiiough there is 
an island swimming in the sea, though not alto- 
gether at its ease, whose inhabitants, if my intelli- 
gence deceives me not, are so wonderfully gifted 
as to syllog^e after the same fashion, and ofttimes 
to make very well out too : — but that's neither 
here nor there. — 

The gift of doing it as it should be, amongst us, ot 
the great and principal act of ratiocination in man, 
i as logicians tell us, is, the finding out the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two ideas one with another 
] by the intervention of a third (called the medium 
I terminus) ; just as a man, as Locke well observes, 
I by a yard,finds two men's nine-pin-alleys to be of the 
{ same length, which could not be brought together^ 
\ to measure their equality, by juxta-posiiion, 
I Had the same great reasoner looked on, as my 
I fiither illustrated his system of noses, and observed 
I my uncle Toby's deportment, — what great attention 
1 he gave to every word ; — and as oft as he took his 
' pipe from his mouth, with what wonderful serious- 
I ness he contemplated the length of it ! — surveying 
i it transversely as he held it betwixt his finger and 
his thumb ; — ^then fore-right, — then this way, — 
I then that, in all its possible directions and 
i fore-shortenings, — ^he would have concluded my 
i nncle Toby had got hold of the medius terminut, 
1 and was syllogizing and measuring with it the 
truth of each hypomesis of long noses in order as 
< my father laid them before him. This, by the 
I bye, was more than my father wanted : — ^his aim, 

VOL. L 



in all the pains he was at in these philosophic 
lectures — was to enable my uncle Toby not to 
discuss, but comprehend ; — to hold the grains and 
scruples of learning, not to weigh them. — My 
uncle Toby, as you will read in the next chapter, 
did neither the one nor the other. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

'TIS a pity, cried my father, one winter's nlgbt, 
after a throe hours' painful translation of Slaw- 
kenbergius, — 'tis a pity, cried my father, putting 
my mother's thread-paper into the book for a 
mark as he spoke, — that Truth, brother Toby, 
should shut herself up in such impregnable fast- 
nesses, and be so obstinate as not to surrender 
herself sometimes upon the closest siege. — 

Now it happened then, as indeed it had often 
done before, that my uncle Toby's fancy, during 
the time of my father's explanation of Prignitz to 
him, — having nothing to stay it there, had taken a 
short flight to the bowling-green : — ^his body might 
as well have taken a turn there too ; so that with 
all the semblance of a deep schoolman intent upon 
the medius terminus, — my uncle Toby was in fact 
as ignorant of the whole lecture, and all its pro's 
and con's, as if my £Ather had been translating 
Hafen Slawkenbergius from the Latin tongue into 
the Cherokee. But the word siege, like a talis- 
manic power, in my father's metaphor, wafting 
back my uncle Toby's fancy, quick as a note could 
follow the touch, — he opened his ears ;— and my 
father observing that he took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and shuffled his chair nearer the table, as 
with a desire to profit, — my father with great 
pleasure began his sentence again, — changing only 
the plan, and dropping the met&phor of the siege 
in it, to keep clear oi some dangers my father 
apprehended from it. 

'Tis a pity, said my father, that truth can only 
been one side, brother Toby, considering what inge- 
nuity these learned men have all shown in their 

solutions of noses. Can noses be dissolved ! 

repUed my uncle Toby. 

— My father thrust back his chair — ^rose up — 
put on his hat — took four long strides to the door 
— jerked it open, thrust his head half-way out — 
shut the door again — ^took no notice of the bad 
hinge— returned to the table— plucked my mother's 
thread-paper out of Slawkenbergius's book, went 
hastily to his bureau — walked slowly back, twist- 
ing my mother's thread-paper about his thumb- 
unbuttoned his waistcoat — threw my mother's 
thread-paper into the fire — bit her satin pincushion 
in two — ^filled his mouth with bran — confounded 

it ; but, mark, the oath of confusion was levelled 

at my uncle Toby's brain ; — which was even con- 
fused enough already ; the curse came charged 

only with me bran ; — the bran, may it please your 
honours, was no more than powder to the balL 

'Twas well my father's passions lasted not long ; 
for so long as they did last they led him a busy 
life on't ; and it is one of the most unaccountable 
problems that ever I met with in my observations 
of human nature, that nothing should prove my 
father's mettle so much, or make his passions go 
off so like gunpowder, as the unexpected strokes 
his science met with from the quaint simplicity of 

my uncle Toby's questions. Had ten dozen of 

hornets stung him behind in so many different 
places all at one time, he could not have exerted 
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more mechanical fimctioiiB in fewer seconds, or 
started half so much, as with one single query of 
three words unseasonably popping in full upon him 
in his hobby-horsical career. 

Twas all one to my uncle Toby : — he smoked 
his pipe on with unvaried composure ; — his heart 
never intended offence to his brother — and as his 
head could seldom find out where the sting of it 
lay — ^he always gave my father the credit of cool- 
ing by himself. — He was five minutes and thirty- 
five seconds about it in the present case. 

By all that's good ! said my father, swearing as 
he came to himself, and taking the oath out of 
Emulphus's digest of cursos — f though to do my 
father justice, it was a iault, as lie told Dr. Slop in 
the affair of Emulphus, which he as seldom com- 
mitted as any man upon earth) — By all that's 
good and great, brother Toby, said my father, if it 
was not for the aids of philosophy, which befriend 
one so much as they do, you would put a man 
beside all temper. — Why, by the solutions of noses, 
of which I was telling you, I meant, as you might 
have known, had you favoured me with one grain 
of attention, the various accounts which learned 
men of different kinds of knowledge have given 
the world of the causes of short and long noses. 

There is no cause but one, repUed my 

uncle Toby, why one man's nose is longer than 
another's, but because that God pleases to have it 

so. That is Grangousier's solution, said 

my father. It is He, continued my uncle 

Toby, looking up, and not regarding my father's 
interruption, who makes us all, and frames and 
puts us together in such forms and proportions, 
and for such ends, as is agreeable to his infinite 

wisdom. 'Tis a pious account, cried my 

father, but not philosophical ; — there is more reli- 
gion in it than sound science. It was no incon- 
sistent part of my uncle Toby's character — ^that 

he feared God and reverenced religion. So the 

moment my father finished his remark, my uncle 
Toby fell a whistling Lillibuilero, with more zeal 
(though more out of tune) than usual 

What is become of my wife's thread-paper \ 

CHAPTER XLIL 
No matter — as an appendage to seamstressy, the 
thread-paper might be of some consequence to 



my ijiother — of none to my £Uher, as a mark in 
Slawkenbergius. Slawkenbergius, in every page 
of him, was a rich treasury of inexhaustible know- 
ledge to my father ; — he could not open him amin ; 
and he would often say, in closing the book, &at, 
if all the arts and sciences in the world, with die 

books which treated of them, were lost should 

the wisdom and policies of government, he would 
say, through disuse, ever happen to be forgot, and 
all that statesmen had wrote, or caused to be 
written, upon the strong or the weak sides of 
courts and kingdoms, should they be forgot also— 
and Slawkenbergius only left — there would be 
enough in him, in all conscience, he would say, to 
set the world a-going again. A treasure, there- 
fore, was lie indeed ! an institute of all that was 
necessary to be known of noses, and everything 
else. — At matin, noon, and vespers, was Hafen 
Slawkenbergius his recreation and delight ; — 'twas 
for ever in his hands ; — you would have sworn, 
sir, it had been a canon's prayer-book, so worn, 
so glazed, so contrited and attrited was it with 
fingers and with thumbs, in all its parts, from one 
end even unto the other. 

I am not such a bigot to Slawkenbergius as my 
father : — there is a fund in him, no doubt ; bat, 
in my opinion, the best, I don't say the most pro- 
fitable, but the most amusing, part of Hafen Slaw- 
kenbergius is his Tales ; — and, considering he was 
a German, many of them told not without fancy. — 
These take up his second book, containing nearly 
one. half of his folio, and are comprehend^ in ten 
decades ; each decade containing ten tales. — Phi- 
losophy is not built upon tales ; and, therefore, 
'twas certainly wrong in Slawkenbergius to send 
them into the world by that name ! — there are a 
few of them in his eighth, ninth, and tenth decades, 
which, I own, seem rather playful and sportive 
than speculative ; — but, in general, they are to be 
looked upon by the learned as a detail of so many 
independent facts, aU of them turning round, 
somehow or other, upon the main hinges of his 
subject, and collected by him with great fidelity, 
and added to his work as so many illustratiuns 
upon the doctrines of noses. 

As we have leisure enough upon our hands, if 
you give me leave, madam, I'll tell you the ninth 
tale of his tenth decade. 



VOLUME THE FOURTH. 



Multitudinis imperiue son fonnido Judicia, meis tamen, rogo, parcant opiisculis— in quibus fnit propMid aempar^a joeia ad scria, ioMrii* 

Ticinim ad jocos traiuire.— Joah. Sabbmbbuwu*, Bfitcofut Lmgdun. 



SLAWKKNBSBOn FABBLLA*. 

Ybspbiia qu&dam frigi- 
dolft, posteriori in parte 
mensis Augusti, peregrinus, 
mulo fusco colore incidens, 
manticA a tergo, panels in- 
dusiis, binis caloeis, braccis- 



SLAWKJCNBBRGIUS'S TAJLB. 

It was one cool refreshing 
evening, at the close of a 
very sultry day, in the latter 
end of the month of August, 
when a stranger, mounted 
upon a dark mule, with a 



* As Hafen Slawkenbergius de Nasis is extremely scarce, 
it may not be unacceptable to the learned reader to see 
the specimen of a few pages of his original. I will make 
no reflection upon it, but that his story-telling Latin is 
much more conoise than his philosophio— and, I think, 
hoB more of Latinity in it. 



quesericis coccineis repleta, 
Argentoratum ingressus est. 



Militi eum peroontanti, 
quum portus intraret, dixit, 
se apud Nasorum Promon- 
torium fuisse, Francofur- 
tum proficisci, et Argento- 
ratum, transitu ad fines 
Sarmatie mensis intervallo, 
reversurum. 



small cloak-bag behind him, 
containing a few shirts, i 
pair of shoes, and a crinuoa- 
satin pair of breeches, cd* 
tered the town of Strasbvg' 
He told the sentind, who 
questioned him as he entered 
the gates, that he had been 
at the Promontory of Noses 
— was going on to Frankfort 
— and should be back agaiQ 
at Strasburg that day month, 
in his way to the borders of 
Crim Tartavy. 
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Miles peregrin! in faciem 

suspexit: Dl boni, nova 

forma nasi! 

At multum mihi profuit, 
inquit peregrinus, carpum 
axnento extrahens, e quo 
pependit acinaces: Loculo 
xnanum in semi t ; et magn^ 
cum urbanitate, pilei parte 
anteriore tacti manu sinis- 
tra, ut extendit dextram, 
niiliti florinum dedit, et 
pcQoeBsit. 



The sentinel looked up in- 
to the stranger's face :- 



Dolet mihi, ait miles, tym- 
panistam nanum et valgum 
alloquens, virom adeo urba- 
nmn vaginam perdidisse : 
itinerari baud poterit nud& 
acinaci : neque vaginam toto 
Argentorato, habilem inve- 

niet. NuUam unquam 

habui, respondit peregrinus 

respiciens seque comiter 

inclinans — hoc more gesto, 
nudam acinacem elevans, 
mulo lent^ progrediente, ut 
Baaom tueri possim. 



Non immerito, benigne 
peri^^rine, respondit miles. 

Nihili sestimo, ait ille 
tympanista, b i>ergamenll 
foctitius est 

Prout cliristianus sum, 
inquit miles, nasus ille, ni 
aexties major sit, meo esset 
conformis. 

Crepitare audivi, ait ^mi- 
panista. 

Mehercule ! sangainem 
emisit, re^ondit miles. 

Miseret me, inquit tym- 
panista, qui non ambo teti- 
gimus! 

Eodem temporis puneto, 
quo hsc res argumentata 
fuit inter mil item et tympa- 
nistam, disceptabatur ibi- 
dem tubicine et uxore suA, 
qui tunc accesserunt, et, 
peregrino praetereunte, re- 
stiterunt. 

Quantns nasus ! — cque 
longus est, ait tubicina, ac 
tuba. 

Et ex eodem metallo, ait 
tubioen, velut stemutamcn- 
toaudias. 

Tantum abest, le^ondit 
ilia, quod fistulam duloe- 
dioe vincit. 

JEIneuaost, ait tubiccn. 

Neqnaquam, respondit 
uxor. 

Rnrsum afBrmo, ait tu- 
bicen, quod seneus oat 



he never saw such a nose in 
his life! 

— ^I have made a very good 
venture of it, quoth the 
stranger;— so slipping his 
wrist out of the loop of a 
black ribbon, to which a 
short scymetar was hung, 
he put his hand into his 
pocket, and with great 
courtesy touching the fore- 
part of his ca^ with his left 
hand, as he extended his 
right — ^he put a florin into 
the sentinel's hand, and 
paaeedon. 

It grieves me, said the 
sentinel, speaking to a little 
dwarfishbandy -legged drum- 
mer, that so courteous a soul 
should have lost his scab- 
bard — ^he cannot travel with- 
out one to his scymitar; 
and will not be able to get 
a scabbard to fit it in all 

Strasburg 1 never had 

one, replied the stranger, 
looking back to the sentinel, 
and putting his hand up to 
his cap as he spoke.— I carry 
it, continued he, thus, — 
holding up his naked scy- 
metar, his mule moving on 
slowly all the time,— on pur- 
pose to defend my nose. 

It is well worth it, gentle 
stranger, replied the sentinel. 

*Tis not worth a single 

stiver, said the bandy-leg- 
ged drummer, — 'tis a nose of 
parchment. 

As I am a true Gatholi(v~ 
except that it is six times as 
big — 'tis a nose, said tlie 
sentinel, like my own. 

—I heard it crackle, said 
the drummer. 

By Dunder, said the senti- 
nel, I saw it bleed. 

What a pity, cried the 
ban4y-legged drummer, we 
did not both touch it ! 

At the very time that this 
dispute was maintaining by 
the sentinel and the drum- 
mer—was the same point 
debating betwixt a tnun- 
peter and a trumpeter's wife, 
who were just then coming 
up, and had stopped to see 
the stranger pass by. 

Benedicity ! What a 

nose ! — 'tis as long, said the 
trumpeter's wife, as a trum- 
pet. 

And of the same metal, 
said the trumpeter, as you 
hear by its sneezing. 

'Tis as soft as a flute, said 
she. • 

Tis brass, said the trum- 
peter. 

"lis a pudding's end, said 
his wife. 

I tell thee again, said the 
trumpotor, tis a brazen nose. 



Rem penitus explorabo; 
prius, enim digito tangam, 
ait uxor, quam dormivero. 

Mulns peregrinl gradu 
lento progressus est, ut u- 
numquodque verbum con- 
troversis, non tantum inter 
militem et tympanistam, 
verum etiam inter tubici- 
nem et uxorem ejus, audiret. 

Nequaquam, ait ille, in 
muli coUum fraena demit- 
tens, et manibus ambabus 
in pectus positis, (mulo 
lent^ progrediente) nequa- 
quam, ait ille respiciens, 
non necesse est ut res isthsec 
dilucidata foret. Minime 
gentium ! mens nasus nun- 
quiun tangetiu:, dum spiritus 

hosreget artus Ad quid 

agendum? ait uxor burgo- 
magistri 



Peregrinus illi non respon- 
dit. Yotum facicbat tunc 
temporis Sancto Nicolao ; 
quo facto, in sinum dex- 
trum inserens, e qua negli- 
genter pependit acinaces, 
lento gradu processit per 
plateam Argentorati latam 
quae ad diversorium tcmplo 
ex adversum ducit. 



Peregrinus mulo descen- 
dens stabulo includi, et 
manticam inferri jussit : 
qua apert& et coccineis seri- 
cis femoralibus extractis 
cum argenteo laciniato 
n€p(^c6/(iar6,his sese induit, 
statimque, acinaci in manu, 
ad formn deambulavit. 



Quod ubi peregrinus osset 
ingressus, uxorem tubicinis 
obviam euntem aspicit; il- 
lico cursum flectit, metuens 
ne nasus suus exploraretur, 
atque ad diversorium rcgres- 
sus est — exuit se vestibus; 
braccas coccineas scricas 
manticas imposuit muliuu- 
que educi jussit. 



Francofurtum proficiscor, 
ait ille, et Argentoratum 
quatuor abhinc hebdomadis 
revertar. 



111 know the bottom of it, 
said the trumpeter's wife, 
for I will touch it with my 
finger before I sleep. 

The stranger'smulemoved 
on at so slow a rate that he 
heard every word of the dis- 
pute, not only betwixt the 
sentinel and the drummer, 
but betwixt the trumpeter 
and the trumpeter's wife. 

No ! said he, dropping his 
reins upon his mule's neck, 
and laying both his handa 
upon his breast, the one 
over the other in a saint- 
like position (his mule going 
on easily all the time), — ^No ! 
said he, looking up, — ^I am 
not such a debtor to the 
world, — slandered and dia- 
appointed as I have been,— 
as to give it that conviction : 
no ! said he, my nose shall 
never be touched whilst 
Heaven gives me strength 

To do what? said a 

burgomaster's wife. 

Thestranger tooknonotioe 
of the burgomaster's wife ; 
he was making a vow to 
Saint Nicholas ; which done 
having uncrossed his arms 
with the same solemnity 
with which he crossed them, 
he took up the reins of his 
bridle with his left hand, 
and putting his right hand 
into his bosom, with his 
scymetar hanging loosely to 
the wrist of it, he rode on as 
slowly as one foot of the 
mule could follow another, 
through the principal streets 
of Strasburg, till chance 
brought him to the great inn 
in the market-place, over- 
against the church. 

The moment the stranger 
alighted, he ordered his 
mule to be led into the 
stable, and his cloak-bag to 
be brought in ; then opening, 
and taking out of it his 
crimson-satin breeches, with 
a silver-fringed — (appen- 
dage to them which I dare 
not translate)— he put his 
breeches, with his fringed 
cod-piece on, and forthwith, 
with his short scymetar in 
his hand, walked out to the 
grand parade. 

The stranger had just 
taken three turns upon the 
parade, when he perceived 
the trumpeter's wife at the 
opposite side of it ; so, turn- 
ing short, in pain lest his 
nose should be attempted, 
he instantly went back to 
his inn, — undressed himself, 
packed up his crimson-satin 
breeches, &c., in his cloak- 
bag, and called foi his mule. 
I am going forwards, said 
the stranger, for Frankfort, 
— and shall be back at Stras- 
burg this day month. 
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Bene onraiti hoc jumen- 
turn? (ftit) mali faoiem 
maau demnloens— me, man- 
ticamqoe meam, plus nx- 
oentb mille pftSBibos porta* 

Tit 



Longa via est! respondit 
hoepes, nisi plarimum eaaet 
negotii.— Enimyero, ait pe- 
r^frinua, a Naaorum Pro- 
montorio redivi, et nasum 
specioeissimum, egregioeis- 
simtunque quem unqnam 
qoiaquam sortitus est, ao> 
quisivi. 

Dam peregrinus hanc ml- 
ram rational de seipso red- 
dit, hospes et uxor i^us, 
oculia intentis, peregrinl 

nasum contemplantur 

Per aanctos aanotasque om- 
nes, ait hospitiB uxor, nasis 
duodecim maxtmiw in toto 
Argentorato major est! — 
estne, ait ilia mariti in 
aurem insusurrans, nonne 
est nasus prcgrandia ? 



l>oIu8 inest, anime ml, ait 
h08i>e8-^ia8us est f alsus. 

Verus est, respondit uxor. 

Ex abiete factua est, ait 
ille, terebinthlnum olet. — 

Carbunculus inest, ait 
uxor. 

Mortuus est nasus, re* 
spondit hospes. 

Yiyus est ait ilia, — et si 
ipsa YiTaxn, tangam. 



Votum feci Sancto Nico- 
lao, ait peregrinus, nasum 
meimi intactum fore usque 

ad > Quodnam tempus ? 

illica respondit ilia. 



Minimi tangetur, inquit 
ille, (manibus in i)ectus 
oomposltis) usque ad illam 

horam Quam horam ? ait 

ilia. Nullam, respondit 

peregrinus, doneo penrenio 

ad Quem locum,— obse- 

cro? ait ilia. Peregrinus 

nil respondens mulo con- 
scenao discessit. 



I hope, continued the 
stranger, stroking down the 
face of his mule with his 
left hand as he was going to 
mount it, that you hare 
been kind to this faithful 
slareof mine,— it has carried 
me and my cloak-bag, conti- 
nued he, tapping the male's 
back, abore six himdred 
leagues. 

'Tis a long Joumey, 

sir, replied the master of the 
inn— unless a man has great 

business. Tut! tut I said 

the stranger, I hare been at 
the Pronumtory of Noses; 
and have got me one of the 
goodliest and Jolliest, thank 
Heaven, that erer fell to a 
single man's lot 

Whilst the stranger was 
giving this odd account of 
himself, the master of the 
inn and his wife kept both 
their eyes fixed full upon 

the stranger's nose. By 

Saint Radagunda, said the 
inn-keeper's wife to herself, 
there is more of it than in 
any dozen of the largest 
noses put together in all 
Strasburg! Is it not, said 
she, whispering her husband 
in his ear, is it not a noble 
nose? 

Tis an imposture, my 
dear, said the master of the 
inn ; — ^'tis a false nose. 

Tis a true nose, said his 
wife. 

Tis made of fir-tree, said 
he; I smell the turpen- 
tine. 

There's a pimple on it, 
said she. 

Tis a dead nose, replied 
the inn-keeper. 

Tis a live nose, and, if I 
am alive myself, said the 
inn-keeper's wife, I will 
touch it. 

I have made a vow to 
Saint Nicholas this day, 
said th« stranger, that my 
nose shall not be touched 

till Here the stranger, 

su!q[>endlng his voice, looked 

up. Till when, said she, 

hastily. 

It never shall be touched, 
said he, clasping his hands 
and bringing them close 
to his breast, till that 

hour What hour? cried 

the inn-keeper's wife. 

Never I— never ! said the 
stranger, never, till I am 

got ^For Heaven's sake, 

into what place? said she. 

The stranger rode away 

without saying a word. 



in all Strasborg 
a swarm of bees- 



heard 



-men. 



The stranger had not got half a league on his 
way towards Frankfort before all the city of Stras- 
burg was in an uproar about his nose. The com- 
pline beds were justringing to call the Strasburgers 
to their devotions^ and i^ut up the duties of the 



day in prayer ; — no soul 
'em — the city was like 
women, and children (the complme bells tinkling 
all the time) flying here and there — in at one door, 
and out at another — this way and that way — long 
ways and cross ways — ^up one street, down another 
street — ^in at this alley, out at that — Did you see 
it ! did you see it ! did you see it ! O ! did yoa 

see it! ^who saw it! who did see it!— 4br 

mercy's sake, who saw it ! 

Alack-a-day I I was at Teepers ! — I was wash- 
ing, I was starching, I was scouring, I was quilt- 
ing God help me I I never saw it — I never 

touched it I — would I had been a sentinel, a bandy- 
legged drummer, a trumpeter, a trumpeter's wife, 
was the general cry and lamentation in ever}* 
street and comer of Strasbnrff. 

Whilst all this confusion and disorder triumphed 
throughout the great city of Strasburg, was the 
courteous stranger going on as g^itly upon his 
mule, in his way to Frankfort, as § he had had no 

concern at all in the affair ^talking all the way 

he rode, in broken sentences, sometimes to his 
mule— sometimes to himself — sometimes to his 
Julia. 

Julia, my lovely Julia ! ^nay, I cannot stop 

to let thee bite that thistle — that ever the suspected 
tongue of a rival should have robbed me of enjoy- 
ment when I was upon the point of tasting it !— 

Pugh I — 'ds nothing but a thistle, — never 

mind it $ — ^thou shalt have a better suj^er at 
night. 

Banished from my country, — ^my friends, 

— ^from thee 

— Poor devil, thou art sadly tired with thy 

journey ! Ck>me, — ^get on a Uttle faster,— 

there's nothing in my cloak-bag but two shirts,— 
a crimson-satm pair of breeches^ — and a fringed 
f dear Julia-- 

But why to Frankfort ? — is it that there is 

a hand unfelt, which secretly is conducting me 
through these meanders and unsuspected tracks ! 

— —Stumbling ! by St. Nicholas ! every step l 
— Why, at this rate we shall be all night in get- 
ting in 

^To happiness ;— or am I to be the sport of 

fortune and slander !— destined to be driven forth 

unconvicted, unheard, ^untouched J — ^if so, 

why did I not stay at Strasburg, where justice— 
but I had sworn ! Come, thou shalt drink to 

Saint Nicholas — 0, Julia! What dost thou 

prick up thy ears at ! — 'tis nothing but a man, &c. 

The stranger rode on communing in this manner 
with his mule and Julia, — ^till he arrived at his 
inn, where, as soon as he arrived, he alighted ;— 
saw his mule, as he had promised, taken good 
care of, took off his cloak-bag, with his crimson- 
satin breeches, &c., in it, — called for an omelet 
to his supper, went to his bed about twelve 
o'clock, and in five minutes fell fast asleep. 

It was about the same hour when the tumult in 
Strasburg being abated for that night, — the Stras- 
burgers had all got quietly into their beds, — ^bot 
not Uke the stranger, for the rest either of their 
minds or bodies ; Queen Mab, like an elf as she 
was, had taken the stranger's nose, and, without 
reduction of its bulk, had that night been at the 
pains of slitting and dividing it mto as many nosss 
of different cuts and fashions as there were heads 
in Strasburg to hold them, ^he abbess of Qued- 
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lingberg, who with the four great dignitaries of 
her chapter^ the prioress, the deaness, the suh- 
ehantre^ and senior canoness, had that week 
come to Strasburg to consult the university upon 
a case of conscience relating to their placket-holes, 
— ^was ill all the night. 

The courteous stranger's nose had got perched 
upon the top of the pineal gland of her brain, and 
made such rousing work in the fancies of the four 
great dignitaries of her chapter, they could not get 
a wink of sleep the whole night through for it ; — 
there was no keeping a limb still amongst them : — 
in short, they got up like so many ghosts. 

The penitentiaries of the third order of Saint 
Francis, — ^the nuns of Mount Calvary, — the Prse- 
xnonstratenses, — ^the Clunienses,* — ^the Carthu- 
sians, — and all the severer orders of nuns, who 
lay that night in blankets or hair-cloth, were still 
in a worse condition than the abbess of Quedling- 
berg, — ^by tossing and tumbling, and tumbling and 
tossing, from one side of their beds to the other 
the whole night long ; — the several sisterhoods 
had scratched and mauled themselves all to death ; 

^they got out of their beds almost flayed alive : 

everybody thought St. Anthony had visited them 
for probation with his fire ; they had never once, 
in short, shut their eyes the whole night long ftrom 
▼espers to matins. 

The nuns of Saint Ursula acted the wisest ; — 
they had never attempted to go to bed at all. 

The dean of Strasburg, the prebendaries, the 
capitulars and domiciliars (capitularly assembled 
in the morning to consider the case of buttered 
buns) ; all wished they had followed the nuns of 
Saint Ursula's example. 

In the hurry and confusion everything had 
been in the night before, the bakers had all forgot 
to lay their leaven,-^there were no buttered buns 
to be had for breakfast in all Strasburg: — ^the 
whole close of the cathedral was in one eternal 
commotion ; — such a cause of restlessness and 
disquietude, and such a zealous inquiry into the 
cause of that restlessness, had never happened in 
Strasburg, since Martin Luther, with his doctrines, 
had turned the city upside down. 

If the stranger's nose took this liberty of thrust- 
ing itself thus mto the dishesf of religious orders, 
&c., what' a Carnival did his nose make of it in 
those of the laity ! — 'tis more than my pen, worn 
to the stump as it is, has power to describe ; 
though I aclmowledge (cries Slawkenbergius, with 
more gaiety 6f thought than I eould have expected 
from him) that there is many a good simile now 
subsisting in the world which might give my coun- 
tr3rmen some idea of it ; but at the close of such a 
folio as this, wrote for their sakes, and in which 
I have spent the greatest part of my life — though 
I own to them the simile is in being, yet would it 
not be unreasonable in them to expect I should 
have either time or inclination to search for it ! 
Let it suffice to say, that the riot and disorder it 
occasioned in the Strasburgers' fantasies was so 
general — such an overpowering mastership had it 

* Hafen Slawkenbergius means the Benedictine nuns of 
Cluny, founded in the year 94Q, by Odo, Abb^ deCluny. 

t Mr. Shandy's compliments to orators,— is very sensible 
that $lawkenbergius has here changed his metaphor, — 
whic|i he is very guilty of :— that as a translator, Mr. 
Shandy has all along done what he could to make him 
stick to itf—but that here 'twas impoesiblOk 



got of all the faculties of the Strasburgers' minds 
— so many strange things, with equal confidence 
on all sides, and with equal eloquence in all places, 
were spoken and sworn to conceraing it, that it 
turned the whole stream of all discourse and wonder 
towards it — every soul, good and bad — ^rich and 
poor — learned and unlearned — doctor and student 
— ^mistress and maid — gentle and simple — nun's 
flesh and woman's flesh — in Strasburg — spent 
their time in hearing tidings about it — every eye 
in Strasburg languished to see it — every finger — 
every thumb in Strasburg burned to touch it. 

Now what might add, if anything may be thought 
necessary to add, to so vehement a desire — was 
this, that the sentinel, the bandy-legged drununer, 
the trumpeter, the trumpeter's wife, the burgo- 
master's widow, the master of the inn, and the 
master of the inn's wife, how widely soever they 
all differed every one from another in their testi- 
monies and descriptions of the stranger's nose — 
they all agreed together in two points — ^namely, 
that he was gone to Frankfort, and would not 
return to Strasburg till that day month ; and, 
secondly, whether his nose was true or false, that 
the stranger himself was one of the most perfect 
paragons of beauty — the finest-made man ! — ^the 
most genteel ! — the most generous of his purse— 
the most courteous in his carriage, that had ever 
entered the gates of Strasburg ;— that as he rode 
with his scymetar slung loosely to his wrist, through 
the streets — and walked with his crimson-satin 
breeches across the parade — 'twas with so sweet 
an air of careless modesty, and so manly wiUial — 
as would have put the heart in jeopardy (had his 
nose not stood in his way) of every virgin who had 
cast her eyes upon hun. 

I call not upon that heart which is a stranger 
to the throbs and yearnings of curiosity, so excited^ 
to justify the abbess of Quedlingberg, the prioress, 
the deaness, the sub-chantress, for sending at noon- 
day for the trumpeter's wife : she went through 
the streets of Strasburg with her husband's trumpet 
in her hand — the best apparatus the straitness of 
the time would allow her for the illustration of her 
theory — she staid no longer than three days. 

The sentinel and the bandy-legged drummer ! — 
nothing on this side of old Atibens could equal 
them ! they read their lectui^s under the city 
0B.tes, to comers and goers, with all the pomp of a 
Chrysippus and a Crantor in their porticoes. 

The master of the inn, with his ostler on his 
left hand, read his also in the same style — under 
the portico or gateway of his stable-yard ; — his 
wife, hers more privately in a back-room : all 
flocked to their lectures ; not promiscuously-, but 
to this or that, as is ever the way, as faith and 
credulity marshalled them — in a word, each Stras- 
burger jcame crowding for intelligence — and every 
Strasburger had the intelligence he wanted. 

'Tis worth remarking, for the benefit of all 
demonstrators in natural philosophy, &c., that, as 
soon as the trumpeter's wife had finished the 
abbess of Quedlingbers's private lecture, and had 
begun to read in public, which she did upon a 
stool in the middle of the great parade — she in- 
conunoded the other demonstrators mainly by 
gaining incontinently tlie most fashionable part of 

the city of Strasburg for her auditory But when 

a demonstrator in phUosophy (cries Slawkenber- 
gius) has a trumpet for an apparatus, pray what 
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rival m science can pretend to be heard besides 
hini ! 

Whilst the unlearned, th rough these conduits of 
intelligence, were all busied in getting down to the 
bottom of the well, where Truth keeps her little 
court — were the learned in their way as busy in 
pumping her up through the conduits of dialectic 
induction — they concerned themselves not with 
facts — they reasoned. — 

No one profession had thrown more light upon 
this subject than the faculty — had not all their 
disputes about it run into the affair of wens and 
osdematous swellings ; they could not keep clear 
of them, for their bloods and souls ; — the stranger's 
nose had nothing to do either with wens or cede- 
matous swellings. 

It was demonstrated, however, very satisfac- 
torily, that a ponderous mass of heterogeneous 
matter could not be congested and conglo- 
merated to the nose, whilst the infant was in 
utero, without destroying the statical balance of 
the fatuit, and throwing it plump upon its head 
nine months before the time. 

— The opponents granted the theory — they de- 
nied the consequences. 

And if a suitable provision of veins, arteries, 
&c., said they, was not laid in, for the due nou- 
rislunent of such a nose, in the very first stamifui 
and rudiments of its formation before it came into 
the world (bating the case of wens), it could not 
regularly grow and be sustained afterwards. 

This was all answered by a dissertation upon 
nutriment, and the effect which nutriment had in 
extending the vessels, and in the increase and pro- 
longation of the muscular parts to the greatest 
growth and expansion imaginable In the tri- 
umph of which theory, they went so far as to 
affirm that there was no cause in nature why a 
nose might not grow to the size of the man himself. 

The respondents satisfied the world this event 
could never happen to them, so long as a man had 
but one stomach and one pair of lungs. — For the 
stomach, said they, being the only organ destined 
for the reception of food, and turning it into chyle, 
— and the lungs the only engine of sanguification 
— ^it could possibly work off no more than what 
the appetite brought it : or, admitting the possi- 
.bility of a man's overloading liis stomach, nature 
had set bounds, however, to his lungs — the engine 
was of a determined size and strength, and could 

elaborate but a certain quantity in a given time 

that is, it could produce just as mudi blood as was 
sufficient for one single man, and no more ; so that, 
if there was as much nose as man — they proved, 
a mortification must necessarily ensue ; and, for- 
asmuch as there could not be a support for both, 
Hiat the nose must either fall off from the man, or 
the man inevitably fall off from his nose. 

Nature acconmdodates herself to these emer- 
gencies, cried the opponents else what do you 

say to the case of a whole stomach, — a whole pair 
of lungs, and but f^alf a man, when both his legs 
have been unfortunately shot off? 
, He dies of a plethora, said they — or must spit 
blood, and in a fortnight or three weeks go off in 
a consumption. 

It happens otherwise— —replied the oppo- 
nents. 
. It ought not, said they. 

The more eurious and intimate inquirers after 



nature and her doings, though they went hand in 
hand a good way together, yet they all divided 
about the nose, at last, almost as much as the 
faculty itself. 

They amicably laid it down that there was t 
just and geometrical arrangement and proportion 
of the several parts of the human frame to its 
several destinations, offices, and functions, which 
could not be transgressed but within certain limits ; 
that Nature, though she sported — she sported 
within a certain circle ; and they could not agree 
about the diameter of it. 

The logicians stuck much closer to the point 
before them than any of the classes of the literati ; 
— they began and ended with the word Nose; 
and had it not been for a petitio principii, which 
one of the ablest of them ran his head agsunst in 
the beginning of the combat, the whole controversy 
had been settled at once. 

A nose, argued the logician, cannot bleed without 
blood — and not only blood — but blood circulating 
in it to supply the phenomenon with a succession 
of drops — (a stream being but a quicker succession 
of drops, that is included, said be) — Now death, 
continued the logician, being nothing but the stag- 
nation of the blood— 

I deny the definition — death is the separation 

of the soul from the body, said his antagonist. 

Then we don't agree about our weapons, said the 

logician. Then there is an end of the dispute, 

replied the antagonist. 

The civilians were still more concise ; what they 
offered being more in the nature of a decree — than 
a dispute. 

— Such a monstrous nose, said they, had it been 
a true nose, could not possibly have been suffered 
in civil society ; — and if false — to impose upon 
society with such false signs and tokens was a still I 
greater violation of its rights, and must have had 
still less mercy shown it. 

The only objection to this was that, if it proved 
anything, it proved the stranger's nose was neither 
true nor false. 

This left room for the controversy to go on. It 
was maintained by the advocates oi the Ecclesi- 
astic Court that there was nothing to inhibit a 
decree, since the stranger, e.v mero motu, had 
confessed he had been at the Promontory of 
Noses, and had got one of the goodUest,&c. &c. — To 
this it was answered it was impossible that there 
should be such a place as the Promontory of 
Noses, and the learned be ignorant where it lay. 
The commissary of the Bishop of Strasburg 
undertook the advocates' part, explained this 
matter in a treatise upon proverbial phrases, 
showing them that the Promontory of Noses was 
a mere allegoric expression, importing no more 
than that nature had given him a long nose : in 
proof of which, with great learning, he cited the 
under-written author ities,* which had decided the 

* NonnuUi ex nostratibus eadem loquendi formula utan. 

Quinimo et Legists et Canonistc. Yid. Faroe Bano 

Jas. in d. L. Provincial. Constltut. de Conjee, vid. vol. 
lib. 4. titul. 1. N. 7< qua etiam in re c(»nspir. Om. de Pro- 
montorio Nas. Tichmak. ff. d. tit 3. foL 189. passim. Vid. 
Glos. de. contrah^id. empt. etc., necnon J. Scrufr. in 
cap. § refat. per totum. Cum his cons. Rever. J. Tubal, 
Sentent. et Prov. cap. 9. ff. 11, 12. obiter. Y. et libmn, eoi 
tit. de Terrfs et Phras. Belg. ad finem, cum Comment N. 
Bardy Belg. Yid. Scrip. Argentoratens. de Antiq. Hecin 
Epiac. Archiv. fid. colL per Yoa Jaoobian Kefaislwren, 
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point incontestably, had it not appeared that a 
dispute about some francliises of dean and chapter 
lands had been determined by it nineteen years 
before. 

It happened — I must not say unluckily for 
Truth (because they were giving her a lift another 
way in so doing), — that the two universities of 
Strasburg — the Lutheran, founded in the year 
I538y by Jacobus Sturmius, counsellor of the 
senate, — and the Popish, founded by Leopold, 
archduke of Austria, were, during all this time, 
employing the whole depth of their knowledge 
(except just what the affair of the abbess of Qued- 
hngberg's placket-holes required) — in determining 
the point of Martin Luther's damnation. 

The Popish doctors had undertaken to demon- 
strate, a priori, that from the necessary influence 
of the planets on the twenty-second day of October, 
1483 ; — when the Moon was in the twelfth house — 
Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, in the third — the Sun, 
Saturn, and Mercury-, all got together in the fourth 
— ^that he must, in course, and unavoidably, be a 
damned man — and that his doctrines, by a direct 
corollary, must be damned doctrines too. 

By inspection into his horoscope, where five 
planets were in coition all at once with Scorpio * 
(in reading this, my father would always shake 
his head), in the ninth house which the Arabians 
allotted to religion — it appeared that Martin Luther 
did not care one stiver about the matter ; — and 
that, from the horoscope directed to the conjunc- 
tion of Mars — they made it plain, likewise, he must 
die cursing and blaspheming ; — with the blast of 
which his soul (being steeped in guilt) sailed before 
the wind in the lake of Hell-fire. 

The little objection of the Lutheran doctors to 
this was, that it must certainly be the soul of 
another man, bom October 22, 83, which was 
forced to sail dovm before the wind in that manner 
— inasmuch as it appeared, from the register of 
Islaben in the county of Mansfelt, that Luther was 
not bom in the year 1483, but in 84 ; and not oa 
the 22d day of October, but on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, the eve of Martinmas-day, from whence he 
had the name of Martin. 

[ 1 must break off my translation for a 

moment ; for, if I did not, I know I should no 
more be able to shut my eyes in bed than the 
Abbess of Quedlingberg. — It is to tell the reader 
that my father never read this passage of Slaw- 
kenbergius to my uncle Toby but with triumph — 
not over my uncle Toby, for he never opposed him 
in it — but over the whole world. 

— Now, you see, brother Toby, he would say, 
looking up, that ^' Christian names are not such 

Folio. Argent. 158.3, precip. ad finem. Quibiis add. Rebuff, 
in L. obvenire de Signif. Nom. ff. fol. et de Jure Gent, et 
CiyiL de protib. alienafeud. per federa, test. Joha. Luxius 
in'prolegom. quern velim videas, de Analy. Cap. 1, 2, 3. 
Tid. Idea. 

* Haec mira, eatisque horrenda. Planetarum coitio sub 
Scorpio Asterisrao in nona eoeli statione, quam Arabes 
rel^oni deputabant efficit Martinum Lutherum sacrile- 
giom heraticum. Christianoe religionis faostem acerrimmn 
atqne prophannm, ex horosoopi direetione ad Martis 
ooitum, reiigiosissimus obiit, ejus Anima sc^estissima ad 

infernos navigayit ab Atecto, Tisiphane et M^ara fla- 

jpeUie ignets cruciata perenniter. 

—Lucas Gaurieut in Tractatu attrologico.de prceteritis 

muUorum l^ominuin accidentibtu per genituras i 

examinatit. ■ 



indifferent things :" — ^had Luther here been called 
by any other name but Martin, he would have 
been damned to all eternity ; — ^not that I look 
upon Martin, he would add, as a good name — far 
from it — 'tis something better than a neutral, and 
but a little ; — ^yet, little as it is, you see it was of 
some service to him. 

My father knew the weakness of this prop to 
his hypothesis, as well as the best logician could 
show him — ^yet so strange is the weakness of man, 
at the same time, as it fell in his way, he could 
not for his life but make use of it ; and it was 
certainly for this reason that, though there are 
many stories in Hafen Slawkenbergius's Decades 
full as entertaining as this I am translating, yet 
there is not one amongst them which my father 
read over with half the delight ; — ^it flattered two 
of his strangest hypotheses together — his Names 
and his Noses. — I will be bold to say he might 
have read all the books in the Alexandrian Library, 
had not fate taken other care of them, and not 
have met with a book or a passage in one which 
hit two such nails as these upon the head at one 
stroke.] 

The two universities of Strasburg were hard 
tugging at this affair of Luther's navigation. The 
Protestant doctors had demonstrated that he had 
not sailed right before the wind, as the Popish 
doctors had pretended ; and as every one knew 
there was no sailing full in the teeth of it — ^they 
were going to settle, in case he had sailed, how 
many points he was off; whether Martin had 
doubled the Cape, or had fallen upon a lee-shore ; 
and, no doubt, as it was an inquiry of much edifi- 
cation, at least to those who understood this sort 
of navigation, they had gone on with it, in spite of 
the size of the stranger's nose, had not the size of 
the stranger's nose drawn off the attention of the 
world from what they were about : — it was their 
business to follow. 

The abbess of Quedlingberg and her four dig- 
nitaries were no stop ; for the enormity of the 
stranger's nose running full as much in their 
fancies as their case of conscience — the affair of 
their placket-holes kept cold : — in a word, the 
printers were ordered to distribute their types : — 
all controversies dropped. 

Twas a square cap with a silver tassel upon 
the crown of it — ^to a nut-shell — to have guessed 
on which side of the nose the two universities 
would split. 

'Tis above reason, cried the doctors on one side. 

'Tis below reason, cried the others. 

'Tis faith, cried one. 

'Tis a fiddlestick, said the other. 

'Tis possible, cried the one. 

'Tis impossible, said the other. 

God's power is infinite, cried the Nosarians ; he 
can do anything. 

He can do nothing, replied the Antinosarians, 
which implies contradictions. 

He can make matter think, said the Nosarians. 

As certainly as you can make a velvet cap out 
of a sow's ear, replied the Antinosarians. 

He cannot make two and two five, replied the 
Popish doctors 

'Tis false, said their other opponents. 

Infinite power is infinite power, said the doctors, 
who maintained the reality of the nose. — It extends 
only to all possible things, tej^iied the Lutherans. 
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By God in heaven, cried the Popish doctors, 
he can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as big as the 
steeple of Stiasbarg. 

Now the steeple of Stiasburg being the biggest 
and the tallest church-steeple to be seen in the 
whole worid, the Antinosarians denied that a nose 
of five hundred and seventy-five geometrical feet 
in length could be worn, at least by amiddle-sised 
nuuL T ho Popish doctors swore it could. 
^The Lutheran doctors said no ; — ^it could not. 



This at once started a new dispute, which they 
pursued a great way, upon the extent and limita- 
tion of the moral and natural attributes of (xod. — 
That controversy led them naturally into Thomas 
Aomnas ; and Thomas Aquinas to the Devil. 

The stranger's nose was no more heard of in 
the dispute ; — ^it just served as a frigate to launch 
them into the gulf of school-divinity — and then 
they all sailcnl before the wind. 

Heat is in proportion to the want of true know- 
le^e. 

The controversy about the attributes, &c., instead 
of cooling, on the contrary, had inflamed the 
Strasburgers' imaginations, to a most inordinate 
degree. — The less they understood of the matter 
the greater was their wonder about it ; — ^they were 
left m all the distresses of desire unsatisfied — saw 
their doctors, the Parchmentarians, the Brassa- 
rians, the Turpentarians, on one side — the Popish 
doctors on the other, like Pantagruel and his 
companions in quest of the oracle of the Bottle, all 
emlMurked out of sight. 

——The poor Strasburgers left upon the beach I 

What was to be done ! — No delay ; — ^the 

uproar increased — every one in disorder — the 



city-gates set open. 

Unfortunate Strasburgers ! — was there in the 
storehouse of nature-— was there in the lumber- 
rooms of learning — was there in the great arsenal 
of chance, one single engine left undniwn forth to 
torture your curiosities and stretch your desires, 
which was not pointed by the hand of Fate to play 
upon your hearts \ — I dip not my pen into mv ink 
to excuse the surrender of yourselves — 'tis to 
write your panegyric. Show me a city so mace- 
rated with expectation — who neither eat, nor drank, 
nor slept, nor prayed, nor hearkened to the calls 
either of religion or nature, for seveniuid-twenty 
days together, who could have held out one day 
longer. 

On the twenty-eighth the courteous stranger 
had promised to return to Strasburg. 

Seven thousand coaches TSlawkenbergius must 
certainly have made some mistake in his numerical 
characters) — 7000 coaches — 15,000 single-horse 
chairs — 20,000 waggons, crowded as full as they 
could all hold with senators, counsellors, syndics 
— ^beguines, widows, wives, virgins, canons, con- 
cubines, all in their coaches: — The abb^ of 
Quedlingberg, with the prioress, the deaness, and 
subchantress, leading the procession in one coach, 
and the dean of Strasbuig, with the four great dig- 
nitaries of his chapter, on her left hand — ^the rest 
following higglety-pigglety as they could; some on 
horseback — some on footr— some led — some driven 
— some down the Rhine — some this way — some 
that — ^all set out at sunrise to meet the courteous 
stranger on the road. 

Haste we now towards the catastrophe of my 
talo— ) say catastrophe (cries Slawkenbergius) 



inanmeh as a tale, with parts rightly disposed, 
not only rejoiceth (gaudet) in the CaUutrophe or 
Peripetia of a Drama, but rejoiceth moreover in 
all the essential and integrant parts of it; — ^it has 
its Protaeie, Epilaeii, Cataetasi$t its CaUutrophe, 
or Peripetia, growing one out of the other in it, 
in the order Aristotle first planted them — without 
which a tale had better never be told at all, says 
Slawkenbergius, but be kept to a man's self. 

In all my ten tales, in all my ten decades, have 
I, Slawkenbergius, tied down every tale of them 
as tightly to this rule as I have done this of the 
stranger and his nose. 

— From his first parley with the sentinel, to his 
leaving the city of Strasburg, after pulling off his 
crimson-satin pair of breeches, is the Prolatis^ or 
first entrance, — where the characters of the Pcr- 
aofUB Dramatis are just touched in, and tlie subject 
slightly begun. 

The EpitaeiSf wherein the action is more fully 
entered upon and heightened till it arrives at its 
state or height, called the Catastasis, and which 
usually takes up the second and third act, is in- 
cluded within that busy period of my tale, betwixt 
the first night's uproar about the nose, to t^ie 
conclusion of tlie trumpeter's wife's lectures upon, 
it in the middle of the grand parade ; and iroza 
the first embarking of the learned in the dispute 
— to the doctors' finally sailing away, and leaving 
the Strasburgers upon the beach in distress, is the 
Catattasis or the ripening of the incidents snd 
passions for their bursting forth in the fifth act 

This commences with the setting out of the 
Strasburgers on the Frankfort road, and terminates 
in unwinding the labyrinth, and bringing the hero 
out of a state of agitation (as Aristotle calls it]| to 
a state of rest and quietness. 

This, says Hafen Slawkenbergius, constitutes 
the Catastrophe or Peripetia of my tale — and that 
is the part of it I am going to relate. 

—We left the stranger behind the curtain asleep, 
— ^he enters now upon the stage. 

— What dost thou prick up thy ears at ! — 'tis 
nothing but a man upon a horse, — was the last 
word Sie stranger uttered to his mule. It was 
not proper then to tell the reader that the mule 
took his master's word for it ; and, without any 
more ifs or ands, let the traveller and lus horse 
pass by. 

The traveller was hastening with all diligence to 
get to Strasburg that night. What a fool am I, 
said the traveUer to himself, when he had rode 
about a league farther, to think of getting into 
Strasburg this night !— Strasburg !— the great 
Strasburg ! — Strasburg, the capital of all Alsatia ! 
—Strasburg, an imperial city 1 Strasburg, a sove- 
reign state I Strasburg, garrisoned with five thou- 
sand of the best troops in all the world ! — Aks ! 
if I was at tihe gates of Strasburg this moment, I 
could not gain admittance into it for a ducat — ^nay 
a ducat and a half: — 'tis too much — better go 
back to the last inn I have passed — than lie I 
know not where, or give I know not what. The 
traveller, as he made these reflections in his mind, 
turned his horse's head about, and three minutes 
after the stranger had been conducted into bis 
chamber, — ^he arrived at the same inn. 

We have bacon in the hous^ said the host, 

and bread ; and till eleven o'clock this night had 
three eggs in it ;— but a stranger, who arrived an 
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Hour ago, has had them dressed into an omelet, 
and we have nothing. — 

Ala3 1 said the traveller, harassed as I am, I 

want nothing but a bed. 1 have one as soft as 

is in Alsatia, said the host. 

— The stranger, continued he, should have slept 
in it, for 'tis my best bed, but upon the score of 

his nose. He has got a denuxion, said the 

traveller. — Not that I know, cried the host — but 
it is a camp-bed, and Jacinta, said he, looking 
towards the maid, imaged there was not room in 
it to turn his nose in, — -Why so 1 cried the traveller, 
starting back. — It is so long a nose, replied the 

host. The traveller fixed his eyes upon Jacinta, 

then upon the ground — ^kneeled upon his right 
knee — had just got his hand laid upon his breast 
— Trifle not with my anxiety, said he, rising up 
again. — 'Tis no trifle, said Jacinta, 'tis the most 

glorious nose ! ^The traveller fell upon his knee 

again — ^laid his hand upon his breast — Then, said 
lie, looking up to heaven, thou hast conducted me 
to the end of my pilgrimage — 'tis Diego. 

The traveller was the brother of the Julia, so 
often invoked that night by the stranger as he rode 
from Strasburg upon his mule ; and was come, on 
her part, in quest of him. He had accompanied 
his sister from Yalladolid across the Pyrenean 
mountains through France, and had many an en- 
tangled skein to wind off in pursuit of him, through 
the many meanders and abrupt turnings of a 
lover's thorny tracks. 

Julia had sunk under it, — and had not been 

able to get a step farther than to Lyons, where, 
with the many disquietudes of a tender heart, 
which all talk of — ^but few feel — she sickened, but 
had just strength to write a letter to Diego ; and, 
liaving conjured her brother never to see her face 
till he had found him out, and put the letter into 
his hands, Julia took to her bed. 

Fernandez (for that was her brother's name) — 
though the camp-bed was as soft as any one in 
Alsace, yet he could not shut his eyes in it. — As 
soon as it was day he rose ; and hearing Diego was 
risen too, he entered his chamber, and discharged 
his sister's commission. 

The letter was as follows :— t 

" Seig. DiEOO, 

" Whether my suspicions of your nose were 
justly excited or not, — 'tis not now to inquire ;— 
it is enough I have not had firmness to put them 
to farther trial. 

^ How could J know so Httle of myself, when I 
sent my duenna to forbid your coming more under 
my lattice 1 or how could I know so Uttle of you, 
Diego, as to imagine that you would not have staid 
one day in Yalladolid to have given ease to my 
doubts \ — ^Was I to be abandoned, Diego, because 
I was deceived ! or was it kind to take me at my 
word, whether my suspicions were just or no, and 
leave me, as you did, a prey to much uncertainty 
and sorrow ! 

" In what manner Julia has resented this, — my 
brother, when he puts this letter into your hands, 
will tell you : he will tell you in how few moments 
she repented of the rash message she had sent 
you, — ^in what frantic haste she flew to her lattice, 
and how many days and nights together she leaned 
immoveably upon her ellww, looking trough it 
towards the way which Diego yras wont to come. 



** He will tell you, when she heard of your 
departure — ^how her spirits deserted her — ^howher 
heart sickened, — ^how piteously she mourned, — 
how low she hung her head. O Diego I how many 
weary steps has my brother's pity led me by the 
hand languishing to tiiu;e out yours ! how far has 
desire carried me beyond strength I — and how oft 
have I fainted by the way, and sunk into his arms, 
with only power to cry out,— my Diego ! 

^' If the gentleness of your carriage has not 
beHed your heart, you will fly to me almost as fast 
as you fled from me : — haste as you will — you will 

arrive but to see me expire. 'Tis a bitter 

draught, Diego ; but oh ! 'tis embittered still more 
by dying tin !" 

She could proceed no farther. 

Slawkenbergius supposes the word intended was 
unconvinced ; but her strength would not enable 
her to finish her letter. 

The heart of the courteous Diego overflowed a9 
he read the letter ; — he ordered his mule forthwith, 
and Fernandez's horse, to be saddled ; and as no 
vent in prose is equal to that of poetry in such 
conflicts— chance, which as often directs us to 
remedies as to diseases, having thrown a piece of 
charcoal into the window, — Diego availed himself 
of it ; and, whilst the ostler was getting ready his 
mule, he eased his mind against the wall as 
follows : — 

ODE. 

I^[ar8h and untuneful arc the notes of love, 

Unless my Julia strikes the key, 
Her hand alone can touch the part 
Whose dulcet movement charms the heart, 

And governs all the man with sympathetic sway. 

2d. 
O Julia ! 

The lines were very natural, — for they were 
nothing at all to the purpose, says Slawkenbergius, 
and 'tis a pity there were no more of them ; but 
whether it was that Seig. Diego was slow in com- 
posing verses — or the ostler quick in saddling 
mules^is not averred ; certain it was that Diego's 
mule and Fernandez's horse were ready at the 
door of the inn before Diego was ready fbr his 
second stanza ; so, without staying to finish his 
ode, they both mounted, sallied forth, passed the 
Rhine, traversed Alsace, shaped their course 
towards Lyons ; and, before the Strasburgers and 
the abbess of Quedlingberg had set out on their 
cavalcade, had Fernandez, Diego, and his Julia, 
crossed the Pyrenean mountains, and got safe to 
VaUadoUd. 

'Tis needless to inform the geographical reader 
that, when Diego was in Spain, it was not possible 
to meet the courteous stranger in the Frankfort 
road ; it is enough to say that, of all restless 
desires, curiosity being the strongest — the Stras- 
burgers felt the full force of it ; and that for three 
days and nights they were tossed to and fro in the 
Frankfort road, with the tempestuous fury of this 
passion, before they could submit to return home 
— when, alas ! an event was prepared for them, of 
all others the most grievous that could befala f^ree 
people. 

As this revolution of the Strasburgers' affairs 
is often spoken of, and little understood, I will, in 
ten words, says Slawkenbergius, give the world an 
explanation of it, and with it put an end to my 
tale. 
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Everybody knows of the j^nd system of Uni- 
versal Monarchy, wrote hy order of Mon?. Colbert, 
and put in manuscript into the hands of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, in the year 16G4. 

'Tis as well known that one branch, out of many 
of that system, was the getting possession of 
Strasburg, to favour an entrance at all times into 
Suabia, in order to disturb the quiet of Germany 
and that, in consequence of this plan, Stras- 
burg unhappily fell at length into their hands. 

It is the lot of few to trace out the true springs 

of this and such-like revolutions The vulgar 

look too high for them Statesmen look too low 

— Truth (for once) lies in the middle. 

What a fatal thing is the popular pride of a free 

city ! cries one historian The Strasbui^rs 

deemed it a diminution of their freedom to receive 
an imperial garrison — and so fell a prey to a 
French one. 

The fate, says another, of the Strasburgers 
may be a warning to all free people to save their 

money. They anticipated their revenues — 

brou^t themselves under taxes, exhausted their 
strength, and, in the end, became so weak a people 
they had not strength to keep their gates shut, and 
so the French pushed them open. 

Alas ! alas ! cries Slawkenbergius, 'twas not 

the French *twas curiosity pushed them open 

— The French, indeed, who are ever upon the 
catch, when they saw the Strasburgers, men, 
women, and children, all marched out to follow 
the 6ti*auger'8 nose — each man followed his own, 
and marched in. 

Trade and manufactures have decayed and 
gradually grown down ever since — but not from 
any cause which commercial heads have assigned ; 
for it is owing to this only, that noses have ever 
so run in their heads that the Strasburgers could 
not follow their business. 

Alas ! alas ! cries Slawkenbergius, making an 
exclamation — it is not the first — and I fear will 
not be the last — fortress that has been either won 
— or lost — ^by Noses. 

THS END OF BLAWKBNBSROICS'S TAL£ 



CHAPTER I. 

"With all this learning upon Noses running 
•perpetually in my father's fancy, — with so many 
family prejudices — and ten decades of such tales 
rtmning on for ever along with them — how was it 
possible, with such exquisite — Was it a true nose ! 

that a man with such exquisite feelings as my 

father had, could bear the shock at all below stairs, 
or indeed above stairs, in any other posture but 
the very posture I have described 1 

Throw yourself down upon the bed, a dozen 

fimes — taking care only to place a lookmg-glass 
first in a chair on one side of it, before you do it — 
But was the stranger's nose a time nose — or was 
it a false one % 

To tell that, beforehand, madam, would be to 
do injury to one of the best tales in the Christian 
world ; fuid that is the tenth of the tenth decade, 
Mrhich immediately follows this. 

This tale, cried Slawkenbergius, somewhat ex- 
ultingly, has been Reserved by me for the con- 
cluding tale of my whole work ! — knowing right 



well that, when I shall have told it, and my reader 
shall have read it through — 'twould be even high 
time for both of us to shut up the book ; inas- 
much, continues Slawkenbergius, as I know of 
no tale which could possibly ever go down after it 
— Tis a tale indeed ! 

This sets out with the first interview in the inn 
at Lyons, when Fernandez left the courteous 
stranger and his sister Julia alone in her chamber, 
and is orerwritten, 

THE IIVTRICAaBS OF DIEOO AND JULIA. 

Heavens ! thou art a strange creatnre, Slawken- 
bergius ! what a whimsical view of the involutions 
of the heart of woman hast thou opened I how this 
can ever be translated ! and yet, if this specimen 
of Slawkenbergius's tales and the exqnisiteness of 
his morals should please the worid — translated 

shall a couple of volumes be. Else, how this 

can ever be translated into good English, I have 
no sort of conception. — ■ — There seems, in some 

passages, to want a sixth sense to do it rightly. 

What can he mean by the lambent pupilability of 
slow, low, dry chat, five notes below the natural 
tone, — which you know, madam, is little more 
than a whisper ! The moment I pronounced the 
words, I could perceive an attempt towards a 
vibration in the strings about the region of the 
heart. — The brain made no acknowledgment — 
There's often no good understanding betwixt 'eto: 
— 1 felt as if I understood it. — I had no ideas. — 
The movement could not be without cause. — Fm 
lost 1 can make nothing of it, — unless, may it 
please your worships, the voice, in that case, being 
little more than a whisper, unavoidably forces the 
eyes to approach not only within six inches of each 
other, — but to look into the pupils. — Is not that 
dangerous % — But it can't be avoided ; — for to look 
up to the ceiling — in that case the two chins un- 
avoidably meet, — and to look down into each 
other's lap, the foreheads come into immediate 
contact, which at once puts an end to the confer- 
ence. — I mean to the sentimental part of it What 

is left, madam, is not worth stooping for. 

CHAPTER n. 

My father lay stretched across the bed, as still 
as if the hand of death had pushed him down, for 
a full hour and a half, before he began to play upon 
the floor with the toe of that foot which hung over 
the bed-side. My uncle Toby's heart was a pound 
lighter for it. — In a few moments his left hand, 
the knuckles of which had all the time reclined 
upon the handle of the chamber-pot, came to its 
feeling ; — he thrust it a little more within the 
valance — drew up his hand, when he had done, 
into his bosom, gave a hem ! My good uncle Toby, 
with infinite pleasure, answered it, and full gladly 
would have ingrafted a sentence of consolation 
upon the opening it afforded ; but having no 
talents, as I said, that way, and fearing, moreover, 
that he might set out with something which might 
make a bad matter worse, he contented himself 
with resting his chin placidly upon the cross of his 
crutch. 

Now, whether the compression shortened my 
uncle Toby's face into a more pleasurable oval— 
or that the philanthropy of his heart, in seeing his 
brother beginning to emerge out of tiie sea of his 
afflictions, had braced up his muscles, so that th6 
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compression upon his chin only doubled the benig- 
nity which was there before, is not hard to decide. 

My father, in turning his eyes, was struck 

with such a gleam of sunshine in his face, as melted 
down the sulienness of his grief in a moment. 
He broke silence as follows : — 

CHAPTER ni. 

Did ever man, brother Toby, cried my father, 
raising himself upon his elbow, and turning him- 
self round to the opposite side of the bed where my 
uncle Toby was sitting in his old fringed chair, with 
his chin resting upon his crutch — did ever a poor 
unfortunate man, brother Toby, cried my father, 

receive so many lashes ? The most I ever saw 

given, quoth my uncle Toby (ringing the bell at 
the bed's head for Trim), was to a grenadier, I 
think, in Mackay's regiment. 

— Had my uncle Toby shot a bullet through 
my father's heart, he could not have fallen down 
with his nose upon the quilt more suddenly. 

Blete me ! said my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER IT. 

Was it Mackay's regiment, quoth my uncle 
Toby, where the poor grenadier was so unmerci- 
fully whipped at Bruges about the ducats ? 

O Christ ! he was innocent ! cried Trim, with a 
deep sigh. — And he was whipped, may it please 

your honour, almost to death's door They had 

better have shot him outright, as he begged, and 
he had gone directly to heaven ; for he was as 

innocent as your honour. 1 thank thee. 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toby. 1 never think 

of his, continued Trim, and my poor brother 
Tom*8 misfortunes, for we were all three school- 
fellows, but I cry like a coward Tears are no 

proof of cowardice, Trim. — I drop them ofttimes my- 
self, cried my uncle Toby. 1 know your honour 

doe^ replied Trim, and so am not ashamed of it 
myself. — But to think, may it please your honour, 
continued Trim, a tear stealing into the corner of 
his eye as he spoke, — to think of two virtuous lads 
with hearts as warm in their bodies and as honest 
as Grod could make them — the children of honest 
people, going forth with gallant spirits to seek 
theit fortunes in the world — and fall into such 
evils ! — poor Tom ! to be tortured upon the rack 
for nothing — but marrying a Jew's widow who sold 

sausages ! Honest Dick Johnson's soul to be 

scourged out of his body for the ducats another 
man put into his knapsack ! — O ! these are mis- 
fortunes, cried Trim, pulling out his handkerchief 
— ^these are misfortunes, may it please your honour, 
\»^rth lying down and crying over. 

• — My father could not help blushing. 

*Twould be a pity. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 
thou shouldst ever feel sorrow of thy own ; — thou 

feelest it so tenderly for others. Alack-a-day, 

replied the Corporal, brightening up his face — your 
honour knows I have neither wife nor child ; — I 

can have no sorrows in this world. My father 

cotild not help smiling. As few as any man. 

Trim, replied my uncle Toby ; nor can I see how 
a fellow of thy light heart can suffer but from the 
distress of poverty in thy old age — when thou art 
past all services, Trim — and hast outlived thy 

fHends. -An' ploise your honour, never fear, 

replied Trim, cheerily. But I would have 

thee never fear^ Trim, replied my uncle Toby^ and 



therefore, continued my uncle Toby, throwing 
do^vn his crutch, and getting up upon his legs as 
he uttered the word therefore — in recompense, 
Trim, of thy long fidelity to me, and that goodness 
of thy heart I have had such proofs of — whilst th 
master is worth a shilling thou shalt never as! 
elsewhere. Trim, for a penny. — Trim attempted 
to thank my uncle Toby — but had not power ; — 
tears trickled down his cheeks faster than he could 
wipe them off. He laid his hands upon his 
breast — made a bow to the ground, and shut the 
door. 

1 have left Trim my bowling-green, cried 

my uncle Toby. — My father smiled. 1 have 

left him, moreover, a pension, continued my uncle 
Toby My father looked grave. 

CHAPTER V. 
Is this a fit time, said my father to himself, to 
talk of pensions and grenadiers ? 

CHAPTER VI. 

When my uncle Toby first mentioned the grena- 
dier, my father, I said, fell down with his nose fiat 
to the quilt, and as suddenly as if my uncle Toby 
had shot him; but it was not added that every other 
limb and member of my father instantly relapsed with 
his nose into the same precise attitude in which he 
lay first described ; so that when Corporal Trim 
left the room, and my father found himself dis- 
posed to rise off the bed, he had all the little pre* 
paratory movements to run over again, before he 
could do it. Attitudes are nothing, madam, — 'tis 
the transition from one attitude to another, — ^like 
the preparation and resolution of the discord into 
harmony, which is all in all. 

For which reason, my father played the same 
jig over again with his toe upon the floor, — pushed 
the chamberpot still a little farther within the 
valance, — ^gave a hem, — raised himself up on his 
elbow, and was just beginning to address himself 
to my uncle Toby — when recollecting the unsuc- 
cessfulness of his first effort in that attitude — ^he 
got upon his legs, and in making the third turn 
across the room, he stopped short before my uncle 
Toby ; and, laying the three first fingers of his 
right hand in the palm of his left, and stooping a 
little, he addressed himself to my uncle Toby ad 
follows : ' 

CHAPTER VG. 

When I reflect, brother Toby, upon Man ; and 
take a view of that dark side of him which repre- 
sents his life as open to so many causes of trouble; 
— when I consider, brother Toby, how oft we eat 
the bread of affliction, and that we are born to it 

as to the portion of our inheritance. 1 was 

bom to nothing, quoth my uncle Toby, interrupt- 
ing my father — but my commii^sion. Zooks ! 

said my father, did not my uncle leave you a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year ! What could 

I have done without it 1 replied my uncle Toby. 
That's another concern, said my father, 
testily ; — but, I say, Toby, \vhen one runs over the 
catalogue of all the cross-reckonings and sorrowful 
Hems with which the heart of man is overcharged, 
'tis wonderful by what hidden resources the mind 
is enabled to stand it out and bear itself up, as it 
does, against the impositions laid upon our nature. 

'Tis by the assistance of Almighty God, 

cried my uncle Toby, looking up, and pressing th^ 
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palms of his hands close together, — His not from 
our own strength, brother Shandy ; — a sentinel, 
in a wooden sentry-box, might as well pretend to 
stand it out against a detachment of fifty men. — 
We are upheld by the grace and the assistance of 
the Best of beings. 

That is cutting the knot, said my father, 

instead of untying it. — But give me leave to lead 
you, brother Toby, a little deeper into the mystery. 

With all my heart, replied my uncle Toby. 

My father mstantly exchanged the attitude he 
was in for that in which Smsrates is so finely 
painted by Raphael in his School of Athens; which 
your Conhoisseurship knows is so exquisitely 
unagined that even the particular manner of the 
reasoning of Socrates is expressed by it,— for he 
holds the fore-finger of his left hand between the 
fore-finger and thumb of his right ; and seems 
as if he was saying to the libertine he is reclaim- 
ing, << You grant nut this — and this : and this, 

and this, I don*t ask of you : they follow of them- 
selves in course." 

So stood my father, holding fast his fore-finger 
betwixt his finger and his thumb, and reasoning 
with my uncle Toby as he sat in his old fringed 
chair, valanoed around with parti-coloured worsted 

bobs. 0, Garrick I what a rich scene of this 

would thy exquisite powers make ! and how 
gladly would I write such another to avail myself 
of thy immortality, and secure my own behind it. 

CHAPTER VIIL 
Thouoh man is of all others the most curious 
vehicle, said my father, yet, at the same time, 'tis 
of so slight a frame, and so totteringly put togetiier, 
that the sudden jerks and hard jostlings it un- 
avoidably meets with in this rugged journey, would 
overset and tear it to pieces a dozen tunes Crday 
— was it not, broiler Toby, that there is a secret 

spring within us. ^Which spring, said my uncle 

Toby, I take to be religion. Will Ihat setmy 

child's nose on 1 cried my father, letting go his 
finger, and striking one hand against the other. 

It makes everything straight for us, answered 

my uncle Toby. Figuratively speaking, dear 

Toby, it may, for aught I know, said my father ; 
but the spring I am 8i)eakiug of is that great and 
elastic power within us of counterbalancing evil, 
which, uke a secret spring in a well-ordered machine, 
though it can't prevent the shock, — at least, it im- 
poses upon our sense of it. 

Now, my dear brother, said ray father, replacing 
his fore-finger, as he was coming closer to the 
point, — had my child arrived safe into the world, 
unmartyred in that precious part of him, — fanciful 
and extravagant as I may appear to the world in 
my opinion of Christian names, and of that magic 
bias which good or bad names irresistibly impress 
upon our characters and conducts, — Heaven is 
witness that, in the warmest transports of my 
wishes for the prosperity of my child, I never 
once wished to crown his head with more glory 
and honour than what George or £dward would 
have spread around it. 

But alas ! continued my father, as the greatest 
evil has befallen him, — I must counteract and undo 
it with the greatest good. 

He shall be christened Trismegistus, brother. 
I wish it may answer — ^replied my uncle Toby, 
nong up. 



COAPTERIX. 

What a chapter of chances! said my father, 
turning himself about upon the first landing, as 
he and my unde Toby were going down stairs— 
what a long chapter of chances do the events of 
this world lay open to us I Take pen and ink iii 

hand, brother Toby, and calcuUte it fidrly. 1 

know no more of calculations than this balustrade, 
said my uncle Toby (striking short of it with his 
crutch, and hitting my father a desperate blow 
souse upon his shin-bone) — 'Twas a hundred to 

one — cned my uncle Toby. 1 thought, quoth 

my father (rubbing his shin), you had known 

nothing of calculations, brother Toby. 'Twas 

a mere chance, said my uncle Toby. ^Then it 

adds one to the chapter, — ^replied my £B,ther. 

The double success of my father's repartees 
tickled off the pain of his shin at once — it was well 
it so fell out — (chance, again !)— or the world to 
this day had never known the subject of my father's 

calculation ; ^to guess it — ^there was no chance. 

—What a lucky chapter of chances has this turned 
out ! for it has saved me the trouble of writing 
one express, and, in truth, I have enough abreadjr 
upon my hands without it. — Have not I promised 
the world a chapter of knots ! two chapters upon 
the right and wrong end of a woman % a chapter 
upon whiskers 1 a chapter upon wishes ! — a chi^ 
ter of noses ! — ^No, I have done that ;— a chapter 
upon my uncle Toby's modesty ? to say nothmg 
of a chapter upon chapters, which I will finish 
before I sleep — By my great-grandfather's whis- 
kers, I shall never get half of 'em through this 

year. 

Take pen and ink in hand, and calculate it fairly, 
brother Toby, said my father, and it will turn out 
a milUon to one that, of all the parts of the body, 
the edge of the forceps should have the ill luck 
just to fall upon, and break down, that one part, 
which should break down the fortunes of our house 

with it. 

It might have been worse, replied my uncle 

Toby. 1 don't comprehend, said my father. 

Suppose the hip had presented, replied my undo 
Toby, as Dr. Slop foreboded I 

My father reflected half a minute— looked down 
—touched the middle of his forehead slightly witli 
his finger 

— True, said he. 

CHAPTER X. 

Is it not a shame to make two chapters of what 
passed in going down one pair of stairs ! for we 
are got no further yet than the first landing, and 
there are fifteen more steps down to the bottom ; 
and, for aught I know, as my father and my unde 
Toby are in a talking humour, there may be as 
many chapters as steps.— Let that be as it will, 
sir, I can no more help it than my destiny : a 

sudden impulse comes across me ^Drop the 

curtam, Shandy 1 drop it— Strike a line here 

across the paper, Tristram :— I strike it— and hey 
for a new chapter ! 

The deuce of any other rule have I to gover» 

myself by in this affair ; and if I had one — ^ 

as I dodl tilings out of all rule— I would twist it 
and tear it to pieces, and throw it mto the fire when 
I had done— Am X warm \ I am, and the e^nm 
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demands it A pretty story ! is a man to follow 

rule»-H}r rules to follow him ! 

Now this, you must know, being my chapter 
upon chapters, which I promised to write before 
I went to sleep, I thought it meet to ease my 
conscience entirely before I lay down, by telling 
the world all I knew about the matter at once. Is 
not this ten times better than to set out dogmati* 
caUy with a sententious parade of wisdom, and 
tellmg the world a story of a roasted horse — that 
chapters relieve the mind — that they assist — or 
impose upon the imagination — and that, in a work 
of this dnonatic cast, they are as necessary as the 
shifting of scenes — ^with fifty other cold conceits, 
enough to extinguish the fire which roasted him 

O ! but to understand this, which is a puff at 

the fire of Diana's Temple — ^you must read Lon- 

ginus — ^read away : If you are not a jot the 

wiser by reading him the first time over — ^never 
fear — read him again. Avicenna and Licetus read 
Aristotle's metaphysics forty times through, a 
piece, and never understood a single word ! — But 

mark the consequence Avicenna turned out 

A desperate writer at all kinds of writing ;— for he 
wrote books de omni scrtbili ; and for Licetus 
(Fortunio), though all the world knows he was bom 
Sk'fatus^ of no more than five inches and a half 
in length, yet he grew to that astonishing height 
in literature as to write a book with a title as long 
as himself. The learned know I mean his Gono- 
pspchanthropologiaf upon the Origin of the Human 
SouL 

So much for my chapter upon chapters, which 
I hold to be the best chapter in my whole work ; 
and take my word, whoever reads it is full as well 
employed as in picking straws. 

CHAPTER XI. 

W^ sliall bring all things to rights, said my 
father, setting his foot upon the first step from the 

landing. This Trismegistus, continued my 

father, drawing his leg back, and turning to my 

* Ce ftttus n'^toit pas plus grand que la paume de la 
main ; mais son piro I'ayant examine en quality de m^de- 
cin, et ayant trouv^ que c'^toit quelque chose de plus qu'un 
embiyon, le fit transporter tout vivant k Rapallo» oit il le 
fit voir k Jerdme Bardi et k d'autres m^eclns du lieu. 
On trouva qu*il ne lui manquoit rien d'essentiel k la vie ; 
et son p^re, pour faire voir un essai de son experience, en- 
treprit d'achever I'ouvrage de la nature, et de travailler k 
la formation de I'enfant aveo le m£me artifice que oelui 
dont on se sert pour faire ^lore les poulets en E^^ypte. II 
Instmisit une nourrice de tout oe qu'elle avoit k fairo, et 
ayant fait mettre son fils dans un four proprement acoom- 
mode, il r^ussit k I'^leveret k lui faire prendre se£ aocrois- 
semens n^cessaires, par I'uniformlte d'une cbaleur etran- 
gere mesur^e exactement sur les d^gr^s d'un thermometre, 
ou d'un. autre instrument Equivalent. (Vide Bfich. Gius- 
tlnian, ne gli Scritt. Liguri k Cart. 223. 418). 

On auroit toujours iU tris-satisfait de I'industrie d'un 
p^re si experiment^ dans I'art de la generation, quand il 
n'aoroit pCI prolonger la vie ii son fils que pour quelques 
mois, on pour peu d'annees. Mais quand on se represente 
que I'enfant a veou pr^s de quatre-vingts ans, et qu'il a 
eompoee quatre-vingts ouvrages.differents, tous fruitsd'une 
longue lecture— il fautconvenir que tout ce qui est incroy- 
able n'est pas toi^ours faux, et que ** la vraisemblance 
n'est pas toi^ours du cOte de la verite." 

n n'avoit que dix-neuf ans lorsqu'il composa Gonopsy- 
olianthropologia, De Origine Animae Humane. 

(Les Si\fani Calibres, revflks et corriges par M. de la 
Mooneye, de l*Aeademi« Fran^oise.) 



uncle Toby — was the greatest (Toby) of all earthly 
beings — he was the greatest king — ^the greatest 
law -giver — the greatest philosopher — and the 

greatest priesL And engineer — said my 

uncle Toby. 
In course, said my father* 

CHAPTER Xn. 

— And how does your mistress ! cried my fitther, 
taking the same step over again from the landing, 
and calling to Susannah, whom he saw passing by 
the foot of the stairs, with a huge pincushion in 

her hand — ^how does your mistrras ! As well, 

said Susannah, tripping by but without looking up, 
as can be expected. — —What a fool am I ! said 
my fiither, drawing his leg back again-^let things 
be as they will, brother Toby, 'tis ever the precise 

answer And how is the child, pray! No 

answer. And where is Dr. Slop 1 added my father, 
raising hui voice aloud, and looking over the 
balustrades Susannah was out of hearing. 

Of all the riddles of a married life, said my 
father, crossing the landing, in order to set his back 
against the waJl, whilst he propounded it to my. 
uncle Toby— of all the puzzling riddles, said he, 
in the marriage state, — of which, you may trust me, 
brother Toby, there are more asses* loads than all 

Job's stock of asses could have carried ^there 

is not one that has more intricacies in it than tfais^ 
— that, from the very moment the mistress of the 
house is brought to bed, every female in it, from 
my lady's gentlewoman down to the cinder-wench, 
becomes an inch taller for it ; and gives herself 
more airs upon that single inch than all her other 
inches put together. 

I think, rather, replied my uncle Toby, that it 
is we who sink an inch lower — if I meet but a 
woman with child — I do it — 'tis a heavy tax upon 
that half of our fellow-creatures, brother Shandy, 
— said my uncle Toby — it is a piteous burden upon 

'em, continued he, shaking his head. Yes, yes, 

'Us a painful thing — said my father, shaking his 
head too — but certainly, since shalung of heads 
came into fashion, never did two heads shake 
together, in concert, from two such di£ferent 
springs. 

my father, each to himself. 

CHAPTER XUI. 

Holla ! you chairman ! ^here's sixpence : 

do step into that bookseller's shop, and call me a 
day-tall critic. I am very willing to give any one 
of 'em a crown to help me with his tackling, to get 
my father and my uncle Toby ofif the stiurs, and 
to put them to bed. 

'TIS even high time ; for, except a short nap 
which they both got whilst Trim was boring the 

jack boots and which, by the bye, did my 

father no sort of good, upon the score of the bad 

hinge they have not else shut their eyes since 

nine hours before the time that Dr. Slop was led 
into the back parlour in that dirty pickle by 
Obadiah. 

Was every day of my life to be as busy a day 
as this,— and to take up Truce 

I will not finish that sentence till I have made 
an observation upon the strange state of affairs 
between the reader and myself, just as things 
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stand at present an obaervation never applica- 
ble before to any one biographical writer since 

the creation of the world, but to myself and I 

believe will never hold good to any other, until 

its final destruction and, therefore, for the 

very novelty of it alone, it must be worth your 
worships' attending to. 

I am this month one whole year older than I 
was this time twelvemonth ; and having got, as 
you perceive, almost into the middle of ray fourth 
volume * — and no further than to my fint day's 
life — 'tis demonstrative that I have three hundred 
and sixty-four days' more life to write just now, 
than when I first set out ; so that, instead of 
advancing, as a common writer, in my work, with 
what 1 have been doing at it, — on the contrary, I 
am just thrown so many volumes back — Was 
every day of my life to be as busy a day as this,— 
and why not I — and the transactions s^d opinions 
of it to take up as much description, — and for 
what reason should they be cut short, as at this 
rate I should just live 364 times faster than I should 
write, — it must follow, an' please your worships, 
that the more 1 write the more I shall have to 
write, — ^and, consequently, the more your wor- 
ships read the more your worships will have to 
read. 

Will this be good for your worships* eyes ? 

It will do well for mine ; and, was it not that 
my opinions will be the death of me, I perceive 
I shall lead a fine life of it out of this self -same 
Life of mine ; or, in other words, shall lead a 
couple of fine lives together. 

As for the proposal of twelve volumes a year, 
or a volum^a month, it no way alters my pro- 
spect :— write as I will, and rush as I may into 
the middle of things, as Horace advises, — I shall 
never overtake myself — whipped and driven to 
the last pinch, at the worst, I shall have one day 
the stai*t of my pen — ^and one day is enough for 
two volumes ; — and two volumes will be enough 
for one year. 

Heaven prosper the manufacturers of paper 
under this propitious reign, which is now opened 
to us ! — as I trust its providence wUl prosper every- 
thing else in it that is taken in hand. 

As for the propagation of geese, — I give myself 
no concern, — Nature is all-bountiful ; — I shall 
never want tools to work with. 

— So then, friend, you have got my father and 
my uncle Toby off the stairs, and seen them to 
bed ? — And how ' did you manage it 1 — You 
dropped a curtain at the stair-foot. — I thought 
you had no other way for it — Here's a crown for 
your trouble. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
— Then reach me my breeches off the chair, said 

my father to Susannah. There is not a moment's 

time to dress you, sir, cried Susannah, — the child 

is as black in the face as my As your what ! 

said my father ; for, like all orators, he was a 

dear searcher into comparisons.^ Bless me, 

sir, said Susannah, the child's in a fit. And 

Where's Mr. Yorick ? Never where he should 

be, said Susannah ; but his curate 's in the 
dressing-room, with the child upon his arm, wait- 
ing for the name ; — and my mistress bid me run 
as fast as I could to know, as Captain Shandy is 

* According to the original editions. 



the godfather, whether it should not be called 
after him { 

Were one sure, said my &ther to himself, 
scratching his eyebrow, that the child was expir- 
ing, one might as well compliment my luro^r 
Toby as not, — and it would be a pity, in such a 
case, to throw away so great a name as Triame- 
gistus upon him : — but he may recover. 

No, no, — said my father to Susannah, I'll get 

up. There's no time, cried Susannah, the 

child's as black as my shoe. TnsmegbtoB, auA 

my father. — But stay, — ^thou art a leaky vessd, 
Susannah, added my father ; canst tJiou carry 
Trismegistus in thy head the length of the gallery 

without scattering ? Can I ? cried Susannah, 

shutting the door in a huff. If she can, I'll be 

shot, said my father, bouncing out of bed in the 
dark, and eroping for his breeches. 

Susa n nail ran with all speed along the galleiy. 

My lather made all possible speed to find his 
breeches. 

Susannah got the start and kept it. — 'Tis Tris 

— something, cried Susannah. There is no 

Christian name in the world, said the curate, 

beginning with Tris — , but Tristram. Then 

'tis Tristram-gistus, quoth Susannah. 

Thei*e is no gistus to it, noodle ! — 'tis my own 
name, replied the curate, dipping his hand, as he 
spoke, into the bason ; Tristram ; said he, &c &e. 
&c. &c. :-^so Tristram was I called, and Tiiatram 
shall I be to the day of my death. 

My father followed Susannah, with his n\ght- 
gown across his arm, with nothing more than his 
breeches on : fastened, through haste, with but a 
single button ; and that button, through haste, { 
thrust only lialf into the button-hole. | 

She has not forgot the name 1 cried my i 

father, half-opening the door. No, no, said the 

curate, with a tone of intelligence. — < — And the 

child is better, cried Susannah. -And how does 

your mistress ? As well, said Susannah, as can 

be expected. Pish ! said my father, the button 

of his breeches slipping out of the button-hole ;— 
so that whether the interjection was levelled at 
Susannali or the button-hole ; — whether Pish was 
an interjection of contempt, or an interjection of 
modesty, is a doubt ; and must be a doubt till 
I shall have time to write the three following 
favourite chapters ; that is, my chapter of cham- 
ber-maids, my chapter of pishes, and my diapter 
of button-holes. 

All the light I am able to give the reader at 
present is this, that the moment my father cried 
Pish ! he whisked himself about, and with bis 
breeches held up by one hand, and his night-gown 
thrown across the arm of the other, he returned 
along the gaUery to bed, something slower than 
he came. 

CHAPTER XV. 

I WISH I could write a chapter upon sleep. 

A fitter occasion could never have presented 
itself than what this moment offers, when all the 
curtains of the family are drawn, — the candles 
put out, — and no creature's eyes are open bnt a 
single one ; for the other has been shut tiiese 
twenty years, of my mother's nurse. 

It is a fine subject. 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would undertake to 
write a dozen chapters upon button-holes both 
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quicker, and with more fame, than a single chap- 
ter upon this. 

Button-holes ! there is something lively in the 
very idea of *era ; and trust me, when I get 
amongst 'em, — you gentry with great beards, — 
look as grave as you will, — I'll make merry work 
with my button-holes, — I shall have 'em alft to 
myself, — 'tis a maiden subject, I shall run foul of 
no man's wisdom or fine sayings in it. 

But for sleep, — I know I shall make nothing of 
it, before I begin : I am no dab at your fine say- 
ings, in the first place ; and, in the next, I cannot, 
for my soul, set a grave face upon a bad matter, 
— and tell the world 'tis the refuge of the unfor- 
tunate,— the enfranchisement of the prisoner,— 
the downy lap of the hopeless, the weary, and the 
broken-hearted ; nor could I -set out, with a lie in 
my mouth, by afiSrming that, of all the soft and 
delicious functions of our nature, by which the 
great Author of it, in his bounty, has been pleased 
to recompense the sufferings wherewith his jus- 
tice and his good pleasure has wearied us — ^that 
tliis is the chiefest (I know pleasures worth ten 
of it) ; — or what a happiness it is to man, when the 
anxieties and passions of the day are over, and he 
lies down upon his back, that his soul shall be so 
seated within him that, whichever way she turns 
her eyes, the heavens shall look calm and sweet 
above her, — ^no desire, or fear,— or doubt that 
troubles the air ; nor any difficulty past, present, 
or to come, that the imagination may not pass over 
without offence, in that sweet secession. 

" God's blessing," said Sancho Panca, ** be upon 
the man who first invented this self-same thing 
called sleep; — it covers a man all over like a cloak," 

Now there is more to me in this, and it speaks 
warmer to my heart and affections, than all the dis- 
sertations squoezed out of the heads of the learned 
together upon the subject. 

— Not that I altogether disapprove of what Mon- 
taigne advances upon it ; — 'tis admirable in its way 
— rl quote by memory). 

The world enjoys other pleasures, says he, as 
they do that of sleep, without tasting or feeling it 
as it slips and passes by. — We should study and 
nuninate upon it, in order to render proper thanks 

to Him who grants it to us. For this end, I 

cause myself to be disturbed in my sleep, that I 

may the better and more sensibly relish it : 

and yet I see few, says he again, who five with 
less sleep, when need requires : my body is capa- 
ble of a firm, but not of a violent and sudden, 
agitation, — I evade of late all violent exercises, — 
I am nevef weary with walking ; — but, from my 
youtii, I never liked to ride upon pavements. I 
love to lie hard and alone, and even without my 

wife. This last wprd may stagger the faith of 

the world : but remember, ** La vraisemblance 
(as Bayle says in the affair of Liceti) '' n'est pas 

toujours du cote de la verite." And so much 

for sleep. 
I CHAPTER XVI. 

If my wife will but venture him, brother Toby, 
Trismegistus shall be dressed and brought down 
to us, whilst you and I are getting our breakfasts 
together. 

Go, tell Susannah, Obadiah, to step here. 

She is run up stairs, answered Obadiah, this 
very instant, sobbing and crying, and wringing 
ber hands as if her heart would break. 



We sliall have a rare month of it, said my 
father, turning his head from Obadiah, and look- 
ing wistfully in my uncle Toby's face, for some 
time, — we shall have a devilifih month of it, 
brother Toby, said my father, setting his arms 
a-kimbo, and shaking his head : fire, water, women, 

wind, brother Toby ! 'Tis some misfortune, 

quoth my uncle Toby. That it is, cried my 

father, to have so many jarring elements break- 
ing loose, and riding triumph in every corner of 
a gentleman's house. — Little boots it to the peace 
of a family, brother Toby, that you and I possess 
ourselves, and sit here silent and unmoved, — 
whilst such a storm is whistling over our heads. 

And what's the matter, Susannah ? They 

have called the child Tristram ;- and my mistress 

is just got out of an hysteric fit about it. No 1 

— 'tis not my fault, said Susannah, — I told hira it 
was Tristram-gistus. 

= Make tea for yourself, brother Toby, said 

my father, taking down his hat : — but how dif- 
ferent from the sallies and agitations of voice and 
members which *a common reader would imagine ! 

— For he spake in the sweetest modulation, — 
and took down his hat with the genteelest move- 
ment of limbs that ever affliction harmonised and 
attuned together. 

Go to the bowling-green for Corporal Trim, 

said my uncle Toby, speaking to Obadudi, as soon 
as my father left the room. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

When the misfortune of my Nose fell so heavily 
upon my father's head, — the reader remembers 
that he walked instantly up stairs, and cast himself 
down upon his bed; and from hence, unless he has 
a great insight into human nature, he will be apt 
to expect a rotation of the same ascending and 
descending movements from him, upon this mis- 
fortune of my Name. — No. 

The different weight, dear sir, — ^nay, even the 
different package of two vexations of the same 
weight, — makes a very wide difference in our 
manners of bearing and getting through with 
them. It is not half an hoiur ago, when (in the 
gi*eat hurry and precipitation of a poor devil's 
writing for daily bread) I threw a fair sheet, 
which I had just finished, and carefully wrote 
out, slap into the fire, instead of the foul one. 

Instantly I snatched off my wig, and threw it 
perpendicularly, with all imaginable violence, up 
to the top of the room : — ^indeed I caught it as it 
fell ; — ^but there was an end of the matter ; nor do 
I think anything else in nature would have given 
such immediate ease. She, dear goddess, by an 
instantaneous impulse, in all provoking cases 
determines us to a sally of this or that member,—^ 
or else she thrusts us into this or that place, or 
posture of body, we know not why : — but mark, 
madam, we live amongst riddles and mysteries : 
— the most obvious things which come in our 
way have dark sides, which the quickest sight 
cannot penetrate into ; and even the clearest and 
most exalted understandings amongst us find 
ourselves puzzled and at a loss in almost every 
cranny of nature's works : so that this, like a 
thousand other things, falls out for us in a way 
which, though we cannot reason upon it, yet we 
find the good of it, may it please your reverences 
and your worships, — and that's enough for us. 
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Now^ my father could not lie down with this 
affliction for his life^ nor could he carry it up 
stairs like the other. He walked composedly out 
with it to the fish-pond. 

Had my father leaned his head upon his hand, 
tod reasoned an hour which way to have gone^ — 
Reason, with all her force, could not have directed 
him to anything like it : there is something, sir, 
in fish-ponds ; — but what it is, I leave to system- 
builders and fish-pond diggers betwixt 'em to find 
out ; but there is something, under the first dis- 
orderly transport of the humours, so unaccount- 
ably becalming in an orderly and a sober walk 
towards one of them, that I have often wondered 
that neither Pythagoras, nor Plato, nor Solon, nor 
Lycurgus, nor Mahomet, nor any one of your noted 
lawgivers, ever gave order about them. 

CHAPTER XVm. 

YoTJR honour, said Trim, shutting the parlour 
door before he began to speak, has heard, I ima- 
gine, of this unlucky accident.-^ — yes, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, and it gives me great con- 
cern. 1 am hearUly concerned too ; but I hope, 

your honour, replied Trim, will do me the justice 
to believe that it was not in the least owing to me. 

^To thee, Trim ! cried my uncle Toby, looking 

kindly in his face, — 'twas Susannah's and the 

curate's folly betwixt them. What business 

could they have together, an' please your honour, 

in the garden t In the gdlery, tiiou meanest, 

replied my uncle Toby. 

Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, and 
stopped short with a low bow. — Two misfortunes, 
quotn the Corporal to himself, are twice as many, 
at least, as are needful to be called over at one 
time — ^the mischief the cow has done in breaking 
into the fortifications may be told his honour 
hereafter. Trim's casuistry and address, under 
the cover of his low bow, prevented all suspicion 
in my uncle Toby ; so he went on with what he 
had to say to Trim as follows : 

For my own part, Trim, though I can see 

little or no difference betwixt my nephew's being 
called Tristram or Trismegistus ; — yet as the 
thing sits so near my brother's heart. Trim, I 
would freely have given a hundred pounds rather 

than it should have happened. A hundred 

pounds, an' please your honour! replied Trim, 

— 1 would not give a cherry-stone to boot. Nor 

would I, Trim upon my own account, quoth my 
uncle Toby ; — but my brother, whom there is no 
arguing with in this case, — ^maintains that a great 
deal more depends, Trim, upon Christian names 
that what ignorant people imagine ; — for he sa^'S 
there never was a great or heroic action per- 
formed, since the world began, by one called 
Tristram. Nay, he will have it, Trim, that a 
mail can neither be learned, nor wise, nor bi'ave. 

*Tis all fancy, an* please your honour : — I 

fought just as well, replied the Corporal, when 
the regiment called me Trim, as when they called 

me James Butler. And for my own part, said 

my uncle Toby, though I should blush to boast of 
myself. Trim ; — ^yet, had my name been Alexander, 
I could have done no more at Namur than my 
duty. Bless your honour ! cried Trim, advanc- 
ing three steps as he spoke, does a man think of 
his Christian name when he goes upon the attack ! 
Or when he stands in the trench, Trim ! cried 



my uncle Toby, looking firm. Or when he 

enters a breach t said Trim, pushing in between 

two chairs. Or forces the lines ? cried my 

uncle, rising up, and pushing his crutch hke a 

pike. Or facing a platoon? cried Trim, pre- 

seqting his stick like a firelock. Or when he 

mtfches up the glacis! cried my uncle Toby, 
lookihg warm, and setting his foot upon his 
stool 

CHAPTER XIX. 

My father was returned from his walk to the fish- 
pond — and opened the pariour door in the very 
height of the attack, just as my uncle Toby was 
marching up the glacis. Trim recovered his 
arms. Never was my uncle Toby caught ridmg 
at such a desperate rate in liis life. Alas! my 
uncle Toby I had not a weighter matter called 
forth all the ready eloquence of my father — how 
hadst thou then, and thy poor hobby-horse too, 
been insulted I 

My father hung up his hat with the same :ur 
he took it down ; and, after giving a slight look at 
the disorder of the room, he took hold of one of 
the chairs which had formed the Corporal's breach, 
and placing it over-against jny uncle Toby, he sat 
down in it ; and as soon as the tea-things were 
taken away, and the door shut, he broke out into a 
lamentation as follows : 

UT FATHE&'S LAMENTATION. 

It is in vain longer, said my father, (addressing 
himself as much to Emulphus's curse, which was 
laid upon the comer of the chimney-piece — as to 
my uncle Toby, who sat under it ;)---it is in vain 
longer, said my father, in the most querulous 
monotony imaginable, to struggle, as I have done, 
agiunst this most uncomfortable of human persua- 
sions. I see it plainly that, either for my own 
sins, brother Toby, or the sins and follies of the 
Sh^dy family. Heaven has thought fit to draw 
forth the heaviest of its artillery against me ; and 
that the prosperity of my child is the point upon 
which the whole force of it is directed to play. 

Such a thing would batter the whole universe 

about our ears, brother Shandy, said my uncle 

Toby, if it was so. Unhappy Tristram ! child 

of wrath ! child of decrepitude ! interruption I 
mistake ! and discontent ! What one misfortune 
or disaster in the book of embryotic evils, that 
could unmechanise thy frame, or entangle thy \ 
filaments, which has not fallen upon* thy head, or ; 
ever thou earnest into the world ! — what evils in I 
thy passage into it ! what evils since ! Produced 
into being in the decline of thy father's d^ins,— 
when the powers of his imagination and of his 
body were waxing feeble, — when radical heat, and 
radical moisture, the elements which should have 
tempered thine, were drying up ; and nothing 
left to found thy stamina in but negations, — tu 
pitiful, — ^brother Toby, at the best, and called out 
for all thfe little helps that care and attention on 
both sides could give it. — But how were we 
defeated ! You know the event, brother Toby !— 
'tis too melancholy a one to be repeated now,— 
when the few animal spirits I was worth in the 
world, and with which memory, fancy, and quick 
parts should have been conveyed, — ^were all dis- 
persed, confused, confounded, scattered, and sent 
to the devil I 

Here then was the time to liave put a stop to 
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this persecntion against him, — and tried an expe- 
riment at least, — whether calmness and serenity of 
mind in your sister, with a due attention, hrother 
Toby, to her evacuations and repletions, — and the 
rest of her non-naturals, might not, in the course 
of nine months' gestation, have set all things to 

rights My child was bereft of these ! — What a 

teasing life did she lead herself, and consequently 
her foetus too, with that nonsensical anxiety of 

hers about lying-in in town ! 1 thought my 

sister submitted with the greatest patience, replied 
my uncle Toby ; — I never hear^ her utter one 

fretful word about it. She fumed inwardly, 

cried my father ; and that, let me tell you, 
brother, was ten times worse for the child, — and 
then, what battles did she fight with me ! and 

what perpetual storms about the midwife ! 

There she gave vent, said my uncle Toby. 

Vent ! cried my father, looking up. 

But what was all this, my dear Toby, to the 
injuries done uis by my child's coming head fore- 
most into the world, when all I wiidied, in this 
general wreck of his frame, was to have saved this 
little casket unbroke, unrifled ! — 

With all my precautions, how was my system 
turned topsy-turvy in the womb with my child ! 
his head exposed to the hand of violence, and a 
pressure of 470 pounds avou*dupois weight acting 
so perpendicularly upon its apex, — tliat, at this 
hour, 'tis ninety per cent, insurance that the fine 
net-work of the intellectual web be not rent and 
torn to a thousand tatters. 

Still we could have done ! Fool, coxcomb, 

puppy, — give him but a Nose ; — Cripple, dwarf, 
driveller, Goosecap, — (shape him as you will) 
the door of fortune stands open, — O, Licetus ! 
Licetns ! had I.been blest with a foetus five inches 
long and a half, like thee, — Fate might have done 
her worst. 

Still, brother Toby, there was one cast of the 
die left for our child, after all : — O, Tristram 1 
Tristram ! Tristram ! 

We will send for Mr. Yorick, said my uncle 
Toby. 

You may send for whom you will, replied 

my father. 

CHAPTER XX. 

What a rate have I gone on at, curveting and 
frisking it away, two up and two down, for three 
volumes * together, without looking once behind, or 
even on one side of me, to see whom I trod upon ! 
— I'll tread upon no one, quoth 1 to myself, when 
I mounted, — I'll take a good rattling gallop ; but 
1*11 not hurt the poorest jack -ass upon the road. — 
So off I set, — up one lane,— down another, through 
this turnpike, — over that, as if the arch-jockey of 
jockeys had got behind me. 

Now, ride at this rate with what good intention 

and resolution you may, — 'tis a million to one 

you'll do some one a mischief, if not yourself. He's 

flung, he's off, — he's lost his seat, — he's down, — 

he'll break his neck ! — see ! if he has not gallopped 

fun amongst the scaffolding of the undertaking 

critics ! — he'll knock his brains out against some of 

their posts ! — ^he's bounced out ! — look, — he's now 

riding like a mad-cap full tilt through a whole 

crowd of painters, fiddlers, poets, biographers, 

physicians, lawyers, logicians, players, schoolmen, 
• 1 — — . . ■ ._. 

« According to the original editions. 



churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, casuists, connois- 
seurs, prelates, popes, and engineers. — Don't fear, 
said I, — I'll not hurt the poorest jackass upon 

the king's highway. But your horse throws 

dirt ! see, you've splashed a bishop ! — I hope in 
God 'twas only Emulphus, said I. — But you have 
squirted full in the faces of Messrs. Le Moyne, 
De Romigny, and De Marcilly, doctors of the 
Sorbonne. — That was last year, replied I. — But 
you have trod this moment upon a king. — Kings 
have bad times on't, said I, to be trod upon by 
such people as me. 

You have done it, replied my accuser. 

I deny it, quoth I, and so have got off ; and here 
am I standing with my bridle in one hand, iuid 

with my cap in the other, to tell my story. 

And ^hat is it ? You shall hear in the next 

chapter. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

As Francis the First, of France, was one win- 
terly night warming himself over the embers of a 
wood-fire, and talking with his first minister of 
sundry things for the good of the state,* — it would 
not be amiss, said the king, stirring up the embers 
with his cane, if this good understanding betwixt 
ourselves and Switzerland was a little strengthened, 

There is no end, sire, replied the minister, in 

giving money to these people, — they would swallow 
up the treasury of France. Poo ! poo ! an- 
swered the king, — there are more ways, Mons. le 
Premier, of bribing states besides that of givuig 
money ! — I'll pay Switzerland the honour of 

standing godfather for my next child. Your 

majesty, said the minister, in so doing would have 
all the gi-ammarians in Europe upon your back ; 
— Switzerland, as a republic, being a female, can 

in no construction be godfather. She may be 

godmother, replied Francis, hastily : — so announce 
my intentions by a courier to-morrow morning. 

I am astonished, said Francis the First (that day 
fortnight), speaking to his minister as he entered 
the closet, that we have had no answer frgnv 
Switzerland. Sire, I wait upon you this mo- 
ment, said Mons. le Premier, to lay before you my 

despatches upon that business. They talvc it 

kindly ? said the king. They do, sire, replied 

the minister, and have the highest sense of the 
honour your majesty has done them — but the. re- 
public, as godmother, claims her right in this case, 
of naming the child. , . 

In all reason, quoth the king she will 

christen him Francis, or Henry, or Lewis, ; or- 
some other name that she knows will be agreeiable' 
to us. Your majesty is deceived, replied . the 
minister — I have this hour received a despatch 
from our resident, with the determination of. tl]te 

republic on that point also. And what name 

has the republic fixed upon for the dauphin? 

Shadrach-Mesech- Abednego, replied the minister. 

— By St. Peter's girdle, 1 will have nothing to 
do with the Swiss ! cried Francis the First, pulling 
up his breeches, and walking hastily across the 
floor. 

^ • * 

Your majesty, replied the minister calmly^ 
cannot bring yourself off. 

We'll pay them in money — said the king. 

Sire, there are not sixty thousand crowns in the 
treasury, answered the minister. I'll pawn 



* Vide Menagiana, vol.i. 
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the best jewel in my crown, quoth Franeb the 
Fin*. 

Your honour stands pawned ahready in this 
matter, answered Monsieur le Premier. 

Then, Mons. le Premier, said the king, hy 

wv^ll go to war with 'em. 

CUAPTBR XXn. 
Albeit, gentle reader, I have lusted earnestly, 
andendearoured carefully (according to the measure 
of such slender skill as Grod has vouchsafed me, 
and as convenient leisure from other occasions of 
needful profit and healthful pastime have per- 
mitted), that these little books, which I here put 
into thy hands, might stand instead of many bigger 
books — ^yet have I carried myself towards thee in 
such fanciful guise of careless disport that right 
sore am I ashamed now to entreat thv lenity 
seriously — ^in beseeching thee to believe it of me 
that, in the story of my father and his Christian 
names, — I have no thoughts of treading upon 
Francis the First ; — nor, in the affair of the nose, 
upon Charies the Ninth; — ^nor, in the character of 
my uncle Toby — of characterising the militating 
i^nrits of my country "^the wound upon his groin 
is a wound to every comparison of that kind : — 
nor, bv Trim, that I meant the Duke of Ormond ; 
—or. that my book is wrote against predestination, 
or free-will, or taxes. — If 'tis wrote against any 
thing — 'tis wrote, an' please your worships, against 
the spleen ; in order, by a more frequent and a 
more convulsive elevation and depression of the 
diaphragm, and the succussations of the intercostal 
and abdominal muscles in laughter, to drive the 
ffott and other bitter juices from the gall-bladder, 
UTor, and sweet-bread of his majesty^s subjects, 
with all the inimicitious passions which belong to 
thMB, down into their duodenums. 

CHAPTER XXra. 

^BuT can the thing be undone, Yorick t said 

nrp fhther, — ^for, in my opinion, continued he, it 
cannot. I am a vile canonist, replied Yorick — ^but, 
of an evils, holding suspense to be the most tor- 
meaimg, we shall at least know the worst of this 

■Miter. 1 hate these great dinners, said my 

£Miier. ^The size of the dinner is not the point, 

anawered Yorick — we want, Mr. Shandy, to dive 
into the bottom of this doubt, whether the name 
can be changed or not — and as the beards of so 
many commissaries, officials, advocates, proctors, 
registrars, and of the most eminent of our school- 
(MTines and others, are all to meet in the middle 
of tfne table, and IHdius has so pressingly invited 
yon —who, in your distress, would miss such an 
oeoaabn ! All that is requisite, continued Yorick, 
is to apprise Didius, and let him manage a conver- 
sation, after dinner, so as to introduce the subject. 

— ^I^en my brother Toby, cried my fatiier, 
oh^i^ping his two hands together, shall go with us. 

Let my old tie-wig, quoth my uncle Toby, 

and my laoed regimentals, be hung to the fire all 
night, Trim. 

• •••••«« 

[A chasm of ten pages is here made in the original editicm.] 



CHAPTER XXV. 

— No doubt, sir, — there is a whole chapter 
wantmg here— and a chasm made in the book by 
it — but the bookbinder ia neither a fool, nor a 
knave, nor a puppy — nor is the book a jot more 
imperfect (at least upon that score) — bnt, on tiie 
contrary, the book is more perfect and complete 
by wanting the chapter, than having it, as I shall 
demonstrate to your reverences in the manners— 
I question first, by the bye, whether the same ex- 
periment might not be made as successfully upon 
sundry other chapters — but there is no end, an' 
please your reverences, in trying experiments 
upon chapters — we have had enough of it— so 
there's an end of that matter. 

But before I begin my demonstration, let me 
only tell you that the chapter which I have torn 
out, and which otherwise you woulU all have been 
reading just now instead of this, — was the descrip- 
tion of my fiatber's, my uncle Toby's, Trim's, and 
Obadiah's setting out a journeying to the visitation 
at ♦**♦. 

We'll go in the coach, said my father — ^Prithee, 

have the arms been altered, Obadiah f It would 

have made my story much better to have begun 
with telling you that, at the time my mother's 
arms were added to the Shandys', when the coach 
was repainted upon my father's marriage, it had 
so fallen out that the coach-painter, whether by 
performing all his works with the left-hand, Hke 
Turpilius the Roman, or Hans Holbein of Basil 
— whether 'twas more from the blunder of his 
head . than hand — or whetiier, lastly, it was from 
the sinister turn which everything relating to onr 
£unily was apt to take — it so fell out, however, to 
our reproach, that, instead of the bend^xter^ 
which, sinee Henry the Eighth's reign was honestly 
our due — a bend-sinister y by some of these fotalities, 
had been drawn quite across the field of the 
Shandy arms. 'Tis scarce credible that the mind 
of so wise a man as my father was, could be so mnch 
incommoded with so small a matter. The wend 
coach — ^let it be whose it would, — or coachman, or 
coach-horse, or coach-hire, could never be named 
in the family, but he constantly compl^ned of 
carrying this vile mark of illegitimacy upon the 
door of his own ; he never once was able to step 
into the coach, or out of it, without turning ronnd 
to take a view of the arms, and making a vow, at | 
the same time, that it was the last time he would 
ever set his foot in it again till the bend-sinister was 
taken out-^but, like the affair of the hinge, it was 
one of the many things which the Destinies had 
set down in their books— ever to be grumbled at 
(and in wiser fEimilies than ours) — but never to he 
mended. 

— Has the bend-sinist^ been brushed out, I say t 

said my father. There has been nothing 

brushed out, sir, answered Obadiah, but the lining. 

— We'll go o'horse-back, said my father, turning 

to Yorick. Of all things in the world, except 

politics, the clergy know the least of heraldry, said 

Yorick. ^No matter for that, cried my father— 

I should be sorry to appear with a blot in my es- 
cutcheon before them. Never mind the bend- 
sinister, said my uncle Toby, putting on his tie-wig. 

— No, indeed, said my father — you may go with 
my aunt Dinah to a visitation with a bend-sinister, 
if you think fit. — l/Ly poor uncle Toby blushed. 
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My father was vexed at himself. — No — ^my dear 
brother Toby, said my father, changing his tone 
— ^bat the damp of the coach-lining about my loins 
may give me the sciatica again, as it did December, 
January, and February, last winter — so, if yoo 
•fAeaa&y you shall ride my wife*s pad ; — and as you 
are to preach, Yorick, you had better make the 
best of your way before— uid leave me to take care 
of my brother Toby, smd to follow at our own rates. 

Now ihe chapter I was obliged to tear out was 
the description of this cavalcade, in which Corporal 
Trim and Obadiah, upon two coach-horses abreast, 
led the way as slow as a patrole — whilst my 
uncle Toby, in his laced regimentals and tie-wig, 
kept his rank with my father, in deep roads and 
dissertations alternately upon the advantage of 
learning and arms, as each could get the start. 

But the painting of this journey, upon reviewing 
it, appears to be so much above the style and 
maimer of anything else I have been able to 
paint in this book, that it could not have remained 
in it without depreciating every other scene, and 
destroying, at the same time, that necessary equi- 
poise and balance (whether of good or bad) betwixt 
chapter and chapter, from whence the just propor- 
tions and harmony of the whole work results. For 
my own part, I am but just set up in the business, 
so know little about it, — but, in my opinion, to write 
a book is, for all the world, like hununing a song — 
be but in tune with yourself, madam, 'tis bo 
matter how high or how low you take it. 

— ^This ia the reason, may it please your reve- 
rences, that some of the lowest and flattest com- 
positions pass off very well (as Yorick told my 
uncle Toby one night) by siege — My uncle Toby 
looked brisk at the sound of the word siege, but 
could make neither head nor tail of it. 

I'm to preach at Court next Sunday, said 
Homenas — run over my notes — so I hummed 
over Dr. Homenas's notes — The modulation's very 
well, — It will do, Homenas, if it holds on at this 
rate — so on I hummed — and a tolerable tune I 
thought it was ; and to this hour, may it please 
yonr rever«Qces, had never found out how low, 
how flat, how i^iritless and jejune it was, but that, 
all of a sudden, up started an air in the middle of 
it, so fine, so rich, so heavenly — it carried my soul 
up with it into the other world. Now, had I (as 
Montaigne complained in a parallel accident) — had 
I found the declivity easy, or the ascent accesrable 
•— certes I had been outwitted. — Your notes, 
Homenas, I should have said, are good notes — ^but 
it was so perpendicular a precipice, — so wholly 
cut off from the rest of the work, that, by the first 
note I hummed, I found mjrself flying into the other 
world, and from thence discovered the vale whence 
I came so deep, so low, and dismal, that I shall 
never have the heart to descend into it again. 

1^^ A dwarf who brings a standard along with 
him, to measure his own size — take my word, 
is a dwarf in more articles than one. — And so 
much for tearing out of chapters. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

— ^EE, if he is not cutting it all into slips, and 
giving them about him to light thdr pipes !— 'Tis 
aboramable, answered Didius ; — it should not go 
onnoticed, said Doctor Kysarcius— ^THe was of 
the Kysarcii of the Low Countries. 

Methinks, said Didius, half rising from his chain 



in ord«: to remove a bottle and a tall 6ectaitep 
which stood in a direct line betwixt him and 
Yorick — y(m mi^ht have spared this sarcastic 
stroke, and have hit upon a more {«t>per place, 
Mr. Y(Nrack, or at least upon a more proper occa- 
sion, to have shown your contempt of what we 
have been about : if the sermon is of no better 
worth than to light jHpes with, — 'twas certainly, 
sir, not good enough to be preached before so 
learned a bodv ; and if 'twas good enough to be 
preached befo? e so learned a body — 'twas certainly, 
sir, too good to light their pipes with afterwards. 

1 have got him fiist hung up, quoth Didius to 

himself, upon one of the two horns of my dilemma 
— let liim get off as he can. 

I have undergone such unspeakable torments in 
bringing forth this sermon, quoth Yorick, upcm 
this occasion — that I declare, Dm£us, I would 
suffer martyrdom — and, if it was possible, my 
horse with me, a thousand times over, before I 
would sit down and make such another ; I was 
delivered of it at the wrong end of me — it came from 
my head instead of my heart — and it is for the 
pain it gave me, both in the writing and preachii^ 
of it, that I revenge myself of it m this manner. 
— To preach, to show the extent of our reading, 
or the subtleties of our wit — to parade it in the 
eyes of the vulgar, with the beggarly accounts of a 
little learning, tinselled over with a few words 
which glitter, but convey little light, and less 
warmth — is a dishonest use of the poor single half 
hour in a week which is put into our hands — 'Tis 
not preaching the gospel — ^but ourselves. — For my 
own part, continued Yorick, I had rather direct 
five words point-blank to the heart. 

As Yorick pronounced the word point-blank, my 
uncle Toby rose up to say something upon projec- 
tiles — when a single word, and no more, uttered 
from the opposite side of the table, drew every 
one*s ears towards it — a word, of all others in the 
dictionary, the last in that place to be expected — 
a word I am ashamed to write — yet must be written 
— must be read ; — illegal — uncanonical : — guess 
ten thousand guesses muHiptied into themselves — 
rack, — torture your invention for ever, you*re 

where you was. In short, 111 tell it in the next 

chapter. 

CHAPTER XXVH. 

Zounds ! 



Z ds ! cried Phutatorius, partly 

to himself, — and yet high enough to be heard ; 
and, what seemed odd, 'twas uttered in a construc- 
tion of look, and in a tone of voice, somewhat 
between that of a man in amazement and one in 
bodily pain. 

One or two who had very nice ears, and could 
distinguish the expression and mixture of the two 
tones as plainly as a third and & fifth, or any other 
chord in music — were the most puzzled and per- 
plexed with it. The concord was good in itself — 

but then 'twas quite out of the key, and no way 

applicable to the subject started ; so that, with 

all their knowledge, they could not tell what in the 
world to make of it. 

Others, who knew nothing of musical expression, 
and merely lent their ears to the plain import of 
the word, imagined that Phutatorius, who was 
somewhat of a choleric spirit, was just going to, 
snatch the cudgels out of IHdius'd hands, in order 
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to bemaul Yorick to some purpoee : — and that the 

desperate monosyllable Z as was the exordium 

to an oration, which, as they judged from the 
sample, presaged but a rough kind of handling of 
him : so that my uncle Toby's good-nature felt a 
pang for what Yorick was about to undergo. But 
seeing PhutaAorius stop short, without any attempt 
or desire to go on — a third party began to suppose 
that it was no more than an involuntary respira- 
tion, casually forming itself into the shapeofatwelve- 
penny oath, without the sin or substance of one. 

Others, and especially one or two who sat next 
him, looked upon it, on the contrary, as a real and 
substantial oath propensely formed against Yorick, 
to whom lie was known to bear no good liking ; — 
which said oath, as my father philosophized upon 
it, actually lay fretting and fuming at that very 
time in the upper regions of Phutatorius's purte- 
nance ; and so was naturally, and according to the 
due course of things, first squeezed out by the 
sudden influx of blood, which was driven into the 
right ventricle of Phutatorius's heart, by the 
stroke of surprise which so strange a theory of 
preaching had excited. 

How finely we argue upon mistaken facts ! 

There was not a soul busied in all these various 
reasonings upon the monosyllable which Phutato- 
rius uttered — who did not take this for granted, 
proceeding upon it as from an axiom, namely, that 
I^hutatorius's mind was intent upon the subject of 
debate which was arising between Didius and 
Yorick ; and, indeed, as he looked first towards 
the one, and then towards the other, with the aii' 
of a man listening to what was going for^'ards — 
who would not have thought the same ? But the 
truth was, that Phutatorius knew not one word or 
one syllable of what was passing ; — but his whole 
thoughts and attention were taken up with a 
transaction which was going forwards at that very 
instant within the precincts of his own galligaskins, 
and in a part of them where, of all others, he 
stood most interested to watch accidents : so that 
notwithstanding he looked with all the attention in 
the world, and had gradually screwed up every 
nerve and muscle in his face to the utmost pitch 
the instrument would bear, in order, as it was 
thought, to give a sharp reply to Yorick, who sat 
over-against him — yet I say, was Yorick never 
once in any one domicile of Phutatorius's brain ; 
but the true cause of his exclamation lay at least 
a yard below. 

This I will endeavour to explain to you with all 
imaginable decency. 

You must be informed, then, that Gastripheres, 
who had taken a turn into the kitchen a little 
before dinner, to see how things went on— observ- 
ing a wicker-basket of fine chesnuts standing upon 
the dresser, had ordered that a hundred or two 
of them might be roasted and sent in as soon as 
dinner was over — Grastripheres enforcing his 
orders about them, that Didius, but Phutatorius 
especially, were particularly fond of *em. 

About two minutes before the tiiAe that my 
uncle Toby interrupted Yorick's harangue— Gas- 
ti*ipheres's chesnuts were brought hi — and, as 
Phutatorius's fondness for 'em was uppermost in 
the waiter's head, he laid them directly before 
Phutatorius, wrapt up hot in a clean damask napkin. 

Now, whether it was physically impossible, with 
balf-a-dozen hands all thrust into the napkin at 



one time — but that some one chesnut, of more hfe 
and rotundity than the rest, must be put in motion^ 
—it so fell out, however, that one was actually 
sent rolling off the table, — and as Phutatorius sat 
straddling under, — it fell perpendicularly into that 
particular aperture of Phutatorius's breeches for 
which, to the shame and indelicacy of our language 
be it spoke, there is no chaste word throughout aJl 
Johnson's Dictionary : — Let it suffice to say — it 
was that particular aperture which, in all good 
societies, the laws of decorum do strictly require, 
like the temple of Janus (in peace at least), to be 
universally shut up. 

The neglect of this punctilio in Phutatorius 
(which by the bye should be a warning to all 
mankind) had opened a door to this accident. 

Accident, I call it, in compliance to a received 
mode of speaking ; — but in no opposition to the 
opinion either of Acrites or Mithogeras in this 
matter ; I know they were both prepossessed and 
fully persuaded of it — and are so to this hour— 
that there was nothing of accident in the whole 
event, — but that the chesnut's taking that parti- 
cular course, and, in a manner, of its own accord, 
— and then falling with all its heat directly into 
that one particular place, and no other, — was a 
real judgment upon Phutatorius, for that filthy 
and obscene treatise de Concubinis retinendis, 
which Phutatorius had published about twenty 
years ago, and was that identical week going to 
give the world a second edition of. 

It is not my business to dip my pen in this con- 
troversy : — much undoubtedly may be wrote on 
both sides of the question : — ^all that concerns me,, 
as an historian, is to represent the matter of &c^ 
and render it ci*edible to the reader that the hiatus 
in Phutatorius's breeches was sufficiently wide to 
receive the chesnut ; — and that the chesnut, some- 
how or other, did fall perpendicularly and piping 
hot into it, without Phutatorius's perceiving it, or 
any one else at that time. 

The genial warmth which the chesnut imparted 
was not undelectable for the fir»t twenty or five- 
and-twenty seconds, — and did no more than gently 
solicit Phutatorius's attention towards the part: 
— but the heat gradually increasing, and in a few 
seconds more getting beyond the point of all sober 
pleasure, and then advancing with all speed into 
the regions of pain, — the soul of Phutatorios, 
together with all his ideas, his thoughts, his atten- 
tion, his imagination, judgment, resolution, delibe- 
ration, ratiocination, memory, fancy, with ten 
battalions of animal spirits, all tumultuously 
crowded down, through different defiles and 
circuits, to the place in danger, leaving all his upper 
regions, as you may imagine, as empty as my purse. 

With the best intelligence which all these mes- 
sengers could bring him back, Phutatorius was not 
able to dive into the secret of what was going for- 
ward below, nor could he make any kind of con- 
jecture what the devil was the matter with it. 
However, as he knew not what the true cause 
might turn out, he deemed it most prudent, in the 
situation he was in at present, — to bear it if pos- 
sible, like a Stoic ; which, with the help of some j 
wry faces and compursions of the mouth, he had 
certainly accomplished, had his imagination con- 
tinued neuter : — but the sallies of the imagination 
are ungovernable in all things of this kmd ]—^ 
thought instantly darted into his mind, that tho:igh 
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the anguish had the sensation of glowing heat, — it 
might, notwithstanding that, he a bite as well as a 
bum ; and if so, that possibly a newt, or an asker, 
or some such detested reptile, had crept up, and 
was fastening his teeth ; — ^the horrid idea of which, 
with a fresh glow of pain arising that instant 
from the chesnut, seized Phutatorius with a sudden 
panic, — and in the first terrifying disorder of the 
passion, it threw him, as it has done the best 
generals upon earth, quite off his guard : the effect 
of which was this, that he leapt incontinently up, 
uttering, as he rose, that interjection of surprise 
so much descanted upon, with the aposiopestic 

break after it, marked thus, Z ds ! — which, 

though not strictly canonical, was still as little as 
«ny man could have said upon the occasion ; — and 
■which, by the bye, whether canonical or not, 
Phutatorius could no more help than he could the 
•cause of it. 

Though this has taken up some time in the nar- 
rative, it took up little more time in the trans- 
action than just to allow time for Phutatorius to 
draw forth the chesnut, and throw it down with 
violence upon the floor,— and for Yorick to rise 
from his chair, and pick the chesnut up. 

It is curious to obserre the triumph of slight 
incidents over the mind ; — ^what incredible weight 
they have in forming and governing our opinions, 
both of men and things ! — that trifles, light as air, 
shall waft a belief into the soul, and plant it so 
immoveably within it^ — ^that Euclid's demonstra- 
tions, could they be brought to batter it in breach^ 
should not all have power to overthrow it ! 

Yorick, I said, picked up the chesnut which 
Phutatorius's wrath had flung down : — ^the action 
was trifling ; — I am ashamed to account for it ; — 
he did it — for no reason but that he thought the 
chesnut not a jot worse for the adventure ; — and 
that he held a good chesnut worth stooping for. 
— But this incident, trifling as it was, wrought 
iHfferently in Phutatorius's head: he considered 
this act of Yorick's, in getting off his chair and 
piicking up the chesnut, as a plain acknowledg- 
ment in him that the chesnut was originally his; 
— and, in course, that it must have been the owner 
of the chesnut, and no one else, who could have 
played him such a prank with it. What greatly 
coniflrmed him in this opinion was this, that the 
table being parallelogramical and very narrow, 
it afforded a fair opportunity for Yorick, who sat 
directly over-against Phutatorius, of slipping the 
chesnut in ; — and consequently that he did it. 
The look of something more than suspicion, which 
Phutatorius cast full upon Yorick, as these 
'Uioughts arose, too evidently spoke his opinion ; — 
and, as Phutatorius was naturally supposed to 
know more of the matter than any person besides, 
his opinion at once became the general one ; and, 
for a reason very different from any which have 
been yet given — in a little time it was put out of 
all manner of dispute. 

When great or unexpected events fall out upon 
the stage of this sublunary world — the mind of 
man, which is an inquisitive kind of substance, 
naturally takes a flight behind the scenes, to see 
-virhat is the cause and first spring of them. — The 
search was not long in this instance. 

It was well known that Yorick had never a 
g€)od opinion of the treatise which Phutatorius had 
-wrxote de ConcubinU reiinendis, as a thing which 



he feared had done hurt in the world; and 

*twas easily found out that there was a mystical 
meaning in Yorick's prank, — and that his chuck- 
ing the chesnut hot into Phutatorius's *** — ***** 
was a sarcastical fling at his book ; — the doctrines 
of which, they said, had inflamed many an honest 
man in the same place. 

This conceit awakened Somnolentius ; — made 
Agelastes smile; — and, if you can recollect the 
precise look and air of a man's face intent in find- 
ing out a riddle,— it threw Gastripheres's into that 
form ; — ^and, in short, was thought by many to be 
a master-stroke of arch wit. 

This, as the reader has seen from one end to 
the other, was as groundless as the dreams of 
philosophy. Yorick, no doubt, as Shakspeare 
said of his ancestor — " was a man of jest," but it 
was tempered with something which withheld him 
from that, and many other ungracious pranks, of 
which he as undeservedly bore the blame ; — but 
it was his misfortune, all his life long, to bear the 
imputation of saying and doing a thousand things, 
of which (unless my esteem blinds me) his nature 
was incapable. All I blame him for,— or rather, 
all I blame and alternately like him for, was that 
singularity of his temper which would never 
sufier him to take pains to set a story right with 
the world, however in his power. In every ill 
usage of that sort, he acted precisely as in the 
affair of his lean horse. — He could have explained 
it to his honour, but his spirit was above it ; and, 
besides, hp ever looked upon the inventor, the 
propagator, and believer of an illiberal report, 
alike so injurious to him, — he could not stoop to 
tell his story to them ; — and so trusted to time 
and truth to do it for him. 

This heroic cast produced him inconveniences 
in many respects ; — in the present, it was followed 
by the fixed resentment of Phutatorius, who, as 
Yorick had just made an end of his chesnut, rose 
up from his chair a second time, to let him know 
it; which indeed he did with a smile; saying only, — 
That he would endeavour not to forget the obligation. 

But you must mark and carefully separate and 
distinguish these two things in your mind : — 

— The smile was for the company ; 

— The threat was for Yorick. 

CHAPTER XXVm. 
— Can you tell me, quoth Phutatorius, speaking 
to Gastripheres, who sat next to him— for one would 
not apply to a surgeon in so foolish an affair, — 
Can you tell me, Gastripheres, what is best to 
take out the fire t Ask Eugenius, said Gastri- 
pheres. That greatly depends, said Eugenius, 

pretending ignorance of the adventure, upon the 
nature of the part. — If it is a tender part, and a 

part which can conveniently be wrapt up -It is 

both the one and the other, repUed Phutatorius, 
laying his hand as he q>oke, with an emphatical 
nod of his head, upon the part in question, and 
lifting up his right leg at the sam^ time, to ease 
and ventilate it If that is the case, said Euge- 
nius, I would advise you, Phutatorius, not to 
tamper with it by any means^ but if you will send 
to the next printer, and trust your cure to such a 
simple thing as a soft sheet of paper just come off 
the press — ^you need do nothing more than twist 

it round The damp paper, quoth Yorick (who 

sat next to his friend Eugenius), though I know it 
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has a refreshing coolness in it — yet, I presume, is no 
more than the vehicle ; — and that the oil and hunp- 
black, with which the paper is so strongly impreg- 
nated, does the business. Right, said Eugenius; 

and is, of any outward application 1 would venture 
to recommend, the most anodyne and safe. 

Was it my case, said Gastripheres, as the main 
thing is the oil and lamp-black, I should ^read 
them thick n]X)n a rag, and clap it on directly. 

That would make a very devil of it, replied 

Yorick. And besides, added Eugenius, it would 

not answer the intention, which is the extreme 
neatness and elegance of the prescription ; which 
the faculty hold to be half in half: — for consider, 
if the type is a very small one (which it should be), 
the sanative particles, which come into contact 
in this form, have the advantage of being spread 
so infinitely thin, and with such a mathematical 
equality (fresh paragraphs and large capitals ex- 
eepted), as no art or management of the spatula 
can come up to —It falls out very luckily, re- 
plied Phutatorios, that the second edition of my 
treatise, de Concubinis relinendis, is at this instant 

in the press You may take any leaf of it, said 

Eugenius; no matter which. Provided, quoth 

Yorick, there is no bawdry in it. — 

They are just now, replied Phutatorius, printing 
off the ninth chapter ; — which is the last chapter 

but one in the book. Pray, what is the title of 

that chapter? said Yorick; making a respectful 
bow to Phutatorius as he spoke. 1 think, an- 
swered Phutatorius, 'tis that de Re Concubinarid. 

For Heaven's sake keep out of that chapter ! 
quoth Yorick. 

By all means, added Eugenius. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

— Now, quoth Didius, rising up, and laying his 
right hand, with his fingers spread, upon his 
breast, — ^had such a blunder about a Christian 

name happened before the Reformation^ [It 

happened the day before yesterday, quoth my 
nncle Toby to himself] — and when baptism was 
administered in Latin — ['Twas all in English, said 
my uncle] — many things might have coincided with 
it; and upon the authority of sundry decreed cases, 
to have pronounced the baptism null, with a 
power of giving the child a new name.^Had a 
priest, for instance, which was no uncommon thing, 
through ignorance of the Latin tongue, baptized a 
child of Tom-o'Stiles, in nomine PairuB et Filia et 

SpiriCum Sanctos — the baptism was held null. 

I beg your pardon, repHed Kysarcius; — in that 
case, as the mistake was only the terminations, 
the baptism was valid ; — and to have rendered it 
Bull, the blunder of « the priest should have fallen 
upon the first syllable of each noun ; — and not, as 
in your case, upon the last. 

My father delighted in subtleties of this kind, 
and listened with infinite attention. 

Gastripheres, for example, continued Kysai*cius, 
baptises a child of John Stradling's t» gomine 
G atria, Sfc, S[C.f instead of in nomine Puiris, Sfc, — 
Is this a baptism 1— No, — say the ablest canonists; 
inasmuch as the radix of each word is hereby torn 
up, and the sense and meaning of tiiem removed 
and changed quite to another object ; for pomme 

does not signify a name, nor gatris a father. 

What do they signify 1 said my nnde Toby. 



Nothing at all— quoth Yorick. Ergo, such a 

baptism is null, said Kysarcius. — 

In course, answered Yorick, in a tone two 

parts jest and one part earnest. 

But in the case cited, continued Kysardas, 
where Patria is put for Patris, Ftlia for Fiiii, and 
80 on, — as it is a fault only in the declension, tad 
the roots of the words continue untouched, tiie 
inflections of their branches, either this way or that, 
does not in any sort hinder the baptism, inasmuch 
as the same sense continues in the words as before. 

But then, said Didius, the intention of the 

priest's pronouncing them grammatically must 

have been proved to have gone along with it. 

Right, answered Kysarcius; and of this, bro- 
ther Didius, we have an instance in a decree of 

the decretals of Pope Leo the Third. But my 

brother's child, cried my uncle Toby, has nothing 
to do with the Pope ; 'tis the plain child of a Pro- 
testant gentleman christened TrLstram against the 
wills and wishes both of his father and motiier, 
and all who arc akin to it. 

If the wills and wishes, said Kysarcius, inter- 
rupting my uncle Toby, of those only who stand 
related to Mr. Shandy's child, were to have weight 
in this matter, Mrs. Shandy, of all people, has the^ 

least to do in it. My uncle Toby laid down his 

pipe, and my father di^w his chair still (doser to 
the table, to hear the conclusion of so strange an 
introduction. 

It has not only been a question. Captain 

Shandy, amongst the * best lawyers and civ^ians 
in this land, continued Kysarcius, " Whether the 
mother be of kin to her child ;" — but, after nroeli 
dispassionate inquiry and jactitation of the argu- 
ments on all sides — it has been adjudged for the 
negative ; — namely, " That the mother is not df 
kin to her child."f My father instantly clapped 
his hand upon my uncle Toby's moutii, under 
colour of whispering in his ear ; — the truth was, be 
wasalarm'dfor LUlibullero — and, having a great de- 
sire to hear more of so curious an argument — he 
begg'd my uncle Toby, for Heaven's sake, not to 

disappoint him in it. My uncle Toby gave a 

nod — ^resumed his pipe, and contenting himself 
with whistling LiUibuMero inwardly, KysareinSy 
Didius, and Triptolemus^ went on with the dis- 
course as follows : 

This determination, continued Kysarcius, how 
contrary soever it may seem to run to the stream 
of vulgar ideas, yet had reason strongly on its 
side, and has been put out of all manner of dispute 
from the famous case, known conmionly by the 

name of the Duke of Suffolk's Case. It is cited 

in Brooke, said Triptolemus. — —And taken notice 

of by Lord Coke, added Didius. And you may 

find it in Swinburne on Testaments^ said Kysarcius* 

The case, Mr. Shandy, was this : 

In the reign of Edward the Sixths Charles, 
Duke of Suffolk, having issue a son by one v^iter, 
and a daughter by another v^iter, made his hurt 
will, wherein he devised goods to his son, and died; 
after whose death the son died also ; but without 
will, without wife, and without child ; — ^his mother 
and his sister by the father's lade (for she was 
bom of the former venter) then living. The 
mother took the administration of her son's goods, 
according to the statute of the 2 1st of Harry the 

* Vide Swinburne on Testaxnents, Port 7* § 8. 
i Vide Brooke's Abridg., tit Adminatr. N. 47. 
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Eighth ; whereby it is enacted^ that, in case any 
person die intestate, the administration of his goods 
shall be committed to the next of kin. 

The administration being thus (surreptitionsly) 
granted to the mother ~ the sister, by the father's 
side, commenced a suit before the Ecclesiastical 
Judge, alleging, 1st, That she herself was next of 
kin ; and, 2dly, That the mother was not of kin at 
all to the party deceased ; and therefore prayed 
the Court, that the administration granted to the 
mother might be revoked, and be committed unto 
her, as next of kin to the deceased, by force of the 
said statute. 

Hereupon, as it was a great cause, and much 
depending upon its issue — and many causes of 
great property likely to be decided, in tmieB to 
come, by tilie precedent to be then nmde — the most 
learned, as well in the laws of this realm as in the 
civil law, were consulted together, Whether the 
mother was of kin to her son or no ? — Whereunto 
not only the temporal lawyers — but the church 
lawyers — the juris-consulti — the juris-prudentes, 
— the civilians — the advocates — ^the commissiuries 
— the judges of the consistory and prerogative 
courts of Canterbury and Yoi^, with the master 
of the faculties, were all unanimously of opinion, 
that the mother was not of kin to her child.* — 

And what said the Duchess of Suffolk to it ? said 
my uncle Toby. 

The unexpectedness of my uncle Toby's question 
confounded Kysarcius more than the ablest advo- 
cate. He stopped a full minute, looking in my 
uncle Toby's foce without replying ;— and in that 
single minute Triptolemus put by him, and took 
the lead as follows : — 

'Tis a ground and principle in the law, said 
Triptolemus, that things do not ascend, but de- 
cend in it ; and I make no doubt 'tis for this cause 
that, however true it is that the child may be of 
the blood and seed of its parent — that the parents, 
nevertheless, are not of the blood and seed of it ; 
inasmuch as the parents are not begot by ihe 
child, but the child by the parents ; — ^for so tiiey 
write, Libert sunt de sanguine patris et matrist 
sed pater et mater n<m sunt de sanguine liberorum, 

But this, Triptolemus, cried Didius, proves 

too much ; — ^for, from this authority cited, it would 
follow, not only what indeed is granted on all sides, 
that the mother is not of kin to her child, — but 

the father likewise. It is held, said Tr^tole- 

mus, the better opinion ; because the father, the 
mother, and the child, though they be three per- 
sons, yet are they but {unA oaro)^' one flesh ; and, 
consequently, no degree of kindred,— or any 

method of acquiring one in nature, There you 

push the argument again too far, cried Didius, — for 
there is no prohibition in nature, tiiiough there is 
in the Levitical law, — ^bnt that a man may beget a 
child upon his grandmother ; — in which case, sup- 
posing the issue of a daughter, she would stand in 

relation both of But who ever thought, cried 

Kysarcius, of lying with his grandmother ! — — The 
young gentleman, repUed Iforick, whom Selden 
speaks of, — who not only thought of it, but justified 
liis intention to his father by the argument drawn 
from the law of retaliation : — " You lay, sir, wiUi 
my mother," said the lad; ** why may not I lie 

* Mater non numeratur inter consaDguineus. Bald* in 
Tilt C de Verb, signific. 

t Vide Brooke's Abridg., tit. Administr. N. 47. 



with yours ? " 'Tis the argumentum commune, 

added Yorick. 'Tis as good, replied Eugenius, 

taking down his hat, as they deserve. 
The company broke up. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

— And pray, said my uncle Toby, leaning upon 
Yorick, as he and my father were helping him lei- 
surely down the stairs, — don't be terrified, madam ; 
this staircase conversation is not so long as tiie 

last. And pray, Yorick, said my uncle Toby, 

which way is this sad affair of Tristram at length 
settled by these learned men ? ^Very satisfac- 
torily, replied Yorick : no mortal, sir, has any 

concern with it ; ^for Mrs. Shandy, the moth^, 

is nothing at all akin to him ;— and as the mother's 
is the surest side, — Mr. Shandy, in course, is elaU. 
less than nothing. — In short, he is not as much 
akin to him, sir, as I am • 

That may well be, said my father, i(hakiiig 

his head. 

Let the learned say what they will, there 

must certainly, quoth my uncle Toby, have been 
some sort of consanguinity betwixt the Dudiess of 
Suffolk and her son. 

The vulgar are of the same opinion, qao^ 
Yorick, to this hour. 

CHAPTER XXXL 

Though my father was hugely tickled with 4Iie 
subtleties of these learned discourses, — 'twas sdll 
but like ihe anointing of a broken bone. — Tke 
moment he got home, the weight of his afflictioBs 
returned upon him but so mudi the heavier, as is 
ever the case when the staff we lean on sl^ from 
under us. — He became pensive, — walked frequently 
forth to the fish-pond, — let down one loop of h^ 
hat, — sighed often, forbore to snap ; — and as the 
hasty sparks of temper, which occasion snapfMi^, 
so much assist perspiration and digestion, as Hip- 
pocrates tells us, — he had certainly fallen ill with 
the extinction of them, had not his tiioughts lieen 
critically drawn off, and his health rescued by a 
fresh train of disquietudes left him, with a legacy 
of a thousand pounds, by my aunt Dinah. 

My father had scarce read the letter, when, tak- 
ing the thing by the right end, he instantly began 
to plague and puzzle his head how to lay it out 
mostly to the honour of his family. A hundred 
and fifty odd projects took possession of his brains 
by turns ; — he would do this, and that, and t'other. 
— He would go to Rome ; — he would go to law ; — 
he would buy stock ; — he would buy John Hobson's 
farm ; — ^he would new fore-front his house, and 
add a new wing to make it even. There was a 
fine water-mill on this side ; and he would buiU a 
windmill on the other side of the river, in full view, 

to answer it. But above all things in the wcnrld, 

he would enclose the ^:'eat Ox-moor, and send out 
my brother Bobby immediately upon his travels. 

But as the sum was finite, and consequently 
could not do everything — ^and in truth very few 
of these to any purpose — of all the projects which 
offered themselves upon this occasion, ihe two last 
seemed to make the de^>est impression ; and he 
would infallibly have determined upon both at 
oDce, but for ihe small inconvenience hinted at 
above, which absolutely put him under a necesa^y 
of decidiiig in favour either of the one or the 
other. 
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This was not altogether so easy to be done ; for 
though 'tis certain my father had long before set 
his heart upon this necessary part of my brother's 
education^ and, like a prudent man, had actually 
detennined to carry it into execution, with the 
first money that returned from the second creation 
of actions in the Mississippi scheme, in which he 
was an adventurer ; — ^yct tlie Ox-moor, which was 
a fine, large, whinny, undramcd, unimproved com- 
mon, belonging to the Shandy estate, had almost 
as old a claim upon him : he had long and afifec- 
tionately set his h^art upon turning it likewise to 
some account. But having never hitherto been 
pressed with such a conjuncture of things as made 
it necessary to settle either the priority or justice 
of their claims, — like a wise man, he had refrained 
entering into any nice or critical examination 
about them ; so tliat, upon the dismission of every 
other project at this crisis, — the two old projects, 
the Ox-moor and my brother, divided him again ; 
and so equal a match were they for each other, as 
to become the occasion of no small contest in the 
old gentleman's mind — which of the two should be 
set a-going first. 

People may laugh as they will ; but the 

case was this : 

It had ever been the custom of the family, and 
by length of time was almost become a matter of 
common right, that the eldest son of it should have 
free ingress, egress, and regress into foreign parts 
before marriage ; — not only for the sake of bet- 
tering hia own private parts, by the benefit of 
exercise and change of so much air, — ^but simply 
for the mere delectation of his fancy, by the feather 
put into his cap of having been abroad. Tantum 
valet, my fcbther would say, quantum sonat. 

Now, as this was a reasonable, and, in 
course, a most Christian indulgence, — ^to deprive 
liim of it without why or wherefore, — and thereby 
make an example of him, as the first Shandy un- 
whirled about Europe, in a post-chaise, and only 
because he was a heavy lad, — would be using him 
ten times worse than a Turk. 

On the other hand, the case of the Ox-moor was 
full as hard. 

Exclusive of the original purchase money, which 
was eight hundred pounds, — it had cost the family 
eight hundred pounds more in a lawsuit about 
fiineen years before, — besides the Lord knows what 
trouble and vexation. 
' It had been moreover in possession of the 
Shandy family ever since the middle of the last 
century ; and though it lay full in view before 
the house, bounded on one extremity by the water- 
mill, and on the other by the projected wind-mill 
spoken of above; — and for all these reasons 
seemed to have the fairest title of any part of the 
ebtate to the care and protection of the family, — 
yet by an unaccountable fatality common to men, 
as well as the ground they tread on — it had all 
along most shamefully been overlooked; and, 
to speak the truth of it, had suffered so much by 
it, that it would have made any man's heart bleed 
(Obadiah said) who understood the value of land, 
to have rode over it, and only seen the condition 
it was in. 

However, as neither the purchasing this tract of 
ground — nor indeed the placing of it where it 
iky, were either of them, properly speaking, of my 
father's doing, — ^he had never thought himself any 



wav concerned in the afiPair — ^till the fifteen years 
bemre, when the breaking out of that cursed law- 
suit mentioned above (and which had arose about its 
boundaries) — ^which being altogether my father's 
own act and deed, it naturally awakened every 
other argument in its favour ; and upon summing 
them all up together, he saw not merely in interest, 
but in honour, he was bound to do something for 
it ; — and that now or never was the time. 

I think there must certainly have been a mixture 
of ill luck in it, that the reasons on both sides 
should happen to be so equally balanced by each 
other ; for though my father weighed them in all 
humours and conditions, spent many an anxious 
hour in the most profound and abstracted medita- 
tion upon what was best to be done; — treading 
books of farming one day, — books of travels another, 
— laying aside all passion whatever, — viewing the 
arguments on both sides in all their lights and 
circumstances, — communing every day with my 
uncle Toby, — arguing with Yorick, and talking 
over the whole affair of the Ox-moor with Obadiah, 
— ^yet nothing in all that time appeared so strongly 
in behalf of the one, which was not either strictly 
applicable to the other, or at least so far counter- 
balanced by some consideration of equal weight, 
as to keep the scales even. 

For to be sure, with proper helps, and in the 
hands of some people, fliough the Ox-moor would 
undoubtedly have made a different appearance in 
the world from what it did, or ever could do in 
the condition it lay, — yet every tittle of this was 
true with regard to my brother Bobby, — let Oba- 
diah say what he would. 

In point of interest,— the contest, I own, at first 
sight, did not appear so undecisive betwixt them ; 
for whenever my father took pen and ink in hand, 
and set about calculating the simple expense of 
paring and burning and fencing in the Ox-moor, &c. 
— with the certain profit it would bring him in return, 
— ^the latter turned out so prodigiously, in his way 
of working the account, that you would have sworn 
the Ox-moor would have carried all before it; for it 
was plain he should reap a hundred lasts of rape, at 
twenty pounds a last, the very first year, — ^besides an 
excellent crop of wheat the year foUowing; — and the 
year after that, to speak within bounds, a hundred; 
— but, in all likelihood, a hundred and fifty, if not 
two hundred, quarters of pease and beans, — ^besides 
potatoes without end. But then to think he was 
all this while breeding up my brother, like a hog 
to eat them — knocked all on the head again, and 
generally left the old gentleman in such a state of 
suspense — that, as he often declared to my uncle 
Toby, he knew no more than his heels what 
to do. 

Nobody but he who has felt it can conceive what 
a plaguing thing it ia to have a man's mind torn 
asunder by two projects of equal strength, both 
obstinately pulling in a contrary direction at the 
same time ; for, to say nothing of the havoc, which 
by a certain consequence is unavoidably made by 
it all over the finer system of the nerves, which 
you know convey the animal spirits and more 
subtle juices from the heart to die head, and so 
on, — it is not to be told in what a degree such a 
wayward kind of friction works upon the more 
gross and solid parts, wasting the fat and impair- 
ing the strength of a man every time as it goes 
backwards and forwards. 
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My father Lad certainly sunk under this evil, 
AS certainly as he had done under that of my 
CH&iSTiAN NAME, had he not been rescued out of 
it,a8 he was out of that, by a fresh evil : — the mis- 
fortune of my brother Bobby's death. 

What is the life of man ? Is it not to shift from 

aside to side ? from sorrow to sorrow ; — to 

button up one cause of vexation, — and unbutton 
another ? 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

From this moment I am to be considered as heir- 
apparent to the Shandy family ; — ^and it is from this 
point, properly, that the story of my Life and Opi- 
nions sets out. With all my hurry and precipita- 
tion, I have been but clearing the ground to raise 
the building: and such a building do I foresee it will 
turn out as never was planned, and as never was 
executed, since Adam. In less than five minutes 
I shall have thrown my pen into the fire, and the 
little drop of thick ink which is left remaining at 
the bottom of my ink-horn after it: — I have 
but half a score of things to do in the time ; — 
I have a thing to name, — a thing to lament,— a 
thing to hope, — ^a thing to promise, — and a thing 
to threaten, — I have a thing to suppose, — a thing 
to declare, — ^a thing to conceal, — a thing to choose, 
— and a thing to pray for. — This chapter, there- 
fore, I name the chapter of Things, — and my next 
4;hapter to it, that is, the first chapter of my next 
volume, if I live, shall be my chapter upon 
Whiskers, in order to keep up some sort of con- 
nexion in my works. 

The thing I lament is, that things have crowd- 
ed in so thick upon me that I have not been 
able to get into that part of my work towards 
which I have all the way looked forwards 
with so much earnest desire; and that is the 
campaigns, but especially the amours, of my uncle 
Toby, the events of which are of so singular a 
nature, and so Cervantic a cast, that if 1 can so 
manage it as to convey but the same impressions 
to every other brain which the occurrences them- 
selves excite in my own, — I will answer for it 
the book shall make its way in the world much 
better than its mastei; has done before it. — Oh 
Tristram ! Tristram ! can this but be once brought 
about, — the credit which will attend thee as an 
author shall counterbalance the many evils which 
have befallen thee as a man: — ^thou wilt feast 



upon the one, — when thou hast lost all sense and 
remembrance of the other ! — 

No wonder I itch so much as I do to get at 
these amours : — they are the choicest morsel of my 
whole story ! and when I do get at *em, — assure 
yourselves, good folks — (nor do I value whose 
squeamish stomach takes offence at it) I shall not 
be at all nice in the choice of my words !— ^nd 
that's the thing I have to declare. — I shall never 
get all through in five minutes, that I fear: — and 
the thing I hope is that your worships and rever- 
ences are not offended : — if you are, depend upon't 
I'll give you something, my good gentry, next year 
to be offended at; — that's my dear Jenny's way ; — 
but who my Jenny is, — and which is the right and 
which the wrong end of a woman, — is the thing to 
be concealed: — it shall be told you in the next chap- 
ter but one to my chapter of Button-holes ; — and 
not one chapter before. 

And now that you have just got to the end of 
these four volumes,* — the thing I have to ask is, 
how you feel your heads t my own aches dismally ! 

As for your healths, I know they are much 
better. True Shandeism, think what you will 
against it, opens the heart and lungs ; and, like all 
those affections which partake of its nature, it 
forces the blood and other vital fluids of the body 
to run freely through their channels, and makes 
the wheel of life run long and cheerfully round. 

Was I left, like Sancho Panca, to choose my 
kingdom, it should not be maritime, — or a king- 
dom of blacks to make a penny of; — no, it should 
be a kingdom of hearty laughing subjects : and as 
the bilious and more saturnine passions, by creating 
disorders in the blood and humours, have as bad 
an influence, I see, upon the body politic as body 
natural ; — and as nothing but a habit of virtue 
can fully govern those passions, and subject them 
to reason, — I should add to my prayer — that God 
would give my subjects grace to be wise as they 
were merry ; and then should I be the happiest 
monarch, and they the happiest people, under 
heaven. 

And so with this moral for the present, may it 
please your worships and your reverences, I take 
my leave of you, till this time twelvemonth, when 
(unless this vile cough kills me in the mean time) 
I'll have another pluck at your beards, and lay 
open a story to the world you little dream of. 



VOLUME THE FIFTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

If it had not been for those two mettlesome 
tits, and that madcap of a postilion who drove 
them from Stilton to Stamford, the thought had 
never entered my head. He flew like lightning : 
— there was a slope of three miles and a half; — 
we scarcely touched the ground — the motion was 
most rapid, — most impetuous; — 'twas communi- 
cated to my brain, my heart partook of it. — ^' By 
the great god of day," said I, looking towards the 
sun, and tJiii'usting my arm out of the fore-window 
of the chaise, as I made my vow, << I will lock up 
my study-door the moment I get home, and throw 



the key of it ninety feet below the surface of 
the earth, into the draw-well at the back of my 
house." 

The London waggon confirmed me in my reso- 
lution ; it hung tottering upon the hill, scarcely 
progressive, dragged— oragged up by eight heavy 
beaatSy-^** by main strength !" — quoth I, nodding ; 
** but your betters draw the same way, — and some- 
thing of everybody's I — rare I*" 

Tell me, ye learned, shall we for ever be adding 
so much to the btilk, — so little to the stock 9 

Shall we for ever make new books, as apothe- 

* According to the original editions. 
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caries make new mixtures, by pouring ooly out of 
one vessel into another 1 

Are we for ever to be twisting and untwisting 
the same rope ! for erer in the same track, — for 
ever at the same pace ? 

Shall we be destined, to the days of eternity, on 
holidays as well as working days, to be showing 
the relics of learning, as monks do the relics of 
their saints — without woridng one — one single 
miracle with them t 

Who made Man, with powers which dart him 
from earth to heaven in a moment ; — ^that great, 
that most excellent, and most noble creature of 
the world, the miracle of nature, as Zoroaster in 
his book ir€p2 <i>6(ruas, called him ; — ^the Shekinah of 
the Divine Presence, as Chrysostom ; — the image 
of Grod, as Moses ; — the ray of divinity, as Plato ; 
— the marvel of marvels, as Aristotle, — to go sneak- 
ing on at this pitiful — ^pimping— pettifogging ratel 

I scorn to be as abusive as Horace upon the 
occasion ; but if there is no catachresis in the 
wish, and no sin in it, I wish from my soul that 
every imitator in Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, had the farcy for his pains ; and that 
there was a farcical house, large enough to hold, 
— ay — and sublimate them, tag-rag and bob-tail, 
male and female altogether : and this leads me to 
the affair of Whiskers: — but, by what chain 
of ideas, I leave as a legacy in mortmain to Prudes 
and Tartuffes to enjoy and make the most of. 

UPON WHISKERS. 

I'm sorry I made it, — 'twas as inconsiderate a 
promise as ever entered a man's head. A chapter 
upon whiskers ! alas ! the world will not bear it ! 
— 'tis a delicate world ; — but 1 knew not of what 
mettle it was made, — nor had I ever seen the 
underwritten fragment; otherwise, as surely as 
noses are noses, and whiskers are whiskers still 
(let the world say what it will to the contrary), so 
surely would I have steered clear of this dan- 
gerous chapter. 

THE FRAGME:n?. 

:{(»*«* 
:¥ >'i * Us * 

— You are half asleep, my good lady, said the 
old gentlemcji, taking hold of the old lady's hand 
and giving it a gentle squeeze, as he pronounced 
the word whiskers. — Shall we change the subject I 

By no means, replied the old lady; — I like 

your account of those matters : so, throwing a thin 
gauze handkerchief over her head, and leaning it 
back upon the chair with her face turned towards 
him, and advancing her two feet as she reclined 
herself, — I desire, continued she, you will go on. 

The old gentleman went on as follows : — 
Whiskers ! cried the Queen of NavaiTC, dropping 
her knotting-ball, as La Fosseuse uttered the word 
Whiskers, madam! said La Fosseuse, pin- 
ning the ball to the queen's apron, and making a 
courtesy as she repeated it. 

La Fosseuse's voice was naturally soft and low, 
yet 'twas an articulate voice ; and every letter of 
the word whiskers fell distinctly upon the Queen of 
Navarre's ear. Whiskers! cried the queen, lay- 
ing a greater stress upon the word, and as if she had 

still distrusted her ears. Whiskers I replied La 

Fosseuse, repeating the worda third time. There 

is not a cavalier, madam, of his age in Navarre, 
continued the maid of honour, pressing the page's 



interest upon the queen, that has so gallant a pair 

Of what! cried Margaret, smiling. Of 

whiskers, said La Fosseuse, with infinite modesty. 

The word whiskers still stood its ground, and 
continued to be made use of in most of the 
best companies throughout the little kingdom of 
Navarre, notwithstanding the indiscreet use ^-hich 
La Fosseuse had made of it : the truth was. La 
Fosseuse had pronounced the word not only befcne 
the queen, but upon sundry other occasions at 
court, with an accent which always implied some- 
thing of a mystery. And as the court of Margaret, 
as all the worid knows, was at that time a mixture 
of gallantry and devotion, — and whiskers being u 
applicable to the one as the other, the word natu- 
rally stood its ground ; — it gained full as mudi as 
it lost ; that is, the clergy were for it, — ^the hity 
were against it, — and, for the women, thep were 
divided. 

The excellency of the figure and mien of the 
young Sieur De Croix was at that time beginning 
to dntw the attention of the maids of h<«ioiir 
towards the terrace before the palace-gate, where 
the guard was mounted. — The lady De Baussiere 
fell deeply in love with him — La Battarelle did 
the same : — it was the finest weather for it that 
ever was remembered in Navarre. — La Guyol, 
La Maronette, La Sabatiere, fell in love with the 
Sieur De Croix also ; — La Rebours and La Fos- 
seuse knew better. — De Croix had failed in an 
attempt to recommend himself to La Rebours ; and 
La Rebours and La Fosseuse were inseparable. 

The Queen of Navarre was sitting with her 
ladies in the painted bow-window, facing the gate 
of the second court, as De Croix passed tbrw^ 
it. — He b handsome, said the Lady Bauasiere. 

He has a good mien, said La Bat^aurelle. 

He is finely shaped, said La Cruyol I nemse 

saw an officer of the horse-guards in my life, said 

La Maronette, with two such legs; Or who 

stood so well upon them, said La Sabatiere. 

But he has no whiskers, cried La Fosseuse. 

Not a pile, said La Rebours. 

The queen went directly to her oratory, musiag 
all the way, as she walked through the gallery, 
upon the subject ; turning it this way and that 

way in her fancy. — Ave Maria !h "whai can La 

Fosseuse mean ! said i^e, kneeling down upon the 
cushion. 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Maronette, La 
Sabatiere, retired instantly to their chambers. — 
Whiskers ! said all four of them to themselves, as 
they bolted their doors on the inside. 

The Lady Camavallette was counting her beads 
with both hands, unsuspected, under her farthin- 
gale. — From St. Anthony down to St. Ursula, in- 
clusive, not a saint passed through her fingers 
without whiskers ; St. Francis, St. Dominick, St. 
Bene't, St. Basil, St. Bridget, had all whiskers. 

The Lady Baussiere had got into a wildemees 
of conceits, with moralizing too intricately ujxm 
La Fosseuse's text: — she mounted her palfrey, 
her page followed her— the host passed by— the 
Lady Baussiere rode on. 

One denier, cried the Order of Mercy — one 
single denier, in b^alf of a thousand patient esf- 
tives, whose eyes look towards Heaven luid you 
for their redemption ! 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Pity the unhappy, said a devout, venerable, 
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hoazy-headed man, meekly holding np a box, begirt 
with iron, in his withered hands. — I beg for the 
unfortunate : — good, my lady, 'tis for a prison, — 
for an hospital — 'tis for an old man — a poor man 
undone by shipwreck, by suretyship, by fire : — I 
Gall God and all his angels to witness, — 'tis to clothe 
the naked — to feed the hungry, — 'tis to comfort 
the sick and the broken-hearted. 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

A decayed kinsman bowed himself to the ground. 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

He ran begging bareheaded on one side ot her 
{wlfrey, conjuring her by the former bonds of 

friendship, alliance, consanguinity, &c. Cousin, 

aimt, sister, mother, — for virtue's sake, for your 
own, for mine, for Christ's sake, remember me ! 
— pity me ! 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Take hold of my whiskers, said the Lady 

Baussiere. The page took hold of her palfrey. 

She dismounted at the end of the terrace. 

There are some trains of certain ideas which 
leave prints of themselves about our eyes and 
eye-brows ; and there is a consciousness of it, 
somewhere about the heart, which serves but 

to make these etchings the stronger. We see, 

spell, and put them together without a diction- 
ary. 

Ha, ha ! he,hee ! cried La Guyol and La Saba- 
tiere, looking close at each other's prints. Ho, 
ho ! cried La Battarelle and Maronette, doing the 
same. — Whist ! cried one ; — St, st, said a second ; 
— Hush, quotha third ; — Poo, poo, replied a fourth : 
— Gramercy I cried the Lady Camavallette — 'twas 
she who bewhiskered St. Bridget. 

La Fosseuse drew her bodkin from the knot of 
her hair, and having traced the outline of a small 
wfiisker, with the blunt end of it, upon one side of 
her upper lip, put it into La Rebours' hand. — La 
Rebours shooJc her head. 

The Lady Baussiere coughed thrice into the 

inside of her muff. La Guyol smiled. Fie ! 

said the Lady Baussiere. The Queen of Navarre 
toadied her eye with the tip of her forefinger — 
as much as to say, I understand you all. 

'Twas plain to the whole court the word was 
mined : La Fosseuse had given it a wound, and 
it was not the better for passing through all 
these defiles. — It made a faint stand, however, 
for a few months ; by the expiration of which, the 
Sieur De Croix, finding it high time to leave 
Navarre for want of whiskers — the word in 
course became indecent, and (after a few efforts) 
absolutely unfit for use. 

The best word, in the best language of the best 
world* must have suffered under such combinations. 

The curate of I'Estella wrote a book against 

them, setting forth the dangers of accessory ideas, 
and warning the Navarrois against them. 

Does not all the worid know, said the curate of 
I'Estella at the conclusion of his work, that Noses 
ran the same fate, some centuries ago, in most 
parts of Europe, which whiskers have now done 
in tlie kingdom of Navarre! — The evil, indeed, 
spread no further then ; but have not beds and 
bolsters, and night-eaps, and chamber-pots, stood 
upon the brink of destruction ever since ! Are 
not trouse, and placket-holes, and pump-handles 
— and spigots and fiuicete, in danger still, from the 
aanie association f — Chastity, by nature the gentlest 



of all affections — give it but its head — 'tis like a 
ramphip: and a roaring lion. 

The drift of the curate of I'Estella's argument 
was not understood. — They ran the scent the 
wrong way. — The world bridled his ass at the 
tail. — And when the extremes of Delu^iey, and the 
beginnings of Concupiseence, hold their next pro- 
vincial chapter together, they may decree that 
bawdy also. 

CHAPTER n. 

When my father received the letter which 
brought him the melancholy account of my brother* 
Bobby's death, he was busy calculating the ex- 
pense of his riding post from Calais to Paris, and 
so on to Lyons. 

'Twas a most inauspicious journey ; my father 
having had every foot of it to travel over again, and 
his calculation to begin afresh, when he had almost 
got to the end of it, by Obadiah's opening the door, 
to acquaint him the family was out of yeast — and 
to ask whether he might not take the great coach- 
horse eariy in the morning, and ride in search of 

some. With all my heart, Obadiah, said my 

father (pursuing his journey) ; — take the coach- 
horse, and welcome. But he wants a shoe, poor 

creature! said Obadiah. Poor creature! said 

my uncle Toby, vibrating the note back again, like 

a string in unison. Then ride the Scotch horse, 

quoth my father hastily. He cannot bear a 

raddle upon his back, quoth Obadiah, for the whole 

world. The devil's in that horse; then take 

Patriot, cried my father, and shut the door. 

Patriot is sold, said Obadiah. Here's for you ! 

cried my father, making a pause, and looking in 
my uncle Toby's face, as if the thing had not been 

a nuitter of fact. Your worship ordered me to 

sell him last April, said Obadiah. Then go on 

foot, for your pains, cried my ^Either. 1 had 

much rather walk than ride, said Obadiah, shutting 
the door. 

What plagues! cried my father, going on with his 
calculation.— But the waters are out, said Obadiah, 
— opening the door again. 

Till that moment, my father, who had a map of 
Sanson's, and a book of the post-roads before him, 
had kept his hand upon the head of his compasses, 
with one foot of them fixed upon Nevers, the last 
stage he had paid for, — purposing to go on from 
that point with his journey and calculation, as 
soon as Obadiah quitted the room : but this second 
attack of Obadiah's, in opening the door, and lay- 
ing the whole country under water, was too mu(^ 

He let go his compasses, — or rather, with a 

mixed motion between accident and anger, he 
threw them upon the table : and then there was 
nothing for him to do but to return back to Calais 
(like many others) as wise as he had set out. 

When the letter was brought into the parlour 
which contained the news of my brother's death, 
my fitther had got forwards again upon his journey, 
to within a stride of the compasses of the very 

same stage of Nevers. By your leave, Mons. 

Sanson, cried my father, striking the point of his 
compasses through Nevers into the table, — and 
nodding to my uncle Toby to see what was in the 
letter, — twice in one night is too much for an 
English gentleman and his son, Mons. Sanson, to 
be turned back from so lousy a town as Nevers. 
What think'st thou, Toby t added, my father in a 
sprightly tone. — —Unless it be a garrison town. 
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«aid my uncle Toby, for then 1 shall be a fool, 

said my father, smiling to himself, as long as I 

Jive. So giving a second nod, and keeping his 

comfMhsses still upon Nevers with one hand, and 
holding his book of the post-roads in the other — 
half-calculating and half-listening, he leaned for- 
wards upon the table with both elbows, as my 
uncle Toby hummed over the letter. 



He's gone! said my uncle Toby. Where 1 — 

who ? — cried my father. My nephew, said my 

uncle Toby. What, — without leave, — without 

money — without governor? cried my father in 

amazement. No : — he is dead, my dear brother, 

quoth my uncle Toby. Without being ill? 

cried my father again. 1 dare say not, said my 

uncle Toby, in a low voice, and fetching a deep 
sigh fi*om the bottom of his heart ! — he has been 
ill enough, poor lad ! I'll answer for him — for he 
is dead. 

When Agrippina was told of her son's death, 
Tacitus informs us that, not being able to moderate 
the violence of her passions, she abruptly broke 

-off her work. My father stuck his compasses 

into Nevers but so much the faster. — What con- 
trarieties I his indeed was matter of calculation ! 
Agrippina's must have been quite a different 
affair; who else could pretend to reason from 
history? 

How my father went on, in my opinion, de- 
serves a cliapter to itself. 



CHAP FEB UI. 
-And a chapter it shall have, and 



a devil of a one too ; — so look to yourselves. 

'Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or 
Xenophon, or Epictetus, or Theophrastus, or 
Lucian, — or, some one, perhaps, of later date, 
either Cardan, or Budseus, or Petrarch, or Stella, 
— or, possibly, it may be some divine or father of 
Che church ; St. Austin, or St. Cyprian, or Bernard, 
who affirms, that it is an irresistible and natural 
passion to weep for the loss of our friends or 
children ; — and Seneca (I'm positive) tells us 
somewhere that such griefs evacuate themselves 
best by that particular channel : and, accordingly, 
we find that David wept for his son Absalom, 
Adrian for his Antinous, Niobe for her children, 
and that Apollodorus and Crito both shed tears 
for Socrates before his death. 

My father managed his affliction otherwise ; 
and indeed differently from most men, either 
ancient or modern ; for he neither wept it away, 
as the Hebrews and the Romans,— nor slept it 
off, as the Laplanders, — nor hanged it, as the 
English, — nor drowned it, as the Germans ; — nor 
did he curse it, or damn it, or exconmiuuicate 
it, or rhyme it, or lillibullero it. 

— He got rid of it, however. 

Will your worships give me leave to squeeze 
in a story between these two pages ? 

When TuUy was bereft of his dear daughter 
Tullia, at first he laid it to his heart, — he listened 
to the . voice of nature, and modulated his own 
unto it. — O, my Tullia ! my daughter ! my child ! 
— Still, stiU, still, — it was, 0, my Tullia ! — my 
Tullia ! Methinks I see my Tullia, I hear my 



Tullia, I talk with my Tullia. But as soon as he 
began to look into the stores of philosophy, and 
consider how many excellent things might be said 
upon the occasion, — taobody upon earth can con- 
ceive, says the great orator, how happy, how 
joyful it made me. 

My father was as proud of his eloquence as 
Marcus Tullius Cicero could be, for his life, and, 
for aught I am convinced of to the contrary, at 
present, with as much reason : it was, indeed, his 
strength, — and his weakness too. — His strength, 
for he was by nature eloquent ; and his weakness, 
for he was hourly a dupe to it ; and, provided an 
occasion in life would but permit him to show his 
talents, or say either a wise thing, a witty, or a 
shrewd one — (bating the case of a systematic 
misfortune) — he had all he wanted. A blessing 
which tied up my father's tongue, and a misfortune 
which set it loose with a good grace, were pretty 
equal : sometimes, indeed, the misfortune was the 
better of the two ; for instance, where the pleasure 
of the harangue was as ten, and the pain of the 
misfortune but am Jive, — my father gained half in 
half ; and consequently was as well again off as if 
it had never befallen him. 

This clew will unravel what otherwise would 
seem very inconsistent in my father's domestic 
chai-acter : — ^and it is this, that in the provocations 
arising from the neglects and blunders of servants, 
or other mishaps, unavoidable in a family, his 
anger, or rather the duration of it, eternally ran 
counter to all conjecture. 

My father had a favourite little mare, which he 
had consigned over to a most beautiful Arabian 
horse, in order to have a pad out of her for his 
own riding. He was sanguine in all his projects ; 
so talked about his pad every day with as absolute 
a security as if it had been reared, broke,— and 
bridled and saddled at his door ready for mounting. 
By some neglect or other in Obadiah, it so fell 
out that my father's expectations were answered 
with nothing better than a mule, and as ugly a 
beast of the kind as ever was produced. 

My mother and my uncle Toby expected my 
father would be the death of Obadiah, and that 

there would never be an end of the disaster. • 

See here I you rascal, cried my father, pomting to 

the mule, what you have done ! It was not I, 

said Obadiah. How do I know that? replied 

my father. 

Triumph swam in my father's eyes, at the 
repartee, — the Attic salt brought water into tliem; 
— and so Obadiah heard no more about it. 

Now let us go back to my brother's death. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for everything.— 
For Death, it has an entire set : the misery was, 
they all at once rushed so into my father's head 
that 'twas difficult to string them together, so as 
to make anything of a consistent show out of 
them. — He took them as they came. 

« 'Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute 

in Magna Charta ; — it is an everlasting act of 
parliament, my dear brother, — All must die. 

" If my son could not have died, it had been 
matter of wonder ; — not that he is dead. 

<< Monarchs and princes dance in the same ring 
with us. 

" To die is the great debt and tribute due unto 
nature : tombs and monuments, which should 
perpetuate our memories, pay it tiiemselves ; so<^ 
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idest pyramid of them all, which Wealth 
nee have erected, has lost its apex, and 
obtruncated in the traveller's horizon." 
|r father found he got great ease, and 
.) — " Kingdoms and provinces, and towns 
is, have they not their periods 1 and when 
inciples and powers which at first cemented 
; them together have performed their 
evolutions, they fall hack.*' Brother 

said my uncle Toby, laying down his 

the word evolutions, Revolutions, I 

C[ubth my father — by Heaven ! I meant 
>ns, brother Toby ; — evolutions is nonsense. 

i not nonsense, — said my uncle Toby. 

; not nonsense to break the thread of such 
irse upon such an occasion! cried my 
—do not, dear Toby, continued he, taking 
the hand, do not — do not, I beseech thee, 

't me at this crisis. My uncle Toby 

pipe into his mouth. 

ere is Troy and Myccnce, and Thebes and 
Hid Persepolis and Agrigentum!" conti- 
y father, taking up his book of post-roads, 
le had laid down. — " What is become, 
Toby, of Nineveh and Babylon, of Cyzicum 
tylensel the fairest towns that ever the 
J upon are now no more ; the names only 
; and those (for many of them are wrong 
re falling tnemselves by piece-meal to 
ind, in length of time will be forgotten, 
jlved with everything in a perpetual night, 
rid itself, brother Toby, must— must come 
id. 

uming out of Asia, when I sailed from 
towards Megara," (when can this have 
lought my uncle Toby,) " I began to view 
itry round about.— iEgina was behind me, 

was before, Pyneus on the right hand, 

on the left. — What flourishing towns, 
istrate upon the earth ! Alas ! alas ! said I 
ilf, that man should disturb his soul for 
) of a child, when so much as this lies 
buried in his presence ! — Remember, said 
self again,— remember thou art a man." 

my uncle Toby knew not that this last 
ph was an extract of Servius Sulpicius's 
;ory letter to Tully :— he had as little skill, 
man, in the fragments as he had in the 
)ieces of antiquity : — and as my father, 
le was concerned in the Turkey trade, had 
ree or four different times in the Levant, 
of which he had stayed a whole year and 
at Zante, my uncle Toby naturally con- 
ihat, in some one of these periods, he had 
1, trip across the Archipelago into Asia ; 
t all this sailing affair, with JEgina behind, 
?gara before, and Pyrseus on the right 
c. &c., was nothing more than the true course 
father's voyage and reflections. — 'Twas 
y in his manner; — and many an under- 
•ritic would have built two stories higher 

orse foundations. And pray, brother, 

ny uncle Toby, laying the end of his pipe 
ly father's hand, in a kindly way of inter- 
— but waiting till he finished the account, 
t year of our Lord was this ? 'Twas no 

our Lord, replied my father. That's 

ble, cried my uncle Toby.^ Simpleton ! 

f. father, — 'twas forty years before Christ 
•n. 



My uncle Toby had but two things for it ; 
either to suppose his brother to be the Wandei-ing 
Jew , or that his misfortunes had disordered 

his brain. " May the Lord God of heaven and 

earth protect and restore him," said my uncle 
Toby, praying silently for my father, and with 
tears in his eyes. 

My father placed the tears to a proper account,, 
and went on with his liarangue with great 
spirit. 

" There is not such great odds, brother Toby, 
betwixt good and evil, as the world imagines." 
(This way of setting off, bv the bye, was not 

likely to cure my uncle Toby's suspicions.) 

*< Labour, sorrow, grief, sickness, want, and woe, 

are the sauces of life." Much good may it do 

them, — said my uncle Toby to himself. 

" My son is dead ! — so much the better ; — 'tis a 
shame, in such a tempest, to have but one anchor. 

" But he is gone for ever from us ! be it so. — 
He is got from under the hands of his barber 
before he was bald ; — he is but risen from a feast 
before he was surfeited ; — from a banquet before 
he had got drunken. * 

" The Thracians wept when a child was bom," 



-(And we were very near it, quoth my uncle 

Toby) " and feasted and made merry when a 

man went out of the world ; and with reason — 
Death opens the gate of Fame, and shuts the gate 
of Envy after it ; — it unlooses the chain of the 
captive, — and puts the bondsman's task into 
another man's hands. 

** Show me the man, who knows what life is, 
who dreads it, — and I'll show thee a prisoner 
who dreads his liberty." 

Is it not better, my dear brother Toby — (for 
mark — our appetites are but diseases) — is it not 

better not to hunger at all, than to eat ? not 

to thirst, — than to take physic to cure it ? 

Is it not better to be freed from cares and 
agues, — from love and melancholy, — and the 
other hot and cold fits of life, than, like a galled 
traveller who comes weary to his inn, to be bound 
to begin his journey afresh I 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks 
but what it borrows from groans and convulsions 
— and the blowing of noses and the wiping away 
of tears with the bottoms of curtains in a dying 

man's room. — Strip it of these, — What is it f 

'Tis better in battle than in bed, said my uncle 
Toby. — Take away its hearses, its mutes, and its 
mourning, its plumes, escutcheons, and other 

mechanic aids — What is it ? Better in battle ! 

continued my father, smiling ; for he had abso- 
lutely forgot my brother Bobby — it is terrible no 
way — for consider, brother Toby, — when we are 

— death is not; and when death is — we are 

not. My uncle Toby laid down his pipe, to 

consider the proposition ; my father's eloquence 
was too rapid to stay for any man ; — away it went 
and hurried my uncle Toby's ideas along with it. — 

For this reason, continued my father, 'tis 
worthy to recollect how little alteration, in great 
men, the approaches of death have made— Ves- 
pasian died in a jest upon his close-stool — Galba 
with a sentence ; — Septimus Severus in a despatch ; 
— Tiberius in dissimulation ; — and Caesar Augustus 

in a compliment. 1 hope, 'twas a sincere one, 

—quoth my uncle Toby — 

'Twas to his wife, — said my father. 
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CHAPTER nr. 

And lastly — for of all the choice anecdotes 

which history can produce of this matter, con- 
tinued my father,— this, like the eilded dome 
which covers in the fabric, crowns all. — 

'Tis of Cornelius Gallus, the praetor, — which, I 

dare say, brother Toby, you have read. 1 diire 

say I have not, replied my uncle. He died, 

said my father, as ♦ * * * * 

— And if it was with his wife, said my uncle 

Toby — there could be no hurt in it. That's 

more than I know, replied my fisither. 

CHAPTER T. 

My mother was going very gingerly in the 
dark, along the passage which led to the parlour, 

as my uncle Toby pronounced the word wife, 

Tis a shrill penetrating sound of itself, and 
Obadiah had helped it, by leaving the door a little 
ajar, so that my mother heard enough of it to 
imagine herself the subject of the conversation : 
80, laying the edge of her finger across her two 
lips, holding in her breath, and bending her head 
a little downwards, with a twist of her neck — (not 
towards the do<»', but from it, by which means 
|ier ear was brought to the chink) - she listened 

with all her powers : the Listening Slave, with 

the Goddess of Silence at his back, could not have 
given a finer thought for an intaglio. 

In this attitude, I am determined to let her 
stand for five minutes, till I bring up the affairs 
of the kitchen (as Bapin does those of the church) 
to the same period. 

CHAPTER VL 

Though, in one sense, our family was certainly 
a simple machine, as it consisted of a few wheels ; 
yet there was thus much to be said for it, that 
these wheels were set in motion by so many 
different springs, and acted one upon the oth^ 
from such a variety of strange principles and 
impulses — that, thou^ it was a simple machine, 
it had all the honour and advantages of a complex 
one — and a number of as odd movements within 
it as ever were beheld in the inside of a Dutch 
silk-mill. 

Amongst these there was one, I am going to 
speak of, in which, perhaps, it was not altogether 
so singular as in many others ; and it was this, 
that whatever motion, debate, harangue, dialogue, 
project, or dissertation, was going forwaod in the 
parlour, there was generally another, at the same 
time, and upon the same subject, running parallel 
idong wi^ it in the kitchen. 

Now, to bring this about, whenever an extra- 
ordinary message or letter was delivered in the 
parlour — or a discourse suspended till a servant 
went out — or the lines of discontent were observed 
to hang upon the brows of my father or mother — 
or, in short, when anything was supposed to be 
upon the ti4>iB worth knowing or Ustenii^ to, 
it was the rule to leave the door, not absolutdy 
shut> but somewhat ajar — as it stands just now ; 
whidi, under covert of the bad hiage (and that 
possibly might be (me of the many reasons why it 
was never mended) it was not difficult to manage ; 
by which means, in all these cases, a passage was 
generally left, not indeed so wide as the Darda- 



nelke^ bnt wide enough, for aH that, to carry on as 
much iA this windwanl trade as was sufficient to 
save my father the trouble of governing his house : 

my mother at this moment stands profiting 

by it. Obadiah did the same thing as soon as 

he had left the letter upon the table which 
brought the news of my brother's death ; so that 
before my &ther had well got over his surprise, 
and entered upon his harangue — ^had Trim got 
upon his legs, to speak hb sentiments upon the 
subject. 

A curious observer of nature, had he been 
worth the inventory of all Job's stock — ^ougfa, 
by the b^e, yvur ewrwus observers are seldom 
worth a groai — ^would have given the half of it 
to have heard Corporal Trim and my father, two 
orators so contrasted by nature and education, 
haranguing over the same bier. 

My father, — a man of deep reading — prompt 
memory, — with Cato, and Seneca, and £pictetas, 
at his fingers' ends : 

The Corporal — ^with nothing — ^to remember ;— 
of no deeper reading than his muster-roll,— or 
greater names at his fingers' ends than the c<m- 
tents of it. 

The one proceeding from period to period, by 
metiq^r and allusion, and striking the fancy ss 
he went along (as men of wit and lancy doj, with 
the entertainment and pleasantry of hjs pictures 
and images. 

The other, without wit, or antitheas, or point, 
or torn, this way or that ; bat leaving the images 
on one side, and the pictures on the other, going 
straight forwards, as nature could lead him, to 
the heart O Trim ! would to Heaven thou hadst 
a better historian ! — Would thy historian had a 
better pair of breeches I— — O ye critics! will 
nothing melt you 1 

CHAPTER Vn. 

-——My yoiuig master in London is dead ! said 
Obadiah. 

A green satin night-gown of my mother's, 

whidi had been twice scoured, was the first idea 
whi<^ Obadiah's exclamation brought into Susan- 
nah's head. Well might Locke write a chapter 

upon the imperfections of words. Then, quoth 

Susannah, we must all go into mourning. Bot 

note a second time : the word mourrUnff, notwith- 
standing Susannah made use of it herself, — ^&iled 
also of doing its office ; it excited not one single 
idea, tinged either with grey or black, — all was 
green. — The green satin m'ght-gown. hung there 
BtiU. 

Oh ! 'twill be the death of my poor mistress, 

cried Susannah.— My mother's wbole wardi-obe 
followed. —What a procession ! her red damask, 
— her orange-tawny,— her white and yellow lute 
strings, — ^her brown taffeta, — ^her bone-laced cape, 
her bed-gowns, and comfortable under-petticoats. 

^Not a rag was left behind. ** No — she unil 

neper look up again!*' said Susannah. 

We had a fat foolish scullion ;— my father, I 
think, kept her for her simplicity ; — she had been 

all autumn struggling with a dropsy. He is 

dead ! said Obadiah ;— he is certainly dead ! • 

So am not I, said the foolish scullion. 

Here is sad news. Trim ! cried Susaanab, 

wiping her eyes as Trim stepped into the kitchen, 
— master Bobby is dead and buried — the funeral 
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wa» an interpolation of Susannah's — we shall 
luvre all to go into mourning, said Susannah. 

I hope not, said Trim. You hope not ! cried 

Susannah earnestly. The mourning ran not in 

Trim's head, whatever it did in Susannah's I 

hope, — said Trim, explaining himself, — I hope in 

God the news is not true. 1 heard the letter 

read with my own ears, answered Obadiah ; and 
we shall have a terrible piece of work of it in 

stabbing the Ox-moor. Oh 1 he's dead, said 

Susannah.— -As sure, said the scullion, as I'm 
alive. 

I lament for him from my heart and my soul, 
asid Trim, fetching a sigh. — Poor creature 1 — 
poor boy ! — ^poor gentlentan ! 

He was alive last Whitsuntide ! said the 

coachman. Whitsuntide ! — alas ! cried Trim, 

extending his right arm, and falling instantly into 
the same attitude in which he read the sermon, — 
what is Whitsuntide, Jonathan (for that was the 
coachman's name), or Shrovetide, or any tide or 
time past, to this ! Are we not here now, con- 
tinued the Corporal (striking the end of his stick 
perpendicularly upon die floor, so as to give an 
idea of health and stability) ; — and are we not 
— )dropping his hat upon the ground) gone ! in a 
moment ! — 'Twas infinitely striking ! Susannah 
burst into a flood of tears. — We are not stocks 

and stones. Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, 

all melted. — The foolish fat scullion herself, who 
was scouring a fish-kettle upon her knees, was 
roused with it. — The whole kitchen crowded about 
the Corporal. 

Now, as I percieive plainly that the preservation 
of our constitution in church and state, and, 
poenbly, the preservation of the whole world, — 
or, what is tfa^ same thing, the distribution and 
balance of its property and power, may in time 
to come depend greatly upon the right understand- 
ing of this stroke of the Corporal's eloquence, — I 
do demand yom* attention : — your worships and 
reverences, for- any ten pages together, take 
them where you will in any other part of the 
work, shall sleep for it at your ease. 

I said, << We are not stocks and stones :" — 'tis 
very well. I should have added, nor are we 
angels, — I wish we were ; — ^but men rlothed with 
bodies, and governed by our imaginations : — and 
what a junketing piece of work of it there is 
betwixt these and our seven senses, especially 
some of them ; for my own part, I own it, I am 
ashamed to confess. Let it suffice to affirm that, 
of all the senses, the eye (for I absolutely deny 
the touch, thd' most of your Barbaii^ I know, are 
for it) has the quickest conmierce with the soul, 
— gives a smarter stn^e, and leaves something 
m»re inexpressible upon the fancy th.in words 
can dither convey, — or sometimes get rid of. 

— I've gone a little about ; — ^no matter, 'tis for 
heaUh, — let us only carry it back in our mind, to 
the mortality of Trim's hat — ** Are we not here 
now, — and gone in a moment?" — There was 
nothing in the sentence ; — 'twas one of your self- 
evident truths we have the advantage of hearing 
every day ; and if Trim had not trusted more to 
his hat than his head,. — ^he Imd made nothing at 
all of It. 

^^ Are we not here now!" continued the 

Corporal, *^ and are we not" dropping hm hat 

plump upon the ground^ — and pausing, before he 



pronounced the word — ^" gone ! in a moment V* 
The descent of the hat was as if a heavy lump 
of cl«y had been kneaded into the crown of it. 
Nothing could have expressed the sentiment of 
mortality, of which it was the type and forerunner, 
like it ; — ^his hand seemed to vanisli from under 
it ; — ^it fell dead ; — ^the Corporal's eye fixed upon 
it as upon a corpse ; — aaid Susannah burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Now, — I&Ol thousand, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand (for matter and motion are infinite) 
are the ways by which a hat may be dropped 
upon the ground without any effect. — Had he 
flung it, or thrown it, or cast it, or skimmed it, or 
squirted it, or let it slip or fall in any possible 
direction under heaven,— or in the best dii*ection 
that could be given to it : — had he dropped it like 
a goose, — like a puppy, — like an ass ; — or in 
doing it, or even after he had done it, had he 
looked like a fool, — like a ninny, — like a nincom- 
poop, — ^it had failed, and the effect upon the heart 
had been lost. 

Ye who govern this mighty world and its 
mighty concerns with the engines of eloquence ; 
— who heat it, and cool it, and melt it, and 
mollify it, — and then harden it again to your 
purpose ; 

Ye who wind and turn the passions with this 
great windlass; and having done it, lead the 
owners of them whither ye think meet ; 

Ye, lastly who drive ; and why not ? Ye 

also who are driven, like turkeys to market, with 
a stick and a red clout, — meditate, — ^meditate, I 
beseech you, upon Trim's hat. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

Stay, — I have a small account to settle with the 
reader before Trim can go on with his harangue. 
— It shall be done in two minutes. 

Amongst many other book-debts, all of which I 
shall discharge in due time, I own myself a debtor 
to the world for two items, — a chapter upon 
chamber-maids and button-holes ; which, in the 
former part of my work, I promised and fully 
intended to pay off this year ; but some of your 
worships and reverences telling me that the two 
subjects, especially so connected together, might 
endanger the moi-als of the world, — I pray the 
chapter upon chamber-maids and button-holes may 
be forgiven me, and that they will accept of the 
last chapter in lieu of it ; which is nothing, an't 
please your reverences, but a chapter of chamber- 
maids, green gowns, and old hats. 

Trim took his hat off the ground, — ^put it upon 
his head, — and then went on with his oration upon 
death, in the manner and form following : — 

CHAPTER IX. 

To us, Jonathan, who know not what 

want or care is ;— who live here in the service of 
two of the best of mastevs — (bating, in my own 
case, his Majesty King William the Third, whom 
I had the honour to serve botii in Ireland and 
Flanders) — I own it ; that from Whitsuntide to 
within three weeks of Christmas, — 'tis not long, — 
'tis like nothing ; — but to those, Jonathan, who 
know what death is, and what havoc and destruc- 
tion he can make beforea man can well wheel about, 
— 'tis like a whole age , — O Jonathan .'. — 'twould 
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make a good-natured man's heart bleed to consider, 
continued the Corporal (standing perpendicularly), 
how low many a brave and upriglit fellow has 
been laid since that time ! — And trust me, Susy, 
added the Corporal, turning to Susannah, whose 
eyes were swimming in water, — before that time 
comes round again, — many a bright eye wUl be 

dim. Susannah placed it to the right side of the 

page ; — she wept, — ^but she court'sied too. — Are 
we not, continued Trim, looking still at Susannah, 

— are we not like a flower of the field ! A tear 

of pride stole in betwixt every two tears of humili- 
ation, — else no tongue could have described Susan- 
nah's affliction. Is not all flesh grass! — *Tis 

clay, — 'tis dirt. Thev all looked directly at the 

scullion ; — the scullion had just been scouring a 
fish-kettle. — It was not fair. — 

— What is the finest face that ever man looked 

at ! 1 could hear Trim talk so for ever, cried 

Susannah, what is it ! — (Susannah laid her 

hand upon Trim's shoulder) — out corruption ! 

Susannah took it off. 

— Now I love you for this ; — and 'tis this 
delicious mixture within you which makes you 
dear creatures what you are : and he who hates 

you for it all I can say of the matter is, — that 

he has either a pumpkin for his head,— or a pip- 
pin for his heart ; — and whenever he is dissected 
twill be found so. 

CHAPTER X. 

Whether Susannah, by taking her hand too 
suddenly from off the Corporal's shoulder — (by 
the whisking about of her passions) — broke a 
little the cham of his reflections ; — 

Or whether the Corporal began to be suspicious 
he had got into the Doctor's quarters, and was 
talking more like the chaplain than himself ; 

Or whether, .-.-_. 

Or whether, — ^for in all such cases a man of 
invention and parts may, with pleasure, fill a couple 
of pages with suppositions, — which of all these 
was the cause, let the curious physiologist, or the 
curious anybody, determine, — 'tis certam, at least, 
the Corporal went on thus with his harangue : — 

For my own part, I declare it, that, out of doors, 
I value not death at all : — not this . . . added the 
Corporal, snapping his fingers, — but with an air 
which no one but the Corporal could have given 
to the sentiment. — In battle, I value death not 
this . . . and let him not take me cowardly, like 
poor Joe Gibbons, in scouring his gun. — What is 
he ! A pull of a trigger ; — a push of a bayonet 
an inch this way or that, — ^makes the difference. 
— Look along the line to the right, — see ! Jack's 
down ! Well, — 'tis worth a regiment of horse to 
him. — No ; — 'tis Dick. — Then Jack's no worse. — 
Never mind which ; — we pass on, — in hot pursuit : 
the wound itself which brings him is not felt, — ^the 
best way is to stand up to him ; the man who flies 
is in ten times more danger than the man who 
marches up into his jaws ; — I've looked him, added 
the Corporal, a hundred times in the face, — ^and 
know what he is. — He's nothing, Obadiah, at all 

in the field. But he's very frightful in a house, 

quoth Obadiah. 1 never minded it myself, said 

Jonathan, upon a coach-box. It must, in my 

opinion, be most natural in bed, replied Susannah. 
— And could I escape him by creeping into the 
worst cairs skin that ever was made into a knapsack, 
I would do it there^ said Trim ; — ^bnt that is nature. 



Nature is nature, said Jonathan. And 

that is the reason, cried Susannah, I so much pity 

my mistress. She wUl never get the better of 

it. Now I pity the captain the most of any one 

in the family, answered Trim. — Madam will get 
ease of heart in weeping — and the Squire in talk- 
ing about it — ^but my poor master will keep it all 
in silence to himself. — I shall hear him sigh in his 
bed for a whole month together, as he did for 
Lieutenant Le Fevre. Air please your honour, 
do not sigh so piteously, I would say to him, as I 
lay beside him. — I cannot help it. Trim, my master 
would say ; — 'tis so melancholy an accident — I 

cannot get it off my heart. Your honour fear? 

not death yourself. 1 hope, Trim, I fear nothing, 

he would say, but the doing a wrong thing. — Well, 
he would add, whatever betides, I will take care 
of Le Fevre's boy. — And with that, like a quieting 
draught, his honour would fall asleep. 

I like to hear Trim's stories about the Captain, 
said Susannah. He is a kindly-hearted gentle- 
man, said Obadiah, as ever lived. Ay, and as 

brave a one too, said the Corporal, as ever stepped 
before a platoon. — There never was a better officer 
in the King's army — or a better man in (rod's 
world ; for he would march up to the mouth of a 
cannon, though he saw the lighted match at tiie 
very touch-hole ; — and yet, for all that, he has a 
heart as soft as a child for other people : — he 

would not hurt a chicken. 1 would sooner, 

quoth Jonathan, drive such a gentleman for seven 

pounds a year than some for eight. ^Thank thee, 

Jonathan ! for thy twenty shillings — as much, 
Jonathan, said the Corporal, shaking him by the 
hand, as if thou hadst put the money into my own 
pocket. — I would serve him to the day of my death 
out of love. He is a friend and a brother to me ; 
and could I be sure my poor brother Tom was 
dead— continued the Corporal, taking out bis 
handkerchief — ^was I worth ten thousand pounds, 
I would leave every shilling of it to the Captain. 
— Trim could not refrain from tears at this testa- 
mentary proof he gave of his affection to his 

master. — The whole kitchen was affected. ^Do 

tell us the story of the poor Lieutenant, said 

Susannah. With all my heart, answered the 

Corporal. 

Susannah, the cook, Jonathan, Obadiah, and 
Corporal Trim, formed a circle about the fire; 
and as soon as the scullion had shut the kitchen 
door— the corporal began 

CHAPTER XL 

I AM a Turk if I had not as much forgot my 
mother as if Nature had plastered me up, and set 
me down naked upon the banks of the river Nile 
without one. — Your most obedient servant, madam 
— I've cost you a great deal of trouble, — I wish it 
may answer ; — ^but you have left a crack in my 
back ; — and here's a great piece fallen off here 
before : — ^and what must I do with this foot ?— 1 
shall never reach England with it. 

For my own part, I never wonder at anything J 
and so often has my judgment deceived me in my 
life that I always suspect it, right or wrong;— *t 
least, I am seldom hot upon cold subjects. For 
all this, I reverence truth as much as anybody ; 
and when it has slipped us, if a man will but take 
me by the hand, and go quietly and search for it) 
as for a thing we have both lost, and can neither 
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of us do well without. — 1*11 go to the world's end 

with him But I hate disputes — and therefore 

(bating religious points, or such as touch society) 
I would almost subscribe to anything which does 
not choke me in the first passage, rather than be 
drawn into one. — But I cannot bear suffocation ; 

— and bad smells worst of all. For which 

reasons, I resolved, from the beginning, that if 
ever the army of Martyrs was to be augmented — 
or a new one raised — I would have no hand in it, 
one way or t'other. 

CHAPTER xn. 

— ^BuT to return to my mother. 

My uncle Toby's opinion, madam, " Tliat there 
could be no harm in Cornelius Gkdlus, the Roman 
praetor's lying with his wife ;" — or rather the last 
word of that opinion — (for it was all my mother 
heard of it) caught hold of her by the weak part 
of the whole sex : — ^you shall not mistake me, — I 
mean her curiosity ;— she instantly concluded 
herself the subject of the conversation, and, with 
that prepossession upon her £EUicy, you will readily 
conceive every word my father said was accommo- 
dated either to herself or her family-concerns. 

— ^Fray, madam, in what street does the lady 
live who would not have done the same ? 

From the strange mode of Cornelius's death, 
my father had made a transition to that of Socrates, 
and was giving my uncle Toby an abstract of his 
pleading before Ins judges ; — 'twas irresistible : — 
not the oration of Socrates — but my father's 
temptation to it. — He had wrote the *Life of 
Socrates himself the year before he left off trade ; 
which, I fear, was the means of hastening him out 
of it ; — so that no one was able to set out with so 
full a saU, and in so swelling a tide of heroic 
loftiness upon the occasion, as my father was. Not 
a period in Socrates's oration which closed with a 
shorter word than transmigration, or annihUation, 
— or a worse thought in the middle of it than to 
be, — or not to be, — the entering upon a new and 
untried state of things— or upon a long, a profound 
and peaceful sleep, without dreams, without dis- 
turbance ! — That we and our children were horn 
to die — but neither of us born to be slaves. — No, 
there I mistake ; that was part of Eleazer's oration, 
as recorded by Josephus, (de Bell. Judaic.) — 
Eleazer owns he had it from the philosophers of 
India. In all likelihood Alexander the Great, in 
his irruption into India, after he had overrun 
Persia, amongst the many things he stole — stole 
that sentiment also ; by which means it was carried, 
if not all the way by himself (for we all know he 
died at Babylon), at least by some of his marauders, 
into Greece, — ^from Greece it got to Rome, — ^from 
Rome to France, and from France to England. — 
So tilings come round : — 

By land-carriage ; I can conceive no other 
way. — 

By water, the sentiment mieht easily have come 
down the Ganges into the Smus Grs^geticus, or 
Bay of Bengal, and so into the Indian sea ; and, 
following the course of trade (the way from India 
by the Cape of Good Hope bemg then unknown), 
might be carried, with o &er drugs and spices, up 

* This book xny father would never consent to publish ; 
'tis in manuscript, with some other tracts of his, in the 
family ; all, or most of which, will be printed in due 
timo. 



the Red Sea to Joddah, the port of Mecca, or else 
to Tor, or Suez, towns at the bottom of the Gulf ; 
and from thence by caravans to Coptos, but three 
days' journey distant, so down the Nile directly to 
Alexandria, where the sentiment would be landed 
at the very foot of the great staircase of the Alex- 
andrian library ; — and from that storehouse it 
would be fetched. — Bless me ! what a trade wAs 
driven by the learned in those days, 

CHAPTER xni. 

Now my father had a way a little like that of 
Job's (in case there ever was such a man) — ^if not, 
there's an end of the matter. — 

Though, by the bye, because your learned men 
find some difficulty in fixing the precise era in 
which so great a man lived ; — ^whether, for instance, 
before or after the patriarchs, &c. — to vote, there- 
fore, that he never lived at all is a little cruel ; — 
'tis not doing as they would be done by. — Hap- 
pen that as it may, — my father, I say, had a way, 
when things went extremely wrong with him, espe- 
cially upon the first sally of his impatience — of 
wondering why he was begot ; — ^wishing himself 
dead ; — sometimes worse : — and when the provo- 
cation ran high, and grief touched his lips with 
more than ordinary powers — Sir, you scarce could 
have distinguished him from Socrates himself. — 
Every word would breathe the sentiments of a soul 
disdaining life, and careless about all its issues ; 
for which reason, though my mother was a woman 
of no deep reading, yet the abstract of Socrates's 
oration, which my father was giving my uncle 
Toby, was not altogether new to her. — She listened 
to it with compost intelligence, and would have 
done so to the end of the chapter, had not my 
father plunged (which he had no occasion to have 
done) mto thftt part of the pleading where the 
great philosopher reckons up his connexions, his 
alliances, and children ; but i*enoimces a security 
to be so won, by working upon the passions of his 
judges. — *^ I have friends, — I have relations, — I 
have three desolate children," — says Socrates. — 

—Then, cried my mother, opening the door, 
— ^}ou have one more, Mr. Shandy, than I know of. 

By Heaven I I have one less, — said my 

father, getting up and walking out of the room. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

They are Socrates's children, said my uncle 
Toby.— >^He has been dead a hundred years ago^ 
replied my mother. 

My imcle Toby was no chronologer ; — so not 
carmg to advance one step but upon safe ground^ 
he laid down his pipe deliberately upon the table, 
and rising up, and taking my mother most kindly 
by the hand, without saying another word, either 
good or bad, to her, he led her out after my father^ 
that he might finish the ^claircissement hunself 

CHAPTER XV. 

Had this volume been a farce, which, unless 
every one's Life and Opinions are to be looked 
upon as a farce as well as mine, I see no reason 
to suppose — ^the last chapter, sir, had finished the 
first act of it ; and then this chapter must have 
set off thus ; — 

Ptr. J. J. jng, — twing, — twang, — prut, — trut ; 
— 'tis a cursed bad fid<Ue. — ^Do you Imow whether 
my fiddle's in tune or no? — trut..prut — They 
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iboiild be fifths. — *TiB wickedly strung, — ^tr. . a.e.i. 
o.a. — ^twang. — ^The bridge is a mile too high, and 
the sound-postabsolutely down,— else, — trut. .prut. 
— Hark ! 'tis not so bad a tone. — ^Diddle diddle, 
diddle diddle, diddle diddle, dum. There is nothing 
in playing before rood judges ; — ^but there's a man 
there, — no, — ^notbimwith tnebundle under his arm, 
— ^the grave man in blacks — 'Sdeath ! not the 
gentleman with the sword on. — Sir, I had rather 
play a capriccio to Calliope herself, than draw my 
bow across my fiddle before that very man ; and 
yet 111 stake my Cremona to a Jew's trump, which 
s the greatest musical odds that ever were laid, 
that I will this moment stop three hundred and 
fifty leagues out of tune upon my fiddle without 
paninhing one single Berve that belongs to him. — 
Twaddle <£ddle, — tweddle diddle — twiddle diddle, 
— twoddle did<ile, — ^twuddle diddle ; — ^prut-trut, — 
kriak, — ^krash, — ^krush. — I've undone you, sir, — 
bat you see he's bo worse ; — ^and was Apollo to 
take his fiddle after me, he can make him no better. 

Kddle diddle, diddle diddle^ diddle diddle^— 
hum, — du^^-^rHm. 

— Your worships and your reverences love 
muaic, — and God has made you all with good ears, 
--4ffid some of you play delightfully yourselves ; — 
tmt-prut, — ^prut-tmt. 

1 there is — ^wh<Mn I could sit and hear whole 
da|EB, — whose talents fie in makmg what he fiddles 
te be felt ; who inspires me with his joys and hopes, 
sad puts the most hidden springs of my heart into 
metion, — If you would borrow five guineas of me, 
sir, — which is generally ten guineas more than I 
have to spare, — or you, Messrs. Apothecary and 
TlwBor^ want your buls paying, — ^that's your time. 



OKAFTER Xn. 

T»E first thing which entered my other's head, 
aft^ affairs were a little settled in the family, and 
Sosannah had got possessimi of my mother's gre^i 
satin night-gown, — ^was to sit down coolly, after 
the example of Xenophon, and write a Trittra- 
ptutia, or system of education for me : collecting 
finst for that purpose his own scattered thoughts, 
counsels, and notions ; and binding them together 
so as to form an institute for the government of 
my childhood and adolescence. — I was my father's 
last stake, — ^he had lost my brother Bobby entirely, 
— ^he had lost, by his own computation, full three 
ftnHths of me, — ^that is, he had been unfortunate 
in his three first great casts for me : — my geniture, 
nose, and name : — ^there was but this one left ; and 
accordingly my father gave himself up to it with 
SB much devotion as ever my uncle Toby had done 
to his doctrine of projectiles. — The difference 
between them was, that my uncle Toby drew his 
whole knowledge of projectiles from Nicholas Tar- 
taglia ; — my father spun his every thread of it out 
of his own brain, — or had so reeled and cross- 
twisted what all other spinners and spinsters had 
spun before him, that 'twas pretty near thQ same 
t(»iure to him. 

In about three years, or something more, my 
father had got advanced almost into the middle of 
his work. — ^Like all other writers, he met with dis- 
appointments. — He imagined he should be able to 
bring whatever he had to say into so small a com- 
pass that, when it was finished and bound, it might 
be rolled up in my mother's housewife. — Matter 



grows under our hands Let no man say^— 

** Come, — 111 write a duodecimo** 

My father gave himself up to it, however, with 
the most painful diligence, proceecUn^ step by step 
in every Ime with the same kind of caution and 
eirciunspection (though I cannot say upon quite 
so religious a principle) as was used by John de la 
Casse, the lord archbishop of Benevento, in com- 
passing his Galatea ; in which his Grace of Bene- 
vento spent near forty years of his life ; and when 
the thing came out, it was not of above half the 
size or me thickness of a Rider's Almanack. How 
the holy man managed the affair, unless he spent 
the greatest part of his time in combing his whis- 
kers, or playing at primero with his chaplain, — 
would pose any mortal not let into the true secret 
■ and therefore, *tis worth explaining to the world, 
was it only for tiie encouragement of those few in 
it who write^ net so much to be fed — as to be 

£UB0US. 

I own, had John de la Casse, the archbishop of 
Benevei^, for whose memory (notwithstanding 
his Galatea) I retain the highest veneration,— had 
he been, sir, a slender clerk, of dull wit, — slow 
parts, — costive head, and so forth, — ^he and his 
Galatea might have jogged on togeUier to the age 
of MethusdUJi for me ; — the phenomenon had .not 
been worth a parenthesis. 

But the reverse of this was the truth : John de 
la Casse was a genius of fine parts and fertile 
fancy ; and yet with all these great advantages of 
nature. wMch should have pricked him forwards 
with his Gralatea, he lay under an impuissance at 
the same time, of advancing above a line and a 
half in Hie compass of a whole summer's day. 
This disability in his Grace arose from an opinion 
he was afflicted with ; — which opinion was this, — 
viz. — that whenever a Christian was writing a 
book (not for his private amusement, but) where 
his intent and purpose was, bond fide, to print and 
publish it to the world, — his first thoughts were 
always the temptations of the evil one. — This was 
the state ol ordinary writers : but when a personage 
of venerable character and high station, either m 
church or state, once turned author, — ^he main- 
tained that, from the very moment he took pen ia 
hand, — all I3ie devils in hell broke out of their 
holes to cajole him. — 'Twas term-time with them; 
—every thought, first and last, was captious ; — 
how specious and good soever — 'twas all one ; — in 
whatever form or colour it presented itself to the 
imagination — 'twas still a stroke of one or other 
of them levelled at him, and was to be fenced off. 
— So that the life of a writer, whatever he might 
fkncy to the contrary, was not so ranch a state of 
composxHon^ as a state of warfare ; and his pro- 
bation in it precisely that of any other man militant 
upon earth, — ^both depending alike, not half so 
much upon the degrees of his wit, as his resist- 
anee. 

My father was hugely pleased with this theory 
of John de la Casse, archbishop of Benevento ; 
and (hsA it not cramped him a little in his creed) 
I beheve would have given ten of the best acres 
in the Shandy estate to have been the broacher of 
it. — How far my father actually believed in the 
Devil will be seen when I come to spe^ of my 
Other's religious notions, in the pifogress of thw 
work : 'tis enough to say here, as he could not 
have the honour of it, in the literal sense of the 
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doctrine^ — he took up with the sdlegorv of it ; and 
would often njr, eiq>ecially when his pen was a 
little retrograde, there was as much good meaning, 
truth, ttsad knowledge, couched under the veil of 
John de la Caaee^s parabolical representation — as 
was to be found in any one poetic fiction, or 
mystic record of antiquity. — ^Prejudice of education, 
ke would say, is the devil, — and the multitudes pf 
ibem which we suck in with our mother's milk, 
4tre the devil and alL — ^We are haunted with them, 
Brother Toby, in afl our kicubrations and re- 
searches ; and, was a man fool enough to submit 
tamely to what tiiey obtruded upon him — what 
would hb book Vel Nothing; he would add, 
throwing his pen away with a vengeance ; — ^nothing 
but a farrago of the claok of fturses, and of the 
Bfnuseiise of the old wMaen (of both sexes) through- 
oat the kingdoou 

This is & heat aowoBt I am dettmuned to 
gure of the siev pro g r a w my fiither made in his 
Trittra-pmdia ; St mudi (as I said) he was three 
ysais, and aometliing more, indefatigably at woik, 
and at last, had scarce completed, by his own 
ZBdconing, one half of hn undertaking : the mis- 
fi>rioBe was tiui I wois all ^uA time totally neg- 
lected and j^ndoned to my mother : and, what 
was afanoflt as bad, by the very delay, the first part 
«f ihe work, upon injuch my h^er had spent the 
most of his paini^ mu rendefvd entirely usriess ; 
— eveiry day % page or Wo becaoM of no con- 



Certainly it waa ofdained as a scourge up«& the 
pride of hoBan wisdom. That the wisest of ns s^ 
should thus outwit ourselves, and eternally forego 
our purposes in the intemperate act of pursuing 
thesL 

Ib riiort, my Mierwas so hmg in all his acts 
of reastance, — or, in other words, — ^he advanced 
so TBiy siow widi his work, and I began to live 
and get forwards st such a rate, that, if an event 
had not happened — ^wfaicfa, when we get to it, if it 
can be told with decency, shall not be concealed a 
moment from my reader, — I verily believe, I had 
put by my fattier, and left him drawing a sun-dial^ 
for no better purpose tinn to be buried undep- 
ground. 

CHATTER XTH. 

^*TwAS nothing ; — I ctid not lose two drops of 

blood by it : — 'twas not worth calling in a surgeon, 
had he lived next door to us. — Thousands suffer by 
choice what I did by accident. — ^Doctor ^op made 
ten timesmoreof itthan there was occasion.— ^me 
men xise by the art of hanging great weights upon 
small wires : — asd I am tlmi day (August the 10th, 
1761) paying part of the price oi this man's repu- 
tation. O, 'twotdd provoke a stone to see how 
things are carried on in this world ! — The cham- 
bermaid had left no **** *** -**♦ under the bed. — 
Gamiot ycu contrive, master, quoth Susannah, 
lifting up the sash with one hand, as she s^oke, 
and helping me up into the window-seat with the 
other^ — cannot you manage, xny dear, for a single 
time to **** *** ** **^ «•*««« I 

I was five years old. — Susannah did not consider 
that nothing was well hung in our family; so, 
slap came the sash down l&e li^tning upon us. 

— ^Nothing is left, — cried Susannah, — nothing is 
Idt — for me, but to run my country. — 

My uncle Toby's house was a much kinder 
sanctuary ; and so Susannah fled to it. 



CHAPTER XVni. 
When Susannah told the Corporal the misad- 
venture of the sash, with all the circumstances 
which attended the murder of me — (as she called 
it)— the blood forsook his cheeks : — sUl accessories 
in murder being principals, — Trim's conscience 
told him he was as much to blame as Susannah ; 
— and, if the doctrine had been true, my uncle 
Toby had as much of the bloodshed to answer for 
to Heaven as either of them; so that neither 
reason nor instinct, separate uot together, could 
possibly have guided Susannah's steps to so proper 
an asylum. — It is in vain to leave this to the reader's 
imagination : — to form any kind of hypothesis that 
will render these propositions feasible, he must 

cudgel his brains sore ; and to do it without he 

must have such brains as no reader ever had before 
him. — Why should I put them either to trial or to 
torture 1 — 'tis my own affair : Til explain it myself. 

CHAPTBR XIX. 

'Trs a pity. Trim, said my uncle Toby, resting 
with his hand upon the Corporal's shoulder, as 
they both stood surveying their works — ^that we 
have not a couple of field-pieces to mount in the 
gorge of that new redoubt : 'twould secure the lines 
all along there, and make the attack on that side 
quite complete. — Gret me a couple cast, Trim. 

Your honour shall have them, replied Trim^ 
before to-morrow morning. 

It was the joy of Trim's heart, nor was his feiv 
tile head ever at a loss for expedients in doing it, 
to supply my uncle Toby in his campaigns with 
whatever his fancy called for : had it been his last 
crown, he would have sat down and hanmiered it 
into a paderero, to have prevented a single wish 
in his master. The Corporal had already, — ^what 
widi cutting off the ends of my uncle Toby's i^uts 
— Shacking and chiselling up the sides of his leaden 

gutters, ^melting down his pewter shavings 

basin ; and goingat last, like Louis the Fourteenth, 
on to the top of Ihe church for spare ends, &o*, he 
had that very campaign brought no less than eight 
new battering cannons^ besides three demi-culve- 
rinSyinto the field. My unde Toby's demand for two 
more pieces for title redoubt had set the Corporal 
at work again ; aad, no better resource offerings 
he had uSobd. the two leaden weights from the 
nursery-window ; and as the sash-puUies, when the 
lead was gone, were of no kind of use, he had taken 
them away also, to make a couple of wheels for one 
of their carriages. 

He had dismantled every sash-window in my 
uncle Toby's house long before, in the very same 
way — ^though not always in the same order ; for 
sometimes the puUies had been wanted, and not the 
lead, so then he began with the pullies ; and the 
puUies being picked out, then the lead became 
useless ; — ^and so the lead went to pot too. 

A great hoiul might be picked handsomely 

out of this, but I have not time; — 'tis enough to 
say. Wherever the demelition began, 'twas equally 
fatal to the sash-window. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The Corporal had not taken his measures so 

badly in tins stroke of artilleryship but that he 

might have kept the matter entirely to himself, 

and left Susannah to have sustained the whole 
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weight of the attack asshe could : true courage is not 
content with coming off so. — The Corporal, whether 
as general or comptroller of the train — 'twas no 
matter — had done that, without which, as he ima- 
gined, the misfortune could never have happened, 
— at lecut in Siuannah*i handt . How would your 
honours have hehaved I — He determined at once 
not to take shelter behind Susannah, but to give it ; 
and, with this resolution upon his mind, he marched 
upright into the parlour, to lay the whole mantsutfre 
before my uncle Toby. 

My uncle Toby had just then been giving 
Yorick an account of the battle of SteinkirK, and 
of the strange conduct of Count Solmes, in order- 
ing the foot to halt and the horse to march where 
it could not act ; which was directly contrary to the 
long's command, and proved the loss of the day. 

There are incidents in some families so pat to 
the purpose of what is going to follow — ^they are 
scarcely exceeded by the mvention of of a dramatic 
writer — I mean of ancient days. 

Trim, by the help of his fore-finger laid flat 
upon the table, and the edge of his lumd striking 
across it at right angles, made a shift to tell his 
story so that priests and virgins might have 
listened to it ; — and the story being told^ the dialogue 
went on as follows : 

CHAPTER XXI. 

—I WOULD be picqueted to death, cried the 
Corporal as he concluded Susannah's stoiy, before 
I would suffer the woman to come to any harm : — 
'twas my fault, an'please your honour, — ^not hers. 

Corporal Trim, replied my uncle Tobv, (putting 
on his hat, which lay upon the table,) if anything 
can be said to be a fault, when the service abso- 
lutely requires it should be done, 'tis I certainly 
who deserve the blame ; you obeyed your orders. 

Had Count Solmes, Trim, done the same at the 
battle of Steinkirk, said Yorick, drolling a little 
upon the Corporal, who had been run over by a 
dragoon in the retreat — he had saved thee. — Saved I 
cried Trim, interrupting Yorick, and finishing 
the sentence for him after his own fashion, — ^he 
had saved five battalions, an* please your reverence, 
every soul of them. — There was Cutts*s — continued 
the Corporal, clapping the fore-finger of his right 
hand upon the thumb of his left, and counting round 
his hand — there was Cutts's — Mackay's — Angus's 
— Graham's— and Leven's, all cut to pieces ; — and 
so had the English life-guards, too, had it not been 
for some regiments upon the right, who inarched up 
boldly to their relief, and received the etiemy's fire 
in their faces, before any one of their own platoons 
discharged a musket. 

They'll go to heaven for it, added Trim. — Trim 
18 right, said my uncle Toby, noddine to Yorick ; 
he's perfectly right. — What signified his marching 
the horse, continued the Corporal, where the 
ground was so strait, that the French had such a 
nation of hedges, and copses, and ditches, and 
felled trees laid this way and that, to cover them 
(as they always have V Count Solmes should have 
sent us; we would nave fired muzzle to muzzle 
with them for their lives. There was nothing to 
be done for the horse : — he had his foot shot off, 
however, for his pains, continued the Corporal, the 
very next campaign,at Landen. — Poor Trim got his 
wound there, quotli my uncle Toby. — *Twa8 owing, 
an' please your honour, entirely to Count Solmes; 



had we drubbed them soundly at Steinkirk, they 
would not have fought us at Landen. — Possibly 
not. Trim, said my uncle Toby ; though, if they 
had the advantage of a wood, or you give them a 
moments time to intrench themselves, ihey are a 
nation which will pop and pop for ever at yon. 
There is no way but to march coolly up to them, 
receive their fire, and fall in upon titiem, pell-mell ; 
— ^Ding-dong, added Trim ; — ^Horse and foot, said 
my uncle Toby; — Hdter-skelter, said Trim; — 
Right and left, cried my uncle Toby ; — ^Blood an.' 
ounds ! shouted the Corporal : — the battle raged ; 
Yorick drew his chair a httle to one side for safety ; 
and, after a moment's pause, my uncle Toby, sink. 
ing his voice anote,re8umedthemscourseasfoUow8 : 

CHAPTER XXn. 
KiifO William, said my unde Toby, addressing 
himself to Yorick, was so terribly provoked at 
Count Solmes for disobeying his orders, that he 
would not suffer him to come into his presence for 
many months after. I fear, answered Yorick, 
the squire will beasmuch provoked at the Corporal 
as the King at the Count But 'twould be sin- 
gularly hard in this case, continued he, if Corporal 
Trim, who has behaved so diametrically opposite 
to Count Solmes, should have the fate to be re- 
warded with the same disgrace : — ^too often, in this 
world, do things take that train. I would spring 
a mine, cried my uncle Toby,rising up, and blow up 
my foitifications, and my house with them, and we 
would perish under their ruins, ere I would stand by 

and see it. Trim directed a slight but a gratefid 

bow towards his master,' and so the chapter ends. 

CHAPTER XXm. 

— ^Then, Yorick, replied my uncle Toby, you 
and I will lead the way abreast : — and do you, 
Corporal, follow, a few paces behind us. — ^And 
Susannah, an' please, your honour, said Trim, 
shall be put in we rear. 'Twas an excellent dis- 
position ; and in this order, without either drums 
beating, or colours flying, they marched slowly 
from my uncle Toby's house to Shandy-hall. 

1 wish, said Trim, as they entered the door, 

instead of the sash-weights, I had cut off the 
church-spout, as I once thought to have done. — 
You have cut off spouts enow, replied Yorick. 

CELAPTER XXIV. 

As many pictures as have been given of my 
father, how like him soever in different airs and 
attitudesjhiot one nor all of them can ever help the 
reader to any kind of preconception of how my 
£&ther would think, speak, or act, upon any untried 
occasion or occurrence of life. There was that 
infinitude of oddities in him, and of chances along 
with it, by which handle he would take a thing,— 
it baffled, «r, all calculations. The truth was, 
his road lay so very far on one side from that 
wherein most men travelled, that every object before 
him presented a face and section of itself, to his 
eye, altogether diffesent from the plan and eleva- 
tion of it seen by the rest of mankind. In other 
words, 'twas a different object, and, in course, was 
differently considered. 

This is the true reason that my dear Jenny and 
I, as well as all the world besides us, have sach 
eternal squabbles about nothing. She looks at her 
outside ; — I, at her in^ — . How is it possible we 
should agree about her value ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

'Tis a point settled, and I mention it for the 
comfort of Confucius,* who is apt to get en- 
tangled in telline a plain story, that, provided he 
keeps along the hne of his story, he may go back- 
wards and forwards as he will, 'tis still held to be 
no digression. 

This being premised, I take the benefit of the 
Oct of going backwards myself. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Fifty thousand pannier-loads of devils (not of 
the Archbishop of Benevento's, — I mean of Rabe- 
lais's devils) with their tails chopped off by their 
rumps, could not have made so diabolical a scream 
of it as I did — when the accident befel me : — ^it 
summoned up my mother instantly into the nursery ; 
so that Susannah had but just time to make her 
escape down the back stairs, as my mother came 
up the fore. 

Now, though I was old enough to have told the 
story myself, — and young enough, I hope, to have 
done it without malignity, — ^yet Susannah, in passing 
by the kitchen, for fear of accidents, had left it in 
short-hand with the cook ; — ^the cook had told it 
with a commentary to Jonathan ; and Jonathan to 
Obadiah ; so that, by the time my father had rung 
the bell half-a-dozen times to know what was the 
matter above, — was Obadiah enabled to give him 
a particular accoimt of it just as it had happened. 

I thought as much, said my father, tucking up 
his night-gown ; — and so walked up-stairs. 

One would imagine from this — (though for my 
own part I somewhat question it) — ^that my father, 
before that time, had actually wrote that remark- 
able chapter in the TrUtra-padia, which to me 
is the most original and entertaining one in the whole 
book, — and that is the chapter upon sash windows, 
with a bitter Philippic at the end of it, upon the 
forgetfulness of chamber-maids. — I have but two 
reasons for thinking otherwise. 

First, had the matter been taken into conside- 
ration before the event happened, my father cer- 
tainly would have nailed up the sash-window for 
good and all ; which, considering with what diffi- 
culty he composed books, he might have done with 
ten times less trouble than he could have wrote 
the chapter. This argument, I foresee, holds good 
against his writing &e chapter, even after the 
event ; but 'tis obviated under the second reason, 
which I have the honour to offer to the world in 
support of my opinion, that my father did not 
write the chapter upon sash-windows and chamber- 
pots at the time supposed, — and it is this : — 

— ^Tliat, in order to render the Tristra-pcBdia 
complete, I wrote the chapter myself. 

CHAPTER XXVn. 
My father put on his spectacles, — ^looked, — ^took 
them off, — ^put them into the case, — all in less than 
a statutable minute ; and without opening his lips, 
turned about and walked precipitately down stairs. 
My mother imagined he had stepped down for lint 
andbasilicon; but, seeing him return with a couple 
of folios under his arm, and Obadiah following him 
with a laFge reading-desk, ^he took it for granted 

* Mr. Shandy is supposed to mean ***** «*«*«*^ 
Esq., member for *****, imd not the Chinese 
legislator. 



it was a herbal, and so drew him a chair to the 
bed-side, that he might consult upon the case at 
his ease. 

If it be but right done, said, my father turn- 
ing to the section—^ sede vel subjecto circumcU 
sionis, — ^for he had brought up Spenser de Legibus 
Hebraorum RitualibuSf — and MaimonideSf in 
order to confront and examine us altogether ; — 

If it be but right done, quoth he, Only 

tell us, cried my motiier, interrupting him, what 

herbs? For that, repUed my father, you must 

send for Dr. Slop. 

My mother went down and my father went on, 

reading the section as follows : 

• • • ••• •«• 



• ♦ 
father 






« 



Very well, said my 

« • « « 



• • * * * nay, if it has that con- 
venienc^ — and so, without stopping a moment to 
settle it first in his mind, whether the Jews had 
it from the Egyptians, or the Egyptians from the 
Jews, — ^he rose up, and rubbing his forehead two or 
three times across with the palm of his hand, in 
the manner we rub out the footsteps of care, when 
evil has trod lighter upon us than we foreboded, 
— ^he shut the book, and walked down stairs. 
Nay, said he, mentioning the name of a different 
great nation upon every step as he set his foot upon 
it, — ^if the Egyptians, the Syrians, the Phoenicians, 
the Arabians, — ^the Cappadocians — if the Colchi,and 
Troglod}*tes did it, — ^if Solon and Pythagoras sub- 
mitted, what is Tristram ? Who am I, that I 

should fret or fume one moment about the matter I 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

Dear Yorick, said my father smiling (for 
Yorick had broke his rauK with my imcle Toby 
in coming through the narrow entry, and so had 
stepped first into the parlour^ this Tristram of 
ours, I find, comes very haraly by all his reli- 
gious rites. Never was the son of Jew, Christian^ 
Turk, or Infidel, initiated into them in so oblique 
and ^evenly a manner. But he is no worse, I trust, 
said Yorick. There has been, certainly, continued 
my father, the deuce and all to do in some part or 
other of the ecliptic, when this offspring of mine 
was formed. That you are a better judge of than 
I, replied Yorick. Astrologers, quoth my father, 
know better than us both : the trine and sextile 
aspects have jumped awry, or the opposite of 
their ascendants have not hit it, as they should, or 
the lords of the genitures (as they call them) have 
been at bo-peep, — or something has been wrong 
above or below, with us. 

'Tis possible, answered Yorick. But is the 
child, cried my imcle Toby, the worse I The Tro- 
glodytes say not, replied my father. And your 
theologists, Yorick, tell us — Theologically, s&id 
Yorick ; or speaking after the manner of apothe- 
caries I* — statesmen If— or washerwomen ? J 

— I'm not sure, replied my father ; — ^but they 
tell us, brother Toby, he's the better for it. — Pro- 

^ XaKtnrif v6ffov, Ka\ ZwrtdTOu ikwaWay^t ftv &y- 
Bpcuca Ka\ovaty,—pHiho, 

i* Th T€fiv6fi9va Twv iBySv iroKurvov^raeroLf rqX 
ToXvavOpwr^ara tlvau 

X Kc^api6Tmos cVvcKcy.— Bochart. 
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vided, said Yorick, you travel him into Egypt — 
Of that, answered my father, he will have the ad- 
vantage, when he sees the Pyramids. 

— Now, every word of this, quoth my uncle 
Tohy, is Arabic to me.— I wish, said Yorick, 'twas 
so to half the workL 

— Illus,* continued my father, circumcised his 
whole army one morning. — Not without a court- 
martial! — cried my uncle Toby. — Though the 
learned, continued he, taking no notice of my 
uncle Toby's remark, b«t turning to Yorick, — 
are greatly divided still, who Ilus was;— some 
say Saturn ; some the Supreme Being ; — others, 
no more than a brigadier-general under Pha- 
raoh Necho. — Let him be who he will, said my 
uncle Toby, I know not by what article of war he 
could justify it. 

The controvertists, answered my father, assign 
two-and>twenty different reasons for it ; — others, 
indeed, who have drawn their pens on the opposite 
side of the question, have shown the world the 
futility of the greatest part of them. — But then 
again, our best polemic ^vines, — I wish there was 
not a polemic divine, said Yorick, in the kingdom : 
...one ounce of practical divinity — is worth a 
painted ship-load of all their reverences have im- 
ported these fifty years. — Pray, Mr. Yorick, quoth 
my uncle Toby,--<lo tell me what a polemic cQvine 
is) — The best description. Captain Shandy, I have 
everread,iB of a couple of 'em,repliedYorick,inthe 
account of the battle f oueht, single hands, betwixt 
Gymnast and Ci^tain Tnpet ; which I have in my 
pocket. — I bee I may hear it, quoth my uncle 
Toby, earnest^. — You shall, said Yorick, — and as 
the Cprpoial is waiting for me at the door, and I 
know the description of a battle will do the poor 
fellow more good than his supper, — I beg, brother, 
you'll give him leave to come in. — ^With all my 

soul, said my father. ^Trim came in erect and 

happy as an emperor ; and having shut the door, 
Yorick took a book from his right-£uid coat-^ocke^ 
and read, or pretended to read, sib follows : 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
^ ^^— ^ Which words being heard by all the sol- 
diers who were there, divers of them, bong in- 
wasdly terrified, did shrink back, and make room 
for the assailant. All this did Gymnast very well 
venuurk and c(msider ; and, therefore, making as 
U he would have alighted fi:v>a off his horse, as he 
was poising himself on the mounting side, 1^ most 
nimbly (with his short sword by his thigh) shifting 
his feet m the stirrup, and performing the stirrup 
leather feat, whereby aft^ the inclining of his body 
downwards, he forthwith launched himself aloft 
into tho air, and placed both his feet together 
upon the saddle, standing i]^right, with his back 
turned towards his horse's bei^. — Now (said he) 
my case goes forward. Then, suddenly, in the 
same posture wherein he was, he fetched a gambol 
upon one foot, and turning to the left hand, failed 
not to carry his body perfectly round, just into his 
former position, without missing one jot. — Ha! 
said Tripet, I will not do that at this time ; and not 
without cause. — Well, said Gymnast, I have failed, 
I will undo this leap; tiien with a marvellous 
strength and a gility, turning towards the rigfathand, 

• *0 ''iXos rh cuSoZa vfpirdfivfrau' ravrh w^Qffai 
Kal Tohs difx* avr^ avfifidxovs KaTavctryKouTas. 

Bascxomiatuo, 



he fetched another frisking gambol as before; 
which done, he set his right huid thumb upon the 
bow of the saddle, raised himself up, and sprang 
into the air, poising and upholding his whole weight 
upon the muscle and nerve of the said thumb, and 
so turned and whirled himself about three times : 
at the fourth, reversing his body, and overturning 
it, upside down, and foreside back, without touching 
any thing^ he brought himself betwixt the horse^s 
two ears; and then givii^ hims^ a jerking swings 
he seated himself upon me crupper. — 

(Tliis can't be fighting, said my uncle Toby. — 
The Corporal shook his hlkd at it. Have patience, 
said Yorick^ 

^ Then (lYipet) passed his right leg over Ins 
saddle, and placed hunself en croupe, — But, said h^ 
'twere better for me to get into me saddle. Then 
putting the thumbs of both hands upon the crupper 
before him, and thereupon leaning himself, as upon 
the only supporters of his body, he incontinently 
turned heels over head in the air, and straight 
found himself betwixt the bow of the saddle, in a 
tolerable seat: then springing into the air with 
a sununerset,he turned him about like a windmill^ 
and made above a hundred frisks, tums^and demi- 
pommadas." — GoodCrod! cried Trim, losing aH 
patience, — one home thrust of a bayonet is worth 
it alL — I think so too, replied YoricL 

X am of a contrary opinion, quoth my^ father. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

^No ; I think I have advanced nothing, re- 
plied my father, making answer to a question 
which Yorick had taken the liberty to put to him 
— I have advanced nothing in the Truira-padia, 
but what is as clear as any one proposition inEnclid. 
Reach me. Trim, that book from off the scrutoire. 
— It has oftentimes been in my mind, continued 
my father, to have read it over, both to you, 
Yorick, and to my brother Toby ; and I think it a 
little unfriendly in myself in not having done it 
long ago. — Shall we have a diort chapter or two 
now, — and a chapter or two hereafter, as occa- 
sions serve ; and so on, tiH we get through the 
whole? — My uncle Toby and Yorick made the 
obeisance which was proper ; and the Corpora^ 
though he was not included in the compHinent^ 
laid his hand upon his breast, and made his bow 

at the same time. — The company smiled. Trim^ 

quoth my father, has paid the rail price for staying 
out the entertainment. — He did not seem to relish 

the play, replied Yorick. *Twas a Tom-fod 

battle, an' please your reverence, of Captain Tri- 
pet's and that other officer, making so many sum- 
mersets as they advanced: the French come on 
capering now and then in ihzt way, — but not quite 
so much. 

My uncle Toby never felt the consciousness ot 
his existence with more con^)lacency than what 
the Corporal's and his own reflections made him 
do at that moment : — he lighted his pipe. — Yorick 
drew his chair closer to the table, — Trim snuffed 
the candle, — ^my father stirred up the fire, — ^took 
up the book,-»— coughed twice, and began. 

CHAPTER XXXL 

The first thirty pages, said my father, turning 
over the leaves, — ^are a little ^hry ; and as they 
are not closely ecmnected wi& tiie subject, — ^for 
1^ present we wiU pass them by : 'tis a •preh.Ufrf 
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kitroduetion, continii^d my ^ther, or an intro- 
duetoiy pre&ce (for I am not determined wfaeh 
name to give it) upcm political or civil government ; 
tlM foundation of which being laid in the first oon- 
jonction betwixt male and female, for procreation 
of the species, — I was insensibly led into i t . 
'Twas natural, said Yorick. 

The original of society, continued my father, 
Vm satisfied, isj what PoUtian tells us, t. e. merely 
conjugal, and nothuig more than the getting toge- 
ther of one man and one woman, — ^to which (ac- 
cording to Hesiod) the philosopher adds a servant : 
— ^but supposing, in the first beginning, there were 
no men-servants bom, — he lays the foundation oi 

it in a man, — ^a woman, — and a buU. 1 believe 

'tis an ox^ quoth Yorick, quoting the passage (oUw 
luy vpi^iora, yvpouxa tc, fiovv t* ipor^a) — A bull 
must have given more trouble than his head was 

worth. But there is a better reason still, said 

my father (dipping his pen into his ink) ; for the ox 
being the most patient of animals, and the most 
useful withal in tilling the ground for their nou- 
lishment, — was the properest instrument, and 
emblem, too, for the new-joined couple, that the 

creation could have associated with them. And 

there is a stronger reason, added my uncle Toby, 
than them all for the ox. — My father had not 
power to take his pen out of his inkhom, till he 

bad heard my uncle Toby's reason. For when 

the ground was tilled, said my uncle Toby, and 
made worth enclosing, then they began to secure it 
by walls and ditches, which was the origin of fortifi- 
cation. True, true, dear Toby, cried my father, 

striking out the bull, and putting the ox in his place. 
My &,ther gave Trim a nod to snuff the candle, 
and resumed his discourse. 

— I enter upon this speculation, said my father, 
carelessly, and half shutting the book, as he went 
on, merely to show the foundation of the natural 
relation between a father and his child ; the right 
;u)d jurisdiction over whom he acquires these se- 
veral ways : — 
Ist, By marriage ; 
2dly, By adoption ; 
3dly, By legitimation ; and 
4thly, By procreation ; all which I consider in 
their order. 
I lay a slight stress upon one of them, replied 
! Yorick, — ^the act, especially where it ends there, 
I in my opinion, lays as little obligation upon the 

! child as it conveys power to the father. You 

' are wrong, — ^said my father, argutely ; and for tlus 
! plain reason * * * * ♦ 

, * * * » * ♦ ♦ 

j — I own, added my father, ^at the offspring, upon 
I this account, is not so under the power and juris- 

; diction of the mother. But the reason, replied 

Yorick, equally holds good for her. She is 

under authority herself, said my father : and 

besides, continued my father, nodding his head, 
and laying his finger upon the side of Us nose, as 
he assigned his reason, — sh^ is not the prineiptU 

agenty Yorick. In what ? quoth my uncle Toi)y, 

stopping his pipe. Though, by all means, added 

my father (not attending to my uncle Toby), " The 
ton (night to pay her respect ;'' as you may read, 
Yorick, at large, in the first book of the Institutes 
of Justinian, at the eleventh title and the tenth 

section. 1 can read it as well, replied Yorick, 

in the catechism. 






CHAPTER XXXIL 

T&ni can repeat every word of it by heart, quoth 

my undo Toby. Pugh ! said my father, not 

caring to be mtermpted with Trim's saying \m 

Catedhism. He can, upon my honour, replied 

my' undo Toby. Ask him^ Mr. Y<»:id^ ai^ 

question yon {rfease. 

— The Fifth Commandment, Trim, said 

Yorick, speaking milcUy, andwidi a gentle ned^ as 
to a modest catechumen.—* The CMrporal steod 

silent. You don't ask him right, sud my WMie 

Toby, raisiBg his voice, and gi]('^ing it n^idfy, lSk% 
the word of command: — The fifth I criedf mrf 

uncle Toby 1 must begin wi^ iStke first, an' 

please your honour, said the Corporal. 

— Yorick oould not forbear smiling. — Yo«r 
reverence does not comddw, said the Corpon^ 
dM>nldering his stick like a nmsket, atnd marefan^ 
into the middle of the room to iQustrate Ym posi- 
tion, — ^that 'tis exactly the same thing as doing 
one's exercise in the field. — 

'* Join your right hand to your fireiochf^ cried 
the Corporal, giving the word of eommand, aad 
performing the moti^m.^ — 

** Poise your /ireloek" cried the Corporal ; doing 
the duty still of both adjutant and jMivate nan. 

" Rest yourjirelock" One motion, an' please 

your revCTenee, you see kads into another. — M 
his honour will begin but with tiie first. — 

The first — cried my uneie Toby, setting his 
hand vapoBL Ins s«le, — 41 * * « 

The second — cried my nnde Toby, way ia g 
his tobacco-pipe, as he wonld have done his swon 
ai the head of a regiments — The Corp(»^ west 
through his manual with exactness ; and having 
honoured his father and mother^ made a low b«w, 
and fell back to the side of the room. 

Everything in this world, said my father, is b% 
with jest, and has wit in it, and instruction toey— 
if we ean but find it out. 

— Here is the scaffold-work of instrvetion ; its 
true paint of folly, without the buiUUng bdiind iL 

—Here is the glass for pedagogues, precep* 
tors, tutors, governors, gerund-grinders, smi. 
bear-leaders, to view themselves in, in their trM 
dimensions. — 

Oh ! there is a husk and shell, Yorick, which 
grows up with learning, whidi their unskijfulness 
knows net how to fling away ! 

Seienoes may be learned by rote, but wisdom wot, 

Yorick thought my firther insj^red,^ — I ivill 
enter into obligations this moBMut, said ray fathn^ 
to lay out all my aunt Dinah's legacy in cfaaritaUe 
uses (of which, by the bye, my father had no hi^ 
opinion), if the Corporal has any one determinate 
idea umexed to any one word he has repeated.-— 
Prithee, Trim, quoth my father, taming round to 
him, — What dost thou mean by '* Aanourn^ My 
father and mother T^ 

Allowing them, an' please your honour, three 
hi^fpence a day out of my pay, ifhea they grow 

old. And <Udst thou do that. Trim I said 

Yoridk. He did indeed, replied my uncle Toby. 

Then, Trim, said Yorick, springing out of his 

chair, and taking the Corperal by Ihe hand, thou 
art the best ccmimentator upon that part of the 
Decalogue ; — and I honour thee more for it. Cor- 
poral Trim, than if ^kom hadst had a hand in the 
Talmud itself. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

BLBS9ED health ! cried my fiither, making an 
exclamation, as he turned over the leayes to the 
next chapter, thou art ahoTe all gold and treasure ; 
'tis thou who enlargest the soul,— and openest all 
its powers to receire instruction and to relish 
▼irtue. — He that has thee has little more to wish 
for ; — and he that is so wretched as to want thee 
^wants everything with thee. 

1 have concentrated all that can be said upon 
this important head, said my father, into very little 
room ; therefore we'll t&A the . chapter quite 
through. 

My father read as follows : — 

^ The whole secret of health depending upon 
the due contention for mastery betwixt the radical 

heat and the radical moisture,'' You have 

proved that matter of fietct, I suppose, above, said 
Vorick.— SuflSciently, replied my father. 

In saying this, my father shut the book, — not as 
if he resolved to read no more of it, for he kept 
his fore-finger in the chapter : — ^not pettishly, — for 
he shut the book slowly : his thumb resting, when 
he had done it, upon the upper side of the cover, 
as his three fingers supported the lower side of it 
without the least compressive violence. — 

I have demonstrated the truth of that point, 
quoth my fathet, nodding to Yorick, most suffi- 
ciently in the preceding chapter. 

Now, could the man in the moon be told that a 
man in the eai*th had wrote a chapter sufficiently 
demonstrating that the secret of all health depended 
upon the due contention for mastery betwixt the 
radical heat and the radical moisture ; — ^and that 
he. had managed the point so well that there was 
not one single word, wet or dry, upon radical heat 
or radical moisture, throughout the whole chapter, 
— or a single syllable in it, pro or con, directly or 
indirectly, upon the contention betwixt these two 
powers in any part of the animal economy, — 

** thou eternal Maker of all beings !" — ^he 
would cry, striking his breast with his right hand 
(in case he had one) — ^^ Thou whose power and 
goodness can enlarge the faculties of thy creatures 
to this infinite degree of excellence and perfection ! 
— What have we Moonites done V* 

CHAPTER XXXrV. 

With two strokes, the one at Hippocrates, the 
other at Lord Verulam, did my father achieve it. 

The stroke at the prince of physicians, with 
which he began, was no more than a short insult 
upon his sorrowful complaint of the ars longa — 
and vitabrevis. — Life short, cried my father, and 
the art of healing tedious! And who are we to thank 
for both the one and the other, but the ignorance 
of quacks themselves — and the stage-loads of che- 
mical nostrums, and peripatetic lumber, with which, 
in all ages, they have fij^t flattered the world, and 
at last deceived it ! 

— my Lord Verulam I cried my father, turn- 
ing from Hippocrates, and making his second 
stroke at him, as the principal of nostrum-mongers, 
and the fittest to be made an example of to the 
rest, — What shall I say to thee, my great Lord 
Verulam ? — What shall I say to thy internal spirit 
— thy opium, — thy saltpetre, — ^thy greasy imctions, 
— thy daily purges, — ^tl^ nightly clysters, and suc- 
codaneums % 



— My fjEither was never at a loss what to say to 
any man, upon any subject ; and had the least 
occasion for the exordium of any man breathing. 
How he dealt with his Lordship's opinion — ^you 

shall see ; — ^but when — I know not : ^we must 

first see what his Lordship's opinion was. 

CHAPTER XXXY. 

<* The two great causes which conspire with 
each other to shorten life," says Lord Verulam, 
**are, first, — 

<< The internal spirit, which, like a gentle fiame, 
wastes the body down to death : — and, secondly, 
the external air, that parches the body up to ashes : 
— which two enemies attacking us on both sides 
of our bodies together, at length destroy our organs, 
and render them unfit to carry on tiie functions of 
life." 

This being the state of the case, the road to 
longevity was plain ; nothing more being required, 
says his Lordship, but to repair the waste com- 
mitted by the intenoal spirit, by making the sub- 
stance of it more thick and dense, by a regular 
course of opiates on one side, and by refrigerating 
the heat of it on the other, by three grains and a 
half of saltpetre every morning before you get 
up. 

Still this frame of ours was left exposed to the 
inimical assaults of the air without ; but this was 
fenced off again by a course of greasy unctions, 
which so fully saturated the pores of the skin that 
no spicuhi could enter ; — ^nor could any one get 
out. — This put a stop to all perspiration, sensible 
and insensible, which being the cause of so many 
scurvy distempers — a course of clysters was requi- 
site to carry off redundant humours, — and render 
the system complete. 

What my faUier had to say to my Lord of Ve- 
rulam's opiates, his saltpetre, and greasy unctions 
and clysters, you shall read, — but not to-day, — or 
to-morrow : — time presses upon me — ^my reader 
is impatient — I must get forwards. — You shall 
read the chapter at your leisure (if you choose it) 
as soon as ever the Tristra-pcBdia is published. — 

Suffice it at present to say — my father levelled 
the hypothesis with the ground ; and in doing that, 
the learned know, he built up and established his 
own. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The whole secret of health, said my father, 
beginning the sentence again, depending evidently 
upon the due contention betwixt the radical heat 
and radical moisture within us, — the least imagin- 
able skill had been sufficient to have maintained 
it, had not the schoolmen confounded the task, 
merely (as Van Helmont, the famous chemist, has 
proved) by all along mistaking the radical moisture 
for the tallow and fat of animal bodies. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tallow or 
fat of animals, but an oily and balsamous substance ; 
for the fat, and tallow, as also the phlegm, or watery 
parts, are cold ; whereas the oily and balsamous 
parts are of a lively heat and spirit ; which accounts 
for the observation of Aristotle, " Quod omne ani- 
mal post coitum est triste." 

Now it is certain that the radical heat lives in 
the radical moisture ; but whether vice versa, is a 
doubt : however, when the one decays the other 
decays also ; and tlien is produced, either an mi- 
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natural heat^ which causes an unnatural dryness, 
— or an unnatural moisture, which causes drop- 
sies : — so that if a child, as he grows up, can be 
but taught to ayoid running into fire or water, as 
either of 'em threaten his destruction, — 'twill be 
all that is needful to be done upon that head. 

CHAPTER XXXVn. 

The description of the siege of Jericho itself 
could not have engaged the attention of my uncle 
Toby more powerfully than the last chapter ; — ^his 
eyes were fixed upon my father throughout it ; — 
he ' never mentioned radical heat, and radical 
moisture, but my uncle Toby took his pipe out of 
his mouth, and shook his head ; and, as soon as 
the chapter was finished, he beckoned to the Cor- 
poral to come close to his chair, to ask him the 
following question, — aside : — * ********** 

******** * It was at the siege of Lime-' 

rick, 'an please your honour, replied the Corporal, 
making a bow. 

The poor fellow and I, quoth my uncle Toby, 
addressing himself to my feather, were scarce able 
to crawl out of our tents at the time the siege of 
Limerick was raised, upon the very account you 

mention. Now what can have got into that 

precious noddle of tiiine, my dear brother Toby ! 
cried my father, mentally. By Heaven I con- 
tinued he, communing still with himself, it would 
puzzle an CEdipus to bring it in point. 

I . believe, an' please your honour, quoth the 
Coi-poral, that if it had not been for tiie quantity 
of brandy we set fire to every night, and the claret 
and cinnamon with which I plied your honour ofif, 

And the Greneva, Trim, added my uncle Toby, 

which did us more good than all, 1 verily be- 
lieve, continued the Corporal, we had both, an' 
please your honour, left our lives in the trenches, 

and been buiied in them too. The noblest 

grave, Corporal, cried my uncle Toby, his eyes 
sparkling as he spoke, that a soldier could wish to 

lie down in ! But a pitiful death for him ! an' 

please your honour, replied the Corporal. 

All this was as much Arabic to my father as the 
rites of the Colchi and Troglodytes had been before 
to my uncle Toby ; my fauer could not determine 
whether he was to frown or to smile. 

My uncle Toby, turning to Yorick, resumed the 
case at Limerick more intelligibly than he had 
begun it — and so settled the point for my father 
at once. 

CHAPTER XXXVm. 

It was undoubtedly, said my uncle Toby, a great 
happiness for myself and the Corporal that we had 
all along a burning fever, attended with a most 
raging thirst, during the whole five-and-twenty 
da^s the flux was upon us in the camp ; otherwise, 
what my brother calls the radical moisture must, 
as I conceive it, inevitably have got the better. 

My father drew in his lungs top-full of air, 

and, looking up, blew it forth again, as slowly as 
he possibly could. 

It w^as Heaven's mercy to us, continued my 
uncle Toby, which put it into the Corporal's head 
to maintaiu that due contention between the radical 
heat and the radical moisture, by reinforcing the 
fever, as he did all along with hot wine and spices ; 
whereby the Corporal kept up (as it were) a con- 
tinual firing ; so that the radical heat stood its 
ground from -the beginning to the end, and was a 



fair match for the moisture, terrible as it was. 
Upon my honour, added my imcle Toby, you might 
have heard the contention within our bodies, bro- 
ther Shandy, twenty toises.— If there was no 

firin?, said Yorick. 

Well, — said my father, with a full aspiration, 
and pausing awhile after tiie word — ^was I a judge, 
and the laws of the country which made me 
one permitted it, I would condemn some of the 
worst malefactors, provided they had had their 

clergy, 

-Yorick, foreseeing the sentence was likely 



to end with no sort of mercy, laid his hand upon 
my father's breast, and begged he would respite 
it for a few minutes, till he asked the Corporal a 

question. Prithee, Trim, said Yorick, without 

staying for my father's leave, — ^tell us honestly— 
what is thy opinion concerning this self-same 
radical heat and radical moisture I 

With humble submission to his honour's better 
judgment, quoth the Corporal, making a bow to 
my uncle Toby. — Speak tiiy opinion freely. Cor- 
poral, said my uncle Toby. The poor fellow is 

my servant — not my slave, added my uncle Toby, 
turning to my father. 

The Corporal put his hat under his left arm, 
and with his stick hanging upon the wrist of it, 
by a black thong split into a tassel about the knot, 
he marched up to the ground where he had per- 
formed his catechism ; then, touching his uuder- 
jaw with the thumb and fingers of his right hand 
before he opened his mouth, — ^he delivered his 
notion thus : — 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Just as the Corporal was hemming to begin,-^ 

in waddled Dr. Slop. 'Tis not two-pence matter, 

— the Corporal shall go on in the next chapter, 
let who will come in. 

Well, my good Doctor, cried my father, spor- 
tively, for the transitions of his passions were 
unaccountably sudden ; — ^and what has this whelp 
of mine to say to the matter \ 

Had my father been asking after the amputation 
of the tail of a puppy dog — ^he could not have done 
it in a more careless air : the system, which Dr. 
Slop had laid down to treat the accident by, no 
way allowed of such a mode of inquiry. — He sat 
down. 

Pray, sir, quoth my uncle Toby, in a manner 
which could not go unanswered, — ^in what condition 

is the boy ? 'Twill end in a phimosis, replied 

Dr. Slop. 

I am no wiser than I was, quoth my uncle Toby, 

returning his pipe into his mouth. Then let 

the Corporal go on, said my father, with his me- 
dical lecture. ^The Corporal made a bow to his 

old friend. Dr. Slop, and then delivered his opinion 
concerning radical heat and radical moisture, in 
the following words :— 

CHAPTER XL. 

The city of Limerick, the siege of which was 

begun under his Majesty, King William himself, 

the year after I went into the army, — lies, an* 

please your honours, in the middle of a devilish 

wet swampy country. 'Tis quite surrounded, 

said my uncle Toby, with the Shannon, and is, by 
its situation, one of the strongest fortified places 
in Ireland. — 
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I think this is » new fashion, quAth Dr. Slop, of 

beginning a medical lecture. *Tis all true, 

answered Trim. Then I wish the faculty would 

follow the cut of it, said Yorick. Tis all cut 

through, an' please your reverence, said the Cor- 
poral, with drains and bogs; and besides, there 
Was such a quantity of rain fell during the siege, 
the whole country was like a puddle : — ^'twas that, 
and nothing else, which brought on the flux, and 
which had like to have killed both his honour and 
myself. Now there was no such thins^, after the 
first ten days, continued the Corpond, as for a 
soldier to lie dry in his tent, without cutting a 
ditch round it, to draw off the water ; — ^nor was 
that enough for those who could afford it, as his 
honour could, without setting fire every night to 
a pewter dish full of brandy, which took off the 
damp of the air, and made the inside of the tent 
as warm as a stove. 

And what conclusion dost thou draw, CoTponl 
Trim, cried my father, from all these premises f 

I infer, an' please your worship, replied Trim, 
that the radical moisture is nothmg in the world 
but ditch-water; — and that the radical heat, of 
those who can go to the expense of it, is burnt 
brandy : — the radical heat and moisture of a pri- 
vate man, an' please your honours, is nothing but 
ditch-water, — and a dram of Geneva : — and give 
us but enough of it, witii a pipe of tobacco, to give 
us spirits, and drive away Uie vapours, — ^we know 
not what it is to fear death. 

I am at a loss. Captain Shandy, quoth Doctor 
Slop, to determine in which branch of learning 
your servant shines most, whether in physiology 
or divinity. Slop had not forgot Trim's com- 
ment upon the sermon. 

It is but an hour ago, replied Yorick, since the 
Corporal was examined in the latter, and passed 
muster with great honour. 

The radical heat and moisture, quoUi Doctor 
Slop, turning to my £&tiier, you must know, is the 
basis and foundation of our being, — as the root of 
a tree is the source and principle of its vegetation. 
— It is inherent in the seeds of all animals, and 
may be preserved sundry ways ; but, principally, 
in my opinion, by consubstantialSf impriments and 
occludents, — Now, this poor fellow, continued Dr. 
Slop, pointing to the Corporal, has had the mis- 
fortune to have heard some superficial empiric 

discourse upon this nice point. That he has, — 

said my father. ^Very likely, said my undo. 

I am sure of it,— quoth Yorick. 

CHAPTER XLI. 
Doctor Slop being called out to look at a cata- 
plasm he had ordered, it gave ray father an oppor- 
tunity of going on with another chapter in the 

Tristra-pcBdia, Come ! cheer up, my lads ; 111 

show you land ; — ^for when we have tugged through 
that chapter, ^e book shall not be opened again 
this twelvemonth. — Huzza ! 

CHAPTER XLIL 

Five years with a bib under his chin ; 

Four years in travelling from Chrisi-cross-row 
to Malacni ; 

A year and a half ia learning to write hia own 
xiame ; 

Seven kmg years and more rvTro-ixi^ it, ait 
Greek and Latin. 



Four years at his probations and his negationtj 
— the fine statue still lying in the middle of the 
marble block, — and nothing done, but his tools 
sharpened to hew it out ! — Tis a piteous delay ! 

TWas not the great Julius Scaliger within an 

ace of never gettiuz his tools sharpened at idl !.— 
Forty-four years old was he before he could manage 
his Greek ; — and Peter Damiaaus, lord bishop 
of Ostia, as all the world knows, could not so mucn 
as read, when he was of man's estate ;— and Baldas 
himself, as eminent 10 he turned out after, entered 
upon the law so late in life that everybody 
ioMgined he intended to be an advocate in tht 
oth^ world. No wonder, when Eodamidas, the 
son of Archidamas, heard Xenoerates at seventy- 
five disputing about wudomy that he aaked gravely, 

^ If Uie old man be yet disputing and inquiring 
coneeming wisdom, — whajk time will he isive tt 
make use of it ! " 

Yorick listened to my father with great atten- 
tion ; there was a seasoning of wisdom unaoooont* 
aUy mixed up witii his stzaogest whims ; and he 
had sometimes such iliuminationa in the darkest 
of hi* eclipses as almost atoned for them. Bewaiy^ 
sir, when you imitate him. 

I am convinced, Yorick,, continiied my father, 
half reading and half discoorsing, that there is a 
nerth-west passage to the inteUectiial world ; and 
that the soul of man has riisrter ways of going t» 
work, in furnishing itself with knowledge and in* 
struction, than we generally take with it. Bat, 
alack ! All fields have not a river or a spring nm^ 
ning beside them ; — every ciiilc^ Yorick, has not 
a parent to point it out. 

The whole entirely defiends^ added lay father, m 
a lew voice, up<m the iauetiiMry verbs^ mr. Yoridc 

Had Yoriek tiod upon Virgil's snake, he could, 
not have looked more surprised. I am surprised 
too, cried my father, obs^ving it ; — and I reckoft 
it as one of tiie greatest calamities winch ever beM 
the republic of letters, that ihoae who have been 
intrusted witii the edacation of our childrm, and. 
whose business it was to open their minds, and 
stock them eariy with ideas, in order to set the 
imagination loose up<m then, have noade so little 
use of the auxiliary verba in doing it, as they have 
done ; — so that, except Bayiaond Liillius, and the 
elder Pelegrini, the last of whom arrived to such 
perfection m. the use of 'era^ with his topics, thak^ 
in a few lessons, he could teach a young gentlem^ 
to discourse with plausibility upon any subject, 
pro and cork, and to say and write all that could 
be spoken or written concermng it, without blot- 
ting a word, to the admiration of ail who beheld 
him. 1 should be glad, said Yox:ilck, inter- 
rupting my father, to be made to comprehend 
this matter You shall, said my father. 

The highest stretch of improvement a single 
word is capable of, is a high metaphor; — for wbich^ 
in my opinion, the idea is genendly the worse, and 
not the better : — but be that as it may, — when the 
mind has done that with it — there is an end ; — ^the 
mind and the idea are at rest, until a second idea 
enters ; — and so on. 

Now t^e use of the aiuciliariss is at once to set 
the soul a-going by herself upon the materials as 
they are brought her ; and, by the versability of 
this great engine, round which they are twisted, to 
open new tracks of inquiry, and make every idea 
engender millions 
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You excite my cariosity greatly, said Yorick. 

For my owa part, quou my uncle Toby, I 

have given it ixp. The Danes, an' please your 

honour, quoth the Corporal, who were on the left 
at the ^ege of Limerick, were all auxiliaries. — 

And very good ones, said my uncle Toby. And 

your honour roul'd with thenn-captains with 
captains — very well, said the Corporal. But 



the auxiliaries. Trim, my brother is talking about, 
answered my uncle Toby^ — I conceive to 1>e diJSer- 
ent things. 

Yon do ? said my father, rising up. 

CHAPlER XLm. 

Mt fiither took a single turn across tlie room, 
then sat down and finished the chapter. 

The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in here, 
continued my father, are amy weUf have^ hadf do, 
didf make, made, suffer, shall, should, will, would, 
can, could, oufe, ought, used, or is wont ; — and 
tiiese, varied with tenses, present, past, future, 
and conjugated with the verb see, — or with these 
qaesti(»is added to them ;— -/« t^ 9 Was it ? WiU it 
be9 Woulditb€$ Mayitlef Might U be$— -and 
these again put negatively. Is it not? Was it not? 
Ought it not $ — or afi&rmatively — It is, It was. It 
ought to be; — or chronologically — Has it been al- 
Vfagsf Lately f How long ago? — orhypothetically — 

I/it was 9 If it was not 9 what would follow 1 — 

If the French should beat the English ! If the Sun 
go out of the Zodiac ? Now, by Sue right use and 
a^lication of these, continued my fatiier, in which 
a diild's memory shoiM be exercised, there ia no 



one idea can enter his brain, how barren soever, 
but a magazine of conceptions and conchisions may 
be ^nwn forth from it. Didst thou ever see a 
white bear! cried my father, turning his head 
round to Trim, who stood at the back of his chair. 

No, an* please your honour, replied the 

Corporal. But thou couldst discourse about 

one. Trim, said my father, in case of need ?— 
How is it possible, brother, quoth my uncle Toby> 

if the Corporal never saw one 1 'Tis the fact I 

want, replied my father ; — and the possibility of it 
is as follows : 

A WHITE brjlr ; very well. Have I ever seen 
one 1 Might I ever have seen one 1 Am I ever 
to see one ! Ought I ever to have seen one ? Or 
can I ever see one I 

Would I had seen a white bear I (for how can 
I imagine it ?) 

If I should see a white bear, what should I 
say 1 If I should never see a white bear, what 
then! 

If I never have, can, must, gt shall, see a white 
bear alive, — have I ever seen the skin of one ? 
Did I ever see one painted !— described ! Have I 
never dreamed of one ? 

Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, brothers, 
or sisters, ever see a white bear ? What would 
they give ! How would they behave ? How would 
the white bear have behaved! Is he wild! Tame? 
Terrible ! Rough ! Smooth ! 

— Is the white bear worth seeing ! 

-—Is there no sin in it ! — 

^Is it better than a black one ! 



VOLUME THE SIXTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Wsf ix not stop two moments, my dear sir ; — 
only, as we have got through these five volumes 
(do, sir, sit doM^ upon a set, — they are better 
than nothing), let us just look back upon the coun- 
try we have passed through. 

What a wilderness has it been I and what 

a mercy that we have not both of us been lost, or 
devoured by wild beasts in it I 

Did you Hawk the world itself, sir, had contained 
such a number of jack-asses ! — How they viewed 
and reviewed us as we passed over the rivulet at 
tile bottom of that little valley ! — and when we 
climbed over that hitt, and were just getting out 
of sight, — good God 1 what a braying &d they all 
set up together ! 

— Prithee, shepherd, who keeps all those jack- 
asses!*** 

— Heaven be their comforter! — What ! are they 
never curried ! — Are they never taken in in win- 
ter I — Bray, — bray, — bray. Bray on, — the world 

is deeply your debtor ; ^louder still ; — that's 

nothing ; — in good sootii, you are ill used. — 
Was I a jadc-ass, I solemnly declare I would 
bray in G sol-re-ut firom morning even unto 
Qigfat. 



CHAPTER IL 

When my father had danced his white bear 
backwards and forwards through half-a-dozen 
pages, he cl(^ed the book for good and all, — and, 
in a kind of triumph, re-delivered it into Trim's 
hand, willi a nod to lay it upon the scrutoire, where 
he found it. 

Tristram, said he, shall be made to conjugate 
every word in the dictionary, backwards and for- 
wards the same way :— every word, Yorick, by 
this means, you see, is converted into a thesis or 

an hypothesis ; every thesis and hypothesis have 

an offspring of propositions ; and each proposition 
has its own consequences and conclusions; — every 
one of which leacLs the mind on again into fresh 
tracts of inquiries and doubtings. — The force of 
this engine, added my father, is incredible, in 

opening a child's head.'^ Tis enough, brother 

Shandy, cried my uncle Toby, to burst it into a 
thousand splinters. — 

I presume, said Yorick, smiling, it must be 
owing to tliis--(for, let logicians say what they 
will, it is not to be accounted for sufficiently from 
the bare use of the ten predicaments)— that tlie 
famous Vincent Quirino, amongst the many other 
astonishing feats of lus childhood, of wluch the 
Cardinal Bemfoohas given the worldsoexacta story, 
-.shouldbe able to paste up, in the public schools at 
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Rome, 80 early as in the eighth year of his age, no 
less than four thousand fire nondred and sixty dif- 
ferent theses, upon the most abstruse points of the 
most abstruse theology; — and to defend and main- 
tain them in such sort as to cramp and dumbfound 

his opponents. What is that, cried my fitther, to 

what is told us of AlphonsusTo8tatus,who,almo6tin 
his nurse's arms, learned all the sciences and liberal 
arts, without beine taught anyone of them I — ^What 

shall we say of tne great Peireskius ! That's 

the very man, cried my uncle Toby, I once told 
you of, brother Shandy, who walked a matter of 
five hundred miles, reckoning from Paris to Schey- 
ling, and from ScheTling back again, merely to see 
Stevinus's flying chariot — He was a very great 
man ! added my uncle Toby (meaning Stevinus). 

He was so, brother Toby, said my father 

(meaning Peireskius) ; — and had multiplied his 
ideas so fast, and increased his knowledge to such 
• a prodigious stock, that, if we mav give credit to 
an anecdote concermng him, which we cannot 
withhold here, without shaking the authority of 
all anecdotes whatever, — at seven years of age his 
father committed entirely to his care the education 
of his younger brother, a boy of five years old, 
with the sole management of all his concerns.-^ 
Was the father as wise as the son! quoth my 

uncle Toby. 1 should think not, said Yorick. 

But what are these, continued my father — 

(breaking out in a kind of enthusiasm) — what are 
these to those prodigies of childhood inGrotius, 
Scioppius, Heinsius, Politian, Pascal, Joseph Sca- 
liger, Ferdinand de Cordon^ and others ;— some 
of whom left ofif their substantial form* at nine 
years old, or sooner, and went on reasoning without 
them ;— others went through their classics at seven ; 
— wrote tragedies at eight. — Ferdinand de Cordoui 
was so wise at nine — 'twas thought the Devil was 
in him ; — and at Venice gave such proofs of his 
knowledge and goodness that the monks imagined 

he was Antichrist, or nothing. Others were 

masters of fourteen languages . at ten ; — ^finished 
the course of their rhetoric, poetry, logic, and 
ethics, at eleven ;— put forth their commentaries 
upon Servius and Martianus Capella at twelve ; — 
aud at thirteen received their degrees in philoso- 
phy, laws, and divinity. But you forget the 

great Lipsius, quoth Yorick, who composed a work* 

the day he was bom. They should have wiped 

it up, said my uncle Toby, and said no more about 
it. 

CHAPTER nL 

When the cataplasm was ready, a scruple of 
decorum had unseasonably rose up in Susannah's 
conscience, about holding the candle whilst Slop 
tied it on : Slop had not treated Susannah's dis- 
temper with anodynes; — and so a quarrel had 
ensued betwixt them. 

— Oh ! oh ! — said Slop, casting a glance of undue 
freedom in Susannah's face, as she declined the 

* " Nous aurions quelque interdt," says Baillet, " de 
montrer qu'il n' a rien de ridicule s'il ^toit veritable, au 
moins dans le sens ^nigmatique que Nicius Erythrsus a 
t&ch^ de lui donner. Cet auteur dit que pour comprendre 
oomme Lipse, il a pA composer un ouvrage le premier 
Jour de sa vie ; il faut s'imaginer, que ce premier Jour 
n'ost pas celui de sa naissance chomelle, mais celui au- 
quel il a commence d'user de la raison ; il veut que 9'ait 
^t^ k r&ge de neuf ans ; et il nous veut persuader que ce 
fut en cet age, que Lipse fit un poSme.— Le tour est ing^ 
nieux," 6co, 



office ; — then, I think I know you, madam.^ 

You know me, sir ! cried Susannah fastidiously 
and with a toss of her head, levelled evidently, not 
at his profession, but at the Doctor himself ; — ^yon 

know me ! cried Susannah again. Doctor Slop 

clapped his finger and his thumb instantly upon 
his nostrils ; — -Susannah's spleen was roidy to 

burst at it ; 'Tis false, said Susannah. 

Come, come, Mrs. Modesty, said Slop, not a little 
elated with the success of his last thiiist ; — If yon 
won't hold the candle and look, — you may hold it 

and shut your eyes. That's one of your Popish 

shifts, cried Susannah. 'Tis better, said Slop, 

with a nod, than no shift at all, young woman. 

I defy you, sir, cried Susannah, pulUng her shift- 
sleeve below her elbow. 

It was almost impossible for two persons to 
assist each other in a surgical case with a more 
splenetic cordiality. 

Slop snatched up the cataplasm : — Susannah 

snatched up the candle. ^A little this way, said 

Slop. — Susannah, looking one way, and rowing 
another, instantly set fire to Slop's wig ; which, 
being somewhat bushy and unctuous witiial, was 

burnt out before it was well kindled. Yon 

impudent whore 1 cried Slop, — (for what is passion 
but a wild beast !) — ^you impuaent whore ! cried 
Slop, getting upright, with the cataplasm in his 

hand. 1 never was the destruction of anybody's 

nose, said Susannah ; which is more than you can 

say. Is it ! cried Slop, throwing the cataplasm 

in her face. Yes, it is, cried Susannah, re- 
turning the compliment with what was left in the 
pan. 

CHAPTER rv. 

Doctor Slop and Susannah filed cross-bills 
against each other in the parlour ; which done, as 
the cataplasm had fiiiled, ihey retired into the 
kitchen to prepare a fomentation for me ; — and 
whilst that was doing, my father determined the 
point as you will read. 

CHAPTER v. 

You see 'tis hizhtime, said my father, address- 
ing himself equaUy to my uncle Toby and Yorick, 
to take this young creature out of these women's 
hands and put him into those of a private governor. 
Marcus Antoninus provided fourteen governors, 
all at once, to superintend his son Conomodus's 
education ; — and in six weeks he cashiered five of 
them. — I know very well, continued my father, that 
Conunodus's mother was in love with a gladiator 
at the time of her conception; which accounts for a 
great many of Commodus's cruelties when he became 
emperor ; — ^but still I am of opinion that those 
five whom Antoninus dismissed did Commodus's 
temper, in that short time, more hurt than the 
other nine were able to rectify all their lives long. 

Now, as I consider the person who is to be about 
my son, as the mirror in which he is to view him- 
self from morning to night ; and by which he is to 
adjust his looks, his carrii^, and, perhaps, the 
inmost sentiments^ of his heart, — I would have 
one, Yorick, if possible, policed at all points, fit 

for my child to look into. This is very good 

sense, quoth my imde Toby to himself. 

— "There is, continued my father, a certain mien 
and motion of the body and all its parts, both in 
acting and speaking, which argues a man well 
within; and I am not at all surprised that Gregory 
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of Nazianzum, upon observing the hasty and un- 
toward gestures of Julian, should foretell he would 
one day become an apostate ;— or that St. Ambrose 
should turn his amanuensis out of doors, because 
of an indecent motion of his head, which went 
backwards and forwards like a flail ; — or that 
Democritus should conceive Protagoras to be a 
scholar, from seeing him bind up a faggot, and 
thrusting, as he did it, the small twigs inwards. — 
There are a thousand unnoticed openings, con- 
tinued my father, which let a penetrating eye at 
once into a man's soul ; and I maintain it, added 
he, that a man of sense does not lay down his hat 
in coming into a room, or take it up in going out 
of it, but something escapes which discovers him. 

It is for these reasons, continued my father, that 
the goyemor I make choice of shall neither* lisp, 
nor squint, nor wink, nor talk loud, nor look fierce, 
nor foolish ; — ^nor bite his lips^ nor grind his teeth, 
nor speak through his nose, nor pick it, nor blow 
it wiUi his fingers. 

He shall neither walk fast, nor slow, nor fold 
his arms, — ^for that is laziness ; — ^nor hang them 
down, — for that is folly ; nor hide them in his 
pocket, — ^for that is nonsense. 

He shall neither strike, nor pinch, nor tickle, — 
nor bite, nor cut his nails, nor hawk, nor spit, nor 
snift, nor drum with his feet or fingers in company; 
— nor (according to Erasmus) shall he speak to 
any one in malnng water, — ^nor shall he point to 

carrion nor excrement. Now this is all nonsense 

again, quoth my unde Toby to himself. 

I will have him, continued my father, cheerful, 
facetef jovial ; at the same time prudent, attentive 
to business, vigilant, acute, argute, inventive, quick 
in resolving doubts and speculative questions ; he 

shall be wise, and judicious, and learned. And 

why not humble, and moderate, and gentie-tem- 

pcrod, and good I said Yorick. And why not, 

cried my uncle Toby, free, and .generous, and 

bountiful, and brave ! He shall, my dear Toby, 

replied my father, getting up and shiUting him by 

his hand. Then, brother Shandy, answered my 

uncle Toby, raising himself off the dbair, and laying 
down his pipe to take hold of my father's otiier hand, 
— I humbly beg I may reconunend poor Le Fevre's 
son to you — (a tear of joy of the first water 
sparkled in my uncle Toby's eye— and another, the 
fellow to it, in the Corporal's, as the proposition 
was made)-~you will see why, when you read , Le 

Fevre's story. Fool that I was ! nor can I 

recollect (nor perhaps you), without turning back 
to the place, what it was that hindered me from 
letting the Corporal tell it in his own words 1 — but 
the occasion is lost, — I must tell it now in my own. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE STORT OF LE FEVRE. 

It was some time in the summer of that year in 
which Dendermond was taken by the Allies, which 
was about seven years before my father came into 
the country, — and about as many after the time 
that my uncle Toby and Trim had privately de- 
camped from my fcbther's house in town, in order 
to lay some of the finest sieges to some of the finest 

fortified cities in Europe ; when my uncle Toby 

was one evening getting his supper, with Trim 
Bitting behind mm at a small sideboard, — I say 

* Tide Pellegrinai 



sitting, — for, in consideration of the Corporal's 
lame knee (which sometimes gave him exquisite 
pain) when my uncle Toby dined or supped alone, 
he would never suffer the Corporal to stand ; and 
the poor fellow's veneration for his master was 
such that, with a proper artillery, my uncle Toby 
could have taken Dendermond itself with less 
trouble than he was able to gain this point over 
him ; for many a time, when my uncle Toby sup- 
posed the Corporal's leg was at rest, he would look 
back, and detect him standing behind him with the 
most dutiful respect. — This bred more littie squab- 
bles betwixt them than all other causes, for five- 
and-twenty years together : but this is neither 
here nor there, — ^why do I mention it ! Ask my 
pen : it governs me,—- 1 govern not it. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper^ 
when the landlord of a little inn in the village came 
into the parlour, with an empty phial in his hand, 

to beg a glass or two of sack. 'Tis for a poor 

gentieman, I think of the army, said the landlord, 
who has been taken ill at my house four days ago, 
and has never held up his head since, or had a 
desire to taste anything, till just now, that he has 
a fancy for a glass of sack and a thin toast. — 1 
think, says he, taking his hand from his forehead, 
it would comfort me. 

If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a 
thing, added the landlord, I would almost steal it 
for the poor gentieman, he is so ill. I hope in 
God he will stiB mend, continued he ; we are all 
of us concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer 

for thee, cried my unde Toby: and thou shalt 
drink the poor gentieman's health in a glass of 
sack thyself, — and take a couple of bottles with my 
service, and tell him he is heartily welcome to them, 
and to a dozen more, if they will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle Toby, 
as the landlord shut the door, he is a very com- 
passionate fellow. Trim, yet I cannot help enter- 
taining a high opinion of his guest too. There 
must be something more than common in him, 
that, in so short a time, should win so much upon 

the affections of his host ; ^And.of his whole 

family, added the Corpond, for they are all con- 
cerned for him Step after him, said my uncle. 

Toby ; do. Trim ; and ask if he knows his name. 

1 have quite forgot it truly, said the land- 
lord, coming back into the parlour tidth the 

Corporal ; — but I can ask his son again. Has 

he a son with him, then I said my uncle Toby. 

— A boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven 
or twelve years of age ; but the poor creature has 
tasted almost as littie as his father: he does 
nothing but mourn and lament for him night and 
day. He has not stirred from the bed-side these 
two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, 
and thrust his plate from before him, as the land- 
lord gave him the account ; and Trim, without 
being ordered, took it away, without saying one 
word, and in a few. minutes after, brought him 
his pipe and tobacco. 

— --Stay in the room a little, said my uncle 
Toby. 

Trim! said my uncle Toby, after he lighted his 

pipe, and smoked about a dozen whiffs. Trim 

came in front of his master, and made his bow ;— 
my uncle Toby smoked on, and said no more. 
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Corporal ! said my vade Tobj ; ^The Gorporml 

made his bow Mr JtauAe Tohj proeeeded no 

&rther, but finished nis pipe. 

Trim ! said my uncle Toby, I ba^e a project 
in my bead, as it is a bad nigb^ of wrapping my- 
self up wann in my roquelaure, and paying a 

visit to this poor gentleman. Your honomr'B 

Toqvelaure, replied the Corporal, has not once 
been had on since the night before your bonoor 
received your wound, when we monnbed guard in 
the trenches before tlw gate of St. Nidioftu ; and, 
besides, it is so eeld and rainy a mgbt that, what 
wkh the regnelaure, and what with the weather, 
'twill be enough to give your honour yotur death, 
jMid bring on your honour's torment in your 

groin. 1 foar so, replied my nnele Toby ; but 

I am not at rest in my mind. Trim, nnce the 
account the landlord has given me. — ^I wish I had 
not known so much of this affur, added my undo 
Tobv, or that I had known more of it. How 

shaJl we numage it t Leave it, an' please your 

honour, to me, quoth the CorporaL 111 take my 
hat and stick, and go the bouse and reconnoitre, 
and act ao<»rdingly ; and I will bring your hoaour 

a full account in an hour. ^Thou shalt go, Trhn, 

said my uncle Toby, and here's a sbiHing for thee 

to drink with his servant. 1 shall get it aM out 

of him, said the Corporal, shutting the doer. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe ; and had 
it not been that he now and then wandered from 
the point, with considering whether it was not 
full as well to have the curtain of tiie tenaiUe a 
straight line as a crooked one, — he might be said 
to have bought of nothing else but poor Le Fevrs 
and bis bey Sie whole time he smoked it. 

CHAPnERVn. 

f HB 8T0BT 09 LB FBVBB CONXlinnik 

It was not till my unde ToW bad knocked the 
ashes out of his tmrd pipe, mat Cerpvni Trim 
vetumed from the inn, and gave him the folkming 
aoeount : — 

1 despaired at first, said the Corporal, uf 

being able to bring bads your honeur any land 
of mtettigence ceneemmg the poor sick Lieute- 
nant Is he in the anny, then ! said my unde 

Toby. lie is, said the CorporaL-— —And in 

what regiment ! said my unde Toby. Wi tell 

your henoiR*, replied the Corporal, eveiytlnng 

straight forwards, as I learnt it. Then, Trim, 

I'll fill another pipe, said my uneie Toby, and not 
interrupt thee till Hkmi hast done ; sa sit down at 
thy ease. Trim, in the window-seat, and begin tliy 

story again. ^The Corporal made his eld bow, 

which generally spoke as phun as a bow couM 
speak it, Y9ur honour is pood: — and havmg 
done that, he sat down, as he was ordered, and 
began the story to my uncle Toby, over again in 
pretty near the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the Corporal, ef being 
aMe to bring back any intelligenee to your honeur, 
about the Lieutenant and hts sen ; — ^for, when I 
asked where his servant was, from whom I made 
myself sure of knowing everything which was 

proper to be asked, (That's a right distinction. 

Trim, said my unde Toby) 1 was answered, 

an' please your honour, that he had no servant 
with him ; that he had come to the inn with hired 
horses, which, upon finding himself unaMe to 



p roc e ed ^to join, I suppose, the regiment) he had 

dismissed the mormne after he came. If I get 

better, my dear, said he, as he save his purse to 
his son to pay the man, we can hire horses from 
hence. 

— But alas ! tiie poor gentleman win never go 
from hence, aaid the laofiady to me, for I heard 
the d e ath -watdiall n^ht lone ; and, wiien he dies, 
the youtii, his son, wi3 certamlj die witli him, ki 
he is broken-hearted already. 

I was heariiig this account, continued the Cor- 
peral, when tibe youth came into ^e kitchen, t» 

order the thin toast ti» landlord spoke of: 

But I will do it for my fiaiher myself, said the 

yotfth. Pray let me sa^pv you die trouble, 

young gentleman, said I, taking up a foric for the 
purpose, and offmns hnn my chair to sit down 

upon by the fire, whilst I did it. 1 believe, sir, 

said he, very modestly, I can please him best my- 
self. 1 am sure, said I, his honour will not 

like the toast the worse for being toasted by an 

old soldier. ^The youth took hold of my hand,* 

and instantly burst into tear s .. P oor yonth! 
said my unde Toby ; he haas been bred up from 
an infant in the army ; and ^e name dT a soldier, 
Trim, sounded in lus ears like the name of a 
friend i — I wish I had him here. 

1 never, in the longest nmrch, said the 

Corporal, had so great a mmd for my dimier, as 
I had to cry with him for company. What ccmld 
be the matter with me, an' p^ase your honour f 

— Nothing in the world, Trim, said my unde 
Toby, blowing his nose^ but that Aou art a good- 
natureu leuow. 

— — ^ When I gsfB him me toast, continued ths 
Corporal, I thoi^;ht it was proper to tell him I 
was Captain Smmdy's semoit, and that your 
honour (thou^ a stranger) was extremely con- 
eemed for his fSather ; and that if there was any- 

tiling in your house, or ceflar (And ^<m 

nught*st have added my purse, too, said my uncle 

Toby)— —he was heaitBr wdcome to it. He 

laade a very k>w bow (ivhidi was meant to your 
honour), b«it no answer ; — for his heart was fiiU ; 
—so he went upnitairs wilh tiie toust. — I warrant 
you, my dear, said I, as I opened the kitchen- 
door, your father will be well again. Mr. Yoriek's 
eurate was smoking a p^)e by the kitchen fire ; 
but said not a word, good or bad, to comfort ^ 
youtlh.— I thought it wrong, added the CoiporaL 
I think so too, said my uncle Toby. 
. When tile Lieutenant had taken his dass 
of sack and toast, he fdt himself a little revived, 
and sent down into the kitchen to let me know 
that, in about ten minutes, he ^ould be slad if I 

would step up-stairs. 1 believe, said uie land* 

lord, he is going to say his prayers ; for there was 
a book laid upon the chair by his bed-side, and, as 
I shut the door, I saw his son take up a cushi(HL 

1 thought, said the Curate, that you gentle- 
men of the army, Mr. Trim, never said your 

prayers at all. 1 heard the poor eentlemaa 

say his prayers last night, said the lanmady, very 
devoutly, and with my own ears, or I could not 

have believed it. Are you sure of it T replied 

the Curate. A soldier, an' please your rever- 
ence, said I, prays as often (of his own accord) 
as a parson ; and when he is fighting for kis 
king, and for his own life, and for his honour too, 
he has the most reason to pray to God of any 
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one in the whole world. ^Twas weil said of 

thee. Trim, said my uncle Toby. But when a 

soldier, siud I, an' please your reverence, has 
been standing for twelve hovrs together in the 
trenches, up to his knees in cold water — or 
engaged, said I, for mondis together in long and 
dangerous marches ; — ^harassed, perhaps, in bis 
rear to-day ; — harrassmg others to-morrow ; — 
detadied here ; — countermanded there ; — resting 
this night out upon his arms ; — beat up in his 
shirt tl^ next ;— benumbed in his joints ; — ^perhaps 
without straw in his tent to kneel on ; — most say 

his prayears bow and when he can. 1 believe, 

said I, — £or I was piqued, quoth the Corporal, 
for the reputation dT the army — I believe, an' 
please your reverence, said I, tnat when a soldier 
gets time to pray — he prays as heartily as a 
parson — ^though not with au his fuss ana hypo- 
crisy. ^Thou shooldst not have said that, Trmi, 

said my uncle Toby — for God only knows who is 
a hypocrite, — and who is not. — At the great and 
eeneral review of us all. Corporal, at the day of 
ludgment (and not till then) — it will be seen who 
have done their duties in this world, — and who 
have not ; and we shall be advanced. Trim, 

accordingly.- 1 hope we shaH, said Trim. 

it is in the Scripture, said my imcle Toby ; and 
I will show it thee to-morrow. In the mean time 
w«may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, 
said my uncle Toby, that G^od Almighty is so good 
and just a Governor of the world that, if we have 
but done our duties in it, — it wiU never be in- 
quired into whether we have done diem in a red 

eottt or a black one. 1 hope not, said the 

Corporal.— «— But go on. Trim, said ray uncle 
Toby, with ihy story. — 

When I went up, continued the Corpora), into 
ilie Lientemnt's room, whieh I did not do till the 
exviration of tiie ten minutes, — ^he was lying in his 
bed, with his head raised upon his hand, intii his 
dS^ow upon tiie pillow, and a clean white cambric 
handkerehief beside it. The youth was just 
stooping down to take up the cushion, upon wnich 
I empposed he had been kneeling ; the book was 
hdd upon the bed ; — and, as he arose, in taking 
vp the cushion with one hand, he reached out his 

eiher to take it away at the same time. Let it 

remain Diere, my dear, said the Lieutenant. — 

He did ncrt offer to speak to me till I had 

walked up close to his bed-side. If you toe 

Cax>tain Shand3r^ servant, said he, you must 
present my thanks to your master, wttii my little 
soy's thanks along with them, for his eowrtesy to 

me. If he was of Leven's? — said Ae Lieutenant. 

1 told him yonr honour was. Then, said 

he, I served three campaigns widi hira in Fhwders, 
and remember him ; but 'tis most likely, as I had 
Bot the honour of any aequaintance with him, 

tbat he knows nothuig of me You will teii him, 

however, that the person his good-nature has 
laid under obligations to him is one Le Fevre, a 
Lieutenant in Angus's ; — but he knows me not, — 
said he, a second time, musing ; possibly he may 
my story, added he.— Pray tell the Captain I was 
«Ae ensign at Breda whose wife was most unfor- 
tunately killed with a masket-^iot, as she lay m 

my arms iii my tent.- 1 remember tiie story, 

an' please your honour, saad I, very well. Do 

you so ? — said he, wiping his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief, — then well may I. In saying this, he 



drew a little ring out of his bosom, which seemed 
tied witii a black riband about his neck, and 
kissed it twice. — Here, BiQy, said he ; — the 
boy flew across tiie room to the bed-side — and, 
falling down upon his knee, took the ring in his 
hand, and kissed it too,— then kissed his fiither, 
and sat down upon the bed and wept. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, with a deep sigh^— 
I wish. Trim, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied ihe Corporal, is too 
much conecmed--Shall I pour your honour out 
a glass of sack to your pipe ! — —-Do, Trim, said 
my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my imde Toby, sighing again, 
the story of the Ensign and his wife, with a cir- 
cumstance his modesty omitted ; — and particularly 
well Hat he, as well as she, upon some account or 
other (I forget what) was universally pitied by the 
whole regiment; — ^but finish the story thou art 

upon. ^Tb ffauidied already, said the Corporal, 

— ^for I coidd stay no longer ; so wished his 
honour a good night. — Young Le Fevre rose from 
off the bed, and saw me to the bottom of the 
stairs ; and, as we went down together, told me 
that tiiey had come from Ireland, and were on 
their route to join the regiment in Flanders. — 
But alas ! said the CorpmJ, — ^the Lieutenant's 

last day'is march is over ! Then what is to 

become of his poor boy f cried my undo Toby. 

GHAFTER YIIL 
TSB 9S0BT OF LE FWBB CONTINUED. 

It was to my unde Toby's eternal honour,-^ 
though I tell it only for nie sake of those who, 
when cooped in betwixt a natural and a positive 
law, know not, for their souls, which way in tiie 
world to turn themsriv^s, — that, notwithstanding 
my uBcle Toby was warmly engaged at that fime 
in carrying on the siege of Dendermond, parallel 
witii ihd AHies, wlio pressed theirs on so vigor- 
ously that they scarce allowed him time to get his 
dinner :— that nevertheless he gave up Dender- 
mond, though he had already made a lodgment 
upon tiie counterscarp ; — and bent his whole 
thoughts towards the private distresses at the 
im ; and, except that he ovdered the garden-gate 
to be bolted up, by which he might be said to 
have turned l&e siege of Dendermond into a 
blockade — ^he left Dend^naond to itself — to be 
relieved or not by the Freneh long, as tiie French 
king thought good ; and only considered how he 
hmutdf should relieve the poor Lieutenant and 
his son. 

^That kind Being, who is a friend to the 

fipiendless, eball recom pe n se tiiee for this. — ^ 

Thou hast left this matter sliort, said my uncle 
Toby to the Corporal, as he was putting him to 
bed, — ^and I will tell thee in what. Trim :— In the 
first place, n^en thou madest an offer of my 
services to Le Fevre, — as sickness and travelling 
are botii expensive, and thou kneweet he was but 
a poor lieutenant, with a son to suosist as well 
as himself out of his pay, that thou didst not 
make an offer to him of my purse ; becaose, had 
he stood in need, tiiou knowesi, Trim, he had been 
as welcome to it as myself. Your honoui* 



knows, said t&e Corporal, I had no <xrders.— - 
True, quoth ray unele Toby, — thou didst Very 
right, Trim, as a soldier — but certainly very 
wrong as a man. 



Ill 
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In the second place, for which, indeed, thon 
hast the same excuse, continued my uncle Toby, 
'-when thou offeredst him whateTer was in my 
house — thou shouldst have offered him my house 
too. —A sick brother officer should have the 
heet quarters. Trim ; and if we had him with us 
— we could tend and look to him : — Thou art an 
excellent nurse thyself. Trim ; — and what with 
thy care of him, and the old woman% and his 
boy's, and mine together, we might recruit him 
again at once, and set him upon his legs. 

■ In a fortnight or three weeks, added my 

uncle Toby, smihng — he might march. He 

will never march, air please your honour, in this 
world, said the Corporal.— He will march, said 
my uncle Toby, rismg up from the side of the 

bed with one woe off. An' please your honour, 

said the Corporal, he will never maiish but to his 
grave.— He shall march, cried my uncle Toby, 
marching the foot which had a shoe on, though 
without advancing an inch, — ^he sfuUl march to 

his regiment. He cannot stand it, said the 

Corporal. He shall be supported, said my 

uncle Toby. He'll drop at last^said the Corpo- 
ral, and what will become of his boy 1— — He shall 

not drop, said my uncle Toby, firmly. A well- 

a-day — do what we can for hiin, said Trim, main- 

taining his point, — ^the poor soul will die. He 

shall not die, by G — / cried my uncle Toby. 

The accusing spirit, which flew up to 

Heaven's chancery with the oath, blushed as he 
gave it in ;— and the recording angel, as he wrote 
it down, dropped a tear upon Uie word, and 
blotted it out for ever. 

CHAPTER IX. 

—My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — ^put 
his purse into his breeches-pocket, and, having 
ordered the Corporal to go early in the morning 
for a physician^ — he went to bed and fell asleep. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE STO&T OF LB FBVRE COMTINITEi). 

Thb sun looked bright the morning after, to 
every eye in the village but Le Fevr^s and his 
afflicted son's ; the huid of death pressed heavy 
upon his eye-Uds ; — and hardly could the wheel 
at the cistern turn round its circle— when my 
uncle Toby, who had risen up an hour before his 
wonted time, entered the Lieutenant's room, and, 
without preface or apology, sat himself down upon 
the chair by the bed-side, and, independently of 
all modes and customs, opened the curtain in the 
manner an old friend and brother-officer would 
have done it ; and asked him how he did, — how 
he had rested in the night — what was hu com- 
plaint, — ^where was his pain, — and what he could 
do to help him ; — and, without giving him time to 
answer any one of these inquiries, went on, and 
told him of the little plan which he had been 
concerting with the Corporal the night b^ore 
for him. 

You shall go home directly, Le Fevre, said 

my uncle Toby, to my house,— and we'll send for 
a doctor to see what's the matter ; — and we'll 
have an apothecary ;— and the corporal shall be 
your nurse ; — and I'll be your servant, Le 
Fevre. — 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, not 



the ejf^eet of familiarity, — but the cause of it, 
— which let you at once into his soul, and 
showed you the goodness of his nature. To thiS) 
there was something in his looks, and voice, and 
manner, superaddec^ which eternally beckoned to 
the unfortunate to come and take shelter under 
him ; so that, before my uncle Toby had half 
finished the kind offers he was making to the 
father, had the son insensibly pressed up close to 
his knees, and had taken hold of the breast of his 
coat, and was pulling it towards him. — The blood 
and spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing cold 
and slow within him, and were retreating to their 
last citadel, the heart, — ^rallied back, — the film 
forsook his eyes for a moment ; — ^he looked up 
wishfully in my uncle Toby's face ; — then cast a 
look upon his boy ; — and that ligament, fine as it 
was — ^was never broken I 

Nature instantly ebb'd again; — ^the film returned 
to its place ; — ^the pulse fluttered ; — stopped ;— 
went on, — throbbed, — stopped again ; — moved, 
stopped. — Shall I go on I— —No. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I AM SO impatient to return to my own story 
that what remains of young Le Fevre's, that is, 
frook this turn of his fortune to the time my uncle 
Toby recommended him for my preceptor, shall 
be told in a very few words in the next chapter.— 
All that is necessary to be added to this chapter 
is as follows : — 

That my uncle Toby, with young Le Fevre in 
his hand, attended the poor lieutenant, as chief 
mourners, to his grave. 

That the governor of Dendermond paid his 
obsequies all military honours ; — and that Yorick, 
not to be behind-hand, paid him all ecclesiastic,— 
for he buried him in his chancel. — And it appears, 
likewise, he preached a funeral sermon over him. 

— I say it appears,— -for it was Yorick's custom, 
which I suppose a general one with those of his 
profession, on the &st leaf of every sermon which 
he composed, to chronicle down the time, the 
place, and the occasion of its being preached : to 
this, he was ever wont to add some short comment 
or stricture upon the sermon itself, — seldom, 
indeed, much to its credit For instance, '' This 
sermon upon the Jewish dispensation, — I don't 
like it at all ; — ^though I own there is a world of 
water-landish knowl^ge in it ; — ^but 'tis all tritical, 
and most tritically put together — This is but a 
flimsy kind of a composition. What was in my 
head when I made it I"— 

" — N. B, The excellency of this text is that 
it will suit any sermon ; — and of this sermon,— 
that it will suit any text. 

^ For this sermon I shall be hanged,— for 

I have stolen the greatest part of it. Doctor 
Paidagunes found me out. i^T Set a thief to 



catch a thief." 

On the back of half a dozen I find written, So, 
80 — ^and no more : — and upon a couple. Moderate; 
by which, as far as one may gather from AMeri's 
Italian Dictionary, — ^but mostiy from the authority 
of a piece of green whipcord, which seemed to 
have been the unravelling of Yorick's whip-lasb, 
with which he has left us the two sermons marked 
Moderato, and the half dozen of So so, tied fast 
together in one bundle by themselves,— one may 
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safely suppose he meant pretty nearly the same 

l£ere is but one difficulty in the way of this 
4X>njecture, which is this, that the moderatot -are 
five times better than the so so^s ; — show ten times 
jnore knowledge of the human heart ; — have 
seventy times more wit and spirit in them ; — (and 
to rise properly in my climax) — discover a thou- 
sand times more genius ; — and, to crown all, are 
infinitely more entertaining than those tied up with 
them: — for which reason, whenever Yorick's 
dramatic sermons are offered to the world, though 
I shall admit but one out of the whole number of 
the so 80*3, 1 shall, nevertheless, adventure to print 
the two moderatos without any sort of scruple. 

What Yorick could mean by the words lenta- 
mente, — tenute, — grave, and sometimes adagio^ — 
as applied to theological compositions, and with 
which he has characterised some of these sermons, 
I dare not venture to guess. — I am more puzzled 
stiU upon finding a V octava alta! upon one ; — 
Con strepito upon the back of anouier ; — j^tct- 
liana upon a thurd ; — Alia eapella upon a fourth; 

Con r arco upon this; — Senza I* arco upon 

that. — All I know is that they are musical terms, 
and have a meaning ; — and, as he was a musical 
man, I will make no doubt but that, by some 
quaint application of such metaphors to the com- 
positions in hand, they impressed veiy distinct 
ideas of their several characters upon his fancy, 
— ^whatever they may do upon that of others. 

Amongst these, there is that particular sermon 
which has unaccountably led me into this digres- 
sion.— .The funeral sermon upon poor Le Fevre, 
wrote out very fairly, as if from a hasty copy.— 
I take notice of it &e more because it seems to 
have been his favourite composition. — It is upon 
mortality ; and is tied length-ways and cross-ways 
with a yam thrum, and then rolled up and 
twisted round with a half-sheet of dirty blue 
paper, which seems to have been once tne cast 
cover of a General Review, which to this day 
smells horribly of horse-drugs. — Whether these 
marks of humiliation were designed, — I something 
doubt ; — ^because at the end of the sermon (and 
not at the beginning of it) — ^very different from his 
way of treating the rest, he had wrote — Bravo I 

Though not very offensively, — ^for it was at 

two inches, at least, and a halTs distance from 
and below the concluding line of the sermon, at 
the very extremity of the page, and in that right- 
hand comer ^of it which, you know, is generally 
covered with your thumb ; and, to do it justice, 
it is wrote besides A^-ith a crow's quill, so faintly, 
in a small Italian hand, as scarcely to solicit the 
eye towards the place, whether your thumb is 
there or not ; — so that, from the manner of it, it 
stands half excused ; and being wrote, moreover, 
with very pale ink, diluted almost to nothing, — 
-'tis more like a ritratto of the shadow of Vanity 
than of Vanity herself — of the two ; resembling 
rather a faint thought of transient applause, 
secretly stirring up in the heart of the composer, 
than a gross mark of it, coarsely obtruded upon 
the world. 

With all these extenuations, I am aware that, 
in publishing this, I do no service to Yorick's 
character as a modest man ; — but all men have 
their failings ! and what lessens this still farther, 
and almost wipes it away, is this, — that the word 



was struck through sometime afterwards (as 
appears from a d^erent tint oi the ink) with a 
line quite across it, in this maimer, Bravo ! as if 
he had retracted, or was ashamed of the opinion 
he had once entertained of it. 

These short characters of his sermons were 
always written, excepting in this one instance, 
upon the first leaf of his sermon, which served as 
a cover to it ; and usually upon the inside of it, 
which was turned towards the text : — but at the 
end of his discourse, where, perhaps, he had five 
or six pages, and sometimes, perhaps, a whole 
score to turn himself in, — ^he took a larger cir- 
cuit, and, indeed, a much more mettlesome one ; 
— as if he had snatched the occasion of unlacing 
himself with a few more frolicsome strokes at 
vice, than the straitness of the pulpit allowed.— 
These, though, hussar-like, they skirmish lightly 
and out of all order, are still auxiliaries on the 
side of Virtue. — Tell me, then. Mynheer Vander 
Blonederdondergewedenstronke, why they should 
not be printed together ! 

CHAPTER xn. 

WHENmy uncle Toby had turned everything into 
money, and settled all accounts betwixt the agent c^ 
the regiment and Le Feyre, and betwixt Le Fevre 
and all mankind, there remained nothing more 
in my uncle Toby*s hands than an old regimental 
coat and sword ; so that my uncle Toby found 
little or no opposition from the world in taking 
administration. The coat my uncle Toby gave 
the Corporal. Wear it. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, as long as it will hold together, for the sake 
of tiie poor lieutenant. — And this — said my 
uncle Toby, taking up the sword in his hand, and 
drawing it out of the scabbard as he spoke,->and 
this, Le Fevre, I'll save for thee ; 'tis all the 
fortune, continued my uncle Toby, hanfi;ing it up 
upon a crook, and pointing to it, — 'tis all the 
fortune, my dear Le Fevre, which God has left 
thee ; — but if he has given thee a heart to fight 
thy way with it in the world, and thou doest it 
like a man of honour, — 'tis enough for us. 

^ soon as my uncle Toby had laid a founda- 
tion, and taught him to inscribe a regular polygon 
in a circle, he sent him to a public school, where, 
excepting Whitsuntide and Christmas, at which 
times the Corporal was punctually despatched for 
him, — he remained to the spring of the year 
Seventeen ; when the stories of the Emperor's 
sending his army into Hungaiy against the 
Turks, kindling a spark of fire in his bosom, he 
left his Greek and Latin, without leave, and, 
throwing himself upon his knees before my uncle 
Toby, begged his father's sword, and my uncle 
Toby's leave along with it, to go and try his for- 
tune under Eugene. Twice did my uncle Toby 
forget his wound, and cry out, Le Fevre, I will 
go with thee, and thou shalt fight beside me ! — 
and twice he laid his hand upon his groin, and 
hung down his head in sorrow and disconsola- 
tion. 

My uncle Toby took down the sword from the 
crook, where it had hung untouched ever since 
the Lieutenant's death, and delivered it to the 
Corporal to brighten up ;— and, having detained 
Le Fevre a single fortnight to equip him, and 
contract for his passage to Leghorn — he put tl;^e 
sword into his hand. — If thou art brave, Le Fevre, 
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said my nnele Toby, this will not fail thee ; — ^but 
Fortune, said he (mnsing a little) — Fortune may ; 
— ^and if she does, — ^added my uncle Toby, embrac- 
ing him, come back again to me, Le Fevre, and 
we will shape thee another course. 

The greatest injury could not have oppressed 
the heart of Le Fevre more than my uncle Toby's 
nitemal kindness ; — he parted from mv uncle 
Toby as the best of sons from the best of fathers : 
—both dropped tears ; and, as my uncle Toby 
gave him his last Idss, he slipped sixty guineas, 
tied up in an old purse of his father's, in which 
was his mother's ring, into his hand, ■ and bade 
Qod bless him. 

CHAPTER Xm. 

Lb Fevbs got up to the Imperial aormy just 
time enough to try what metal his sword was 
made of, at the deieat of the Turks before Bel- 
grade ; but a series of unmerited mischances bad 
pursued him from that moment, and trod close 
upon his heels for four yean together after. He 
had withstood these buffetmgs to the last, till 
sickness overtook him at Marseilles, whence he 
wrote my uncle Toby word he had lost his time, 
his services, his health, and in short everything 
but his sword ; — and was waiting for the first 
ship to return back to him. 

As this letter came to hand about six weeks 
before Susannah's accident, Le Fevre was hourly 
expected ; and was uppermost in my uncle Toby's 
mind all ^e time my father was giving him and 
Yorick a description of what kind of a person he 
would choose for a preceptor to me ; but as my 
uncle Toby thought my fatiier at first somewhat 
fanciful in the accomplishments he required, he 
forbore mentioning Le Fevre's name— till the 
character, by Yorick-'s interposition, ending unex- 
pectedly, in one who should be gentle-tempered 
and generous, and good, it impressed the image 
of Le Fevre, and his interest, upon my uncle 
Toby so forcibly, that he rose instantly off his 
chair. ; and, laying down his pipe, in order to take 
hold of both my Other's hands, — I beg, brother 
Shandy, said my uncle Toby, I may recom- 
mend poor Le Fevre's son to you. 1 beseech 

you, do ! added Yorick. He has a good heart, 

said my uncle Toby. And a brave one too^ an' 

please your honour, sidd the Corporal. 

The b«3t hearts. Trim, are ever the bravest, 

replied my uncle Toby. And tjie greatest 

cowards, an' please your honour, in our regiment,, 
were the greatest rascals in it. — There was Ser- 
jeant Kumber, and Ensign 

We'll talk of them, said my father, another time. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

What a jovial and a merry world would this be, 
may it please your Worships, but for that inextri- 
cable labyrintii of debts, cares, woes, want, grief, 
discontent, melancholy, large jointures, imposi- 
tions, and lies ! 

Doctor Slop, like a son of a w , as my father 

called him for it, — to exalt himself>--debased me 
to death, — and made ten thousand times more of 
Susannah's accident than there was any ground 
for ; so that in a week's time, or less, it was in 

everybody's mouth. That poor Master Shandy 

* ♦ « * « * * 

* * entirely : — and Fame, who loves 



to double everything, — ^in three days more, h&d 
sworn, positively, she saw it ; — and all the world, 
as usual, gave credit to her evidence, — ^ That the 
nursery window had not only * * * 

» * * * * * * 



* 
* 



* 



* 



; but that 



* 
* 






* * 's also.*' 

Could the world have been sued like a bodp- 
oorporate, — my father had brought an action upon 
the case, and trounced it sufficiently : but to fall 
foul of individuals about it, — as every soul who 
had mentioned the affair, did it with the greatest 
pity imaginable, — 'twas like flying in the very 
face of hia best friends :~^-and yet to acquiesce 
under the report in silence, was to acknowledge it 
openly^— at least in the opinion of one half of the 
world ; and to make a bustle again, in contradict- 
ing it, — was to confirm it as strongly in the opi- 
nion of the other half. 

— Was ever poor devil of a country-gentleman 
so hampered 1 said my father. 

1 would show him publicly, said my uncle 

Toby, at the market-cross. 

*Twill have no effect, said my father. 

CHAPTER XV. 

I'll put him, however, into breeches, said 

my father, — let the world say what it wilL 

CHAPTER XTL 

There are a thousand resolutions, sir, both in 
church and state, as well as in matters, madam, 
of a more private concerUy — which, though they 
have carried all the appearance in the world of 
being taken, and entered upon in a hasty, hare- 
brained, and unadvised manner, were, notwith- 
standing this, (and could you or I have got into 
the cabinet, or stood behind the curtain, we should 
have found it was so) weighed, poised, and per- 
pended, — argued upon, — canvassed through, — en- 
tered into, — and examined on all sides with so 
much coolness, that the Goddess of Coolness her- 
self (I do not take upon me to prove her exist- 
ence) could neither have wished it, or done it 
better. 

Of the number of these was my father's resolu- 
tion of putting me into breeches ; which, tiiou^ 
determined at once, — in a kind of huff, and a 
defiance of all mankind, — had, nevertheless, been 
pro'd and conn*d, and judicially talked over betwixt 
him and my mother about a month before, in two 
several beds ofjustice, which my father had held 
for that purpose. I Shall explain the nature of 
these beds of justice in my next chapter ; and in 
the chapter following that, you shall step yiiih me, 
madam, behind the curtain, only to hear in what 
kind of manner my father and my mother debated 
between themselves this affair of the breeches ;— 
from which you may form . an idea how they 
debated all lesser matters. 

CHAPTER XVn. 
The ancient Goths of Germany, who (the learned 
Cluverius is positive) were first seated in the 
coimtry between the Vistula and the Oder, and 
who afterwards incorporated the Herculi, the 
Bugians, and some other Vandalic clans to 'em,— 
had, all of them, a wise custom of deB^j^gg every- 
thing of importance to their state, twicefW* ^ 
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— once drunk, and once sober. — Drunk, — that 
their councils might not want vigour ; — and sober, 
— that they might not want discretion. 

Now, my father, being entireiy a water-drinker, 
was a long time gravelled, almost to death, in 
turning this as much to his advantage as he did 
every other thing which the ancients did or said ; 
and it was not tiU the seventh year of his marriage, 
after a thousand fruitless experiments and devices, 
that he hit upon an expedient which answered the 
purpose ; — and that was, when any difficult and 
momentous point was to be settled in the family, 
which required great sobriety and great spirit too. 
in its determination, — he fixed and set apart the 
first Sunday night in the month, and the Saturday 
night which immediately preceded it, to argue it 
over, in bed, with my mother : by which contriv- 
ance, if you consider. Sir, with yourself ^ ^ 
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These my father, humorously enough, called 
his beds of justice ; — ^for from the two different 
counsels taken in these two different humours, a 
middle one was generally found out which touched 
the point of wisdom as well, as if he had got drunk 
and sober a hundred times. 

It must not be made a secret of to the world, that 
this answers full as well in literary discussions, as 
either in military or conjugal ; but it is not every 
author that can try the experiment as the Groths 
and Vandals did it ; — or, if he can, may it be 
always for his body's healUi ; and to do it as my 
father did it, — am I sure it would be always for his 
soul's. 

My way is this : — 

In all nice and ticklish discussions — (of which, 
Heaven knows, there are but too many in my 
book) — ^where I find I cannot take a step without 
the danger of having either their worships or 
their reverences upon my back, — I write one-half 
full, — and t'other fasting ; — or write it all full, — 
and correct it fasting ;— or write it fasting, — and 
correct it full ; for they all come to the same 
things — So that with a less variation from my 
father's, plan, than my father's from the Grothic, — 
I feel myself upon a par with him in his first bed 
of justice ; — and no way inferior to him in his 
second.— ^hese different and almost irreconcileable 
effects flow uniformly from the wise and wonderful 
mechanism of Nature ;— -of which, — ^be hers the 
h(»our. — All that we can do, is, to turn and work 
the machine to the improvement and better muiu- 
factory of the arts and sciences. 

Now, when I write full, — I write as if I was 
never to write fasting again as long as I live ; — 
that is, I write free from the cares as well as the 
terrors of the world. — I count not the number of 
my scars, — nor does my fancy go forth into dark 
entries and bye-comers to antedate my stabs. — In 
a word, my pen takes its course ; and I write on, 
as much from the fulbiess of my heart as my 
stomach. 

But when, an' please your honours, I indite 
fasting, 'tis a different siory. — I pay the world all 
possible attention and respect, — and have as great 
a share (whilst it lasts) of that under-strapping 
virtue of discretion as the best of you. — So that 



betwixt both, I write a careless kind of a civil, 
nonsensical, good-humoured Shandean book, which 

will do all your hearts good 

— And aJl your heads too, — ^provided you under- 
stand it. 

CHAPTER XVin. 

Wb should begin, said my father, turning him- 
self half round in bed, and shifting his piUow a 
little towards my mother's, as he opened the 
debate ; — we should begin to think, Mrs. Shandy, 
of putting this boy into breeches. 

We should so, — said my mother.— —We defer 
it, my dear, quoth my father, shamefully. 

I tnink we do, Mr. Shandy, — said my mother. — — 

Not but the child looks extremely well, said my 
father, in his vests and tunics. 

He does look very well in th^n, replied my 
mother. 

^And for that reason it would be almost a 

sin, added my father, to take him out of 'em. 

It would so, said my mother. — — Bat, 

indeed, he is growing a very tall lad^ — ^rejoiodd 
my father. 

He is very tall for his age, iudeed,—fia4ii 

my mother. 

1 can not (making two mrllables of it) ima- 
gine, quotli my father, who the deuce he takes 
after. 

1 cannot conceivcj for my life, said my 

mother. 

-Humph ! — said my father. 



(The dialogue ceased for a moment.) 

— I am very short myself, continued my father? 
gravely. 

-You are very short, Mp. Shandy, said wy 

mother. 

Humph ! quoth my father to himself, a seooiid 
time ; in muttering which, he plucked his pillofr 
a little further from my mother's, — and turning 
about again, there was an end of the debate for 
three minutes and a half. 

When he gets these breeches made, cried 

my father in a higher tone, he'll look like a beast 



n em. 



-He will be very awkward in them at first, 
replied my mother. 

And *twill be lucky, if that's the worst on't, 

added my father. 

It will be very lucky, answered my mother. 

1 suppose, replied my father, — ^making some 

pause first,— he'll be exactly like other people's 
children. 

Exactly, said my mother. 

Though I shall be sorry for that, added my 

father ; and so the debate stopped again. 

— They should be of leather, said my father, 
turning him about again. 

They will last him, said my mother, the 

longest.^ 

But he can have no linings to 'em, replied 

my father. 

He cannot, said my mother. 

'Twere better to have them of fustian, 

quoth my father. 

Nothing can be better, quoth my mother. 

Except dimity, replied my father. 'Tis 

best of all, replied my mother. 

One must not give him his death, hoi^ever, 

— interrupted my father. 
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By no means, said my mother; — and so 

the dialogue stood still again. 

I am reserved, howeTer, quoth mv father, break- 
ing silence the fourth time, he shall have no pockets 
in them. 

There is np occasion for any, said my 

mother. 

1 mean in his coat and waistcoat, cried my 

father. 

—I mean so too, replied my mother. 

T hough if he gets a gig or a top, — Poor 
souls ! it is a crown and a sceptre to them, — ^they 
should have where to secure it. 

Order it as you please, Mr. Shandy, replied 

my mo^er. 

But don't you think It right 1 added my 

fiither, pressins the point home to her. 

7- — Perfectly, said my mother ; if it pleases 
you, Mr. Shandy. 

^There's for you ! cried my fitther, loang 

temper. — ^Pleases me I — You never will dis- 
tinguish, Mrs. Shandy, nor shall I ever teach 
you to do it, betwixt a point of pleasure and a 
point of conTenience. — Tnis was on the Sunday 
night ; and further this chapter saith not. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Aptsb my father had debated the affair of the 
breeches with mv mother, — ^he consulted Albertus 
Kubenius upon it ; and Albertus Rubenius used 
my father ten times worse in the consultation (if 
possible) than even my father had used my mother : 
for, as Rubenius had wrote a quarto express^ De 
te Vesiiaria Veterum, — it was Rubenius's business 
to have given my father some lights. — On the con- 
trary, my father might as well have thought of 
extracting the seven cardinal virtues out of a long 
beard, — as of extracting a single word out of Rube- 
nius upon the subject 

Upon every other article of ancient dress, Rube- 
nius was very communicative to my father;— he 
^ye him a full and satisfiictory account of 

The Toga, or loose govm ; 
The Chlamys ; 
The Ephod ; 
The Tunica, or jacket ; 
The Synthesis ; 
ThePsenula; 

The Lacema, with its Cucullus ; 
The Paludamentum ; 
The ProBtexta ; 

The Sagum, or Soldier's jerkin ; 
The Trabea ; of which, according to 
Suetonius, there were three kinds. 

But what are all these to the breeches I said my 
father. 

Rubenius threw him down, upon the counter, 
all kinds of shoes which had been in fashion with 
the Romans : — 

There was The open shoe ; 
The close shoe ; 
The slip shoe ; 
The wooden shoe ; 
The 8ock ; 
The buskhi ; and 

The military shoe, with hob-nails in it, 
which Juvenal takes notice of. 

There were The clogs ; 
The pattens ; 



The pantoufles ; 

The brogues ; 

The sandals, with latchets to thein« 

There was The felt shoe ; 
The linen shoe ; 
The htced shoe; 
The braided shoe ; 
The calceus incisus ; and 
The calceus roetratus. 

Rubenius showed my father how well they all 
fitted, — in what manner they laced on, — ^with what 
points, stn^is, thongs, latchets, ribands, jags, and 
ends. 

But I want to be informed about the 
breeches, said my father. 

Albertas Ruboiius informed my father that the 
Romans manufactured stuffs of various fabrics ; 
— some plain, — some striped,— others diapered, 
throughout the whole contexture of the wool, with 
silk and gold : — That linen did not begin to be in 
common use till towards the declension of the 
empire, when the Egyptians, coming to settle 
amongst them, brought it into vogue : 

*->^niat persons <J quality and fortune distin- 
guiahed themselves by the fineness and whitenen 
of their clothes ; whibh colour (next to purple, 
which was i4>propriated to the great officers) &y 
most affected, and wore on their birth-days and 
public rejoicings : — ^That it appeared from the 
best historians of those times, that they frequently 
sent their clothes to the fuller, to be cleaned and 
whitened ; — ^but that the inferior people, to avoid 
that expense, generally wore brown clothes, and 
of a something coarser texture, — ^tiU towards tiie 
beginning of Augustus's reign, when the slave 
dressed like his master, and almoet every distinc- 
tion of habiliment was lost, but the LaUu 
Clawu. 

And what was the Lattu Clavusf said my 
father. 

Rubenius told him, that the point was still liti- 
gatingamongst the learned : — that Egnatins, Sigo- 
nius, Bossius Ticinensis, Bayfius, Budseus, Salma- 
sius, Lipsius, Lazius, Isaac Casaubon, and Joseph 
ScaUger,all differed frmn each other, — and he from 
them : — That some took it to be the button ; — some 
the coat itself ; — others only the colour of it : — 
That the great Bayfius, in his Wardrobe of the 
Ancients, chap. 12, — honestly said, he knew not 
what it was, — ^whether a fibula, — a stud,— « button, 
— a loop, — a buckle, — or clasps and keepers. 

My father lost the horse, but not the saddle.— 
They are hooks and eye*, said my father ; — and 
with hooks and eyes he ordered my breeches to be 
made. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Wk are now going to enter upon a new scene of 
events. 

Leave we then the breeches in the tailor's Iiands, 
with my father standing over him with his cane, 
reading him as he sat at work a lecture upon the 
iaius clavusy and pointing to the precise part of the 
waistband where he was determined to have it 
sewed on. 

Leave we my mother — (truest of all the Poco- 
curantes of her sex !) — careless about it, as about 
everything else in the world which concerned her; 
— that is, — indifferent whether it n^'as done this 
way or that,-^rovided it was but done at all. 
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Leave we Slop likewise to the full profits of all 
my dishonours. 

Leave we poor Le Fevre to recover, and get 
Aoine from Marseilles as he can ; — and last of all, 
— ^because the hardest of all, 

Let us leave, if possible, myself: — ^but 'tis 
impossible ; — I must go along witli you to the end 
of the work. 

CHAPTER XXL 

. If the reader has not a clear conception of the 
rood and a half of ground which lay at the bot- 
tom of my uncle Toby's kitchen garden, and which 
was the scene of so many of his delicious hours, 
— ^the fault is not in me, — ^but in his imagination ; 
— ^for I am sure I gave him so minute a descrip- 
tion, I was almost ashamed of it. 

When Fate was looking forwards, one afternoon, 
into the great transactions of future times, — and 
recollected for what purposes this little plot, by a 
decree fast bound down in iron, had been destined 
— she gave a nod to Nature ; — 'twas enough, — 
Nature threw half a spadeful of her kindliest com- 
post upon it, with just so mitch clay in it as to re- 
tain the forms of angles and indenting, and so 
lUtle of it, too, as not to cling to the spade, and 
render works of so much glory nasty in foul wea- 
ther. 

My uncle Toby came down, as the reader has 
been informed, with plans along with him, of 
ahnost every fortified town in Italy and Flanders ; 
so let the Duke of Marlborough, or the Allies, 
have set down before what town they pleased, my 
uncle Toby was prepared for them. 

His way, which was the simplest one in the 
world, was this : — as soon as ever a town was in. 
vested — (but sooner when the design was known) 
—to take the plan of it (let it be what town it 
would)— and enlarge it upon a scale to the exact size 
of his bowling-green ; upon the surface of which, 
by means of a large roll of packthread, and a num- 
ber of small piquets driven into the ground, at the 
several angles and redans, he transferred the lines 
from his paper; then, taking the profile of the 
place, with its works, to determine tiie depths and 
slopes of the ditches, — ^the talus of the ghuns, and 
the precise height of the several banqueties, para- 
pets, &c., — ^he set the Corporal to work; and 
sweetly went it on. The nature of the soU^ — ^the 
nature of the work itself, — and above all, the good 
nature of my uncle Toby, sitting by from morning 
to night, and chatting kindly with the Corporal 
upon past-done deed^left labour little else but 
the ceremony of the name. 

When the place was finished in this manner, 
and put into a proper posture of defence, — ^it was 
invested ; — and my uncle Toby and the Corporal 
began to run their first parallel. I beg I may not be 
interrupted in my story, by being told Thai the 
first parallel should be at least three hundred toiset 
distant from the main body of the pkufe, — and 
that I have not left a single inch for it ; — for my 
uncle Toby took the liberty of encroaching upon 
bis kitchen-garden, for the sake of enlarging his 
works on the bowling-green ; and, for that reason, 
generally ran his first and second parallels betwixt 
two rows of his cabbages and his cauliflowers : the 
conveniences and inconveniences of which will be 
considered at large in the history of my uncle 
Toby's and the Corporal's campaigns, of which 



this I'm now writing is but a sketch, and will be 
finished, if I conjecture right, in three pages (but 
there is no guessing). The campaigns themselves 
will take up as many books ; and therefore I ap- 
prehend it would be hangine too great a weight of 
one kind of matter in so fiunsy a performance as 
this to rhapsodize them, as I once intended, into 
the body of the work ; — surely they had better be 
printed apart. We'll consider the affair ; so take 
the follo^ving sketch of them in the mean time : — 

CHAPTER XXn. 

When the town, with its works, was finished,, 
my uncle Toby and the Corporal began to run 
their first parallel, not at random, or any how, — 
but from tiie same points and distances uie Allies 
had begun to run theirs ; and regulating their 
approaches and attacks by the accounts my uncie 
Toby received from the daily papers,— they went 
on, during the whole siege, step by step, with the 
Allies. 

When the Duke of Marlborough made a lodg- 
ment, — ^my uncle Toby made a lodgment too : — and 
when the face of a bastion was battered down, or 
a defence ruined, — ^the Corporal took his mattock 
and did as mudi, — ^and so on ; — gaining ground,, 
and making themselves masters of the works, one 
after another, till the town feU into their hands. 

To one who took pleasure in the happy state of 
others, there could not hare been a greater sight 
in the world than on a post-morning, in which a 
practicable breach had been made by the Duke of 
Marlborough in the main body of the place, to 
have stood behind the hom-b€»m hedge, and ob- 
served the spirit with which my uncle Toby, with 
Trim behind him, sallied forth ;— the one with the 
Grazette in his hand, — the other with a spade on 
his shoulder, to execute the contents. What an 
honest triumph in my uncle Toby's looks as he 
marched up to the ramparts ! what intense plea- 
sure swinuning in his eye as he stood over the 
Corporal, reading the paragraph ten times over 
to him, as he was at work, lest, peradventure, he 
should make the breach an inch too wide, or leave 
it an inch too narrow I — But when the ehamade 
was beat, and the Corporal helped my uncle up it, 
and followed with the colonic in his hand, to fix 
them upon the ramparts, — Heaven ! Earth ! Sea ! 
— ^but what avail apos^phes? — ^with all your 
elements, wet or dry, ye never compounded so 
intoxicating a draught. 

In this track of happiness, for many years, with- 
out one interruption to it, except now and then when 
the wind continued to blow due west for a week 
or ten days together, which detained the Flanders 
mail, and kept them so long in torture, but still 
it was the torture of the happy : — in this track, 
I say, did my uncle Toby and Trim move for 
many years, every year of which, and sometimes 
every month, from the invention of either one or 
the other of them, adding some new conceit or 
quirk of improvement to their operations, which 
always opened fresh springs of delight in carrying 
them on. 

The first year's campaign was carried on, from 
beginning to end, in the plain and simple method 
I've related. 

In the second year in which my uncle Toby 
took Liege and Ruremond, he thought he might 
afford the expense of four handsome draw-bridges; 
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of two of which I hM,re given an exact deBcription 
in the former part of my work. 

At the latter end of the same year he added a 
couple of gates with portcullises : — ^these last were 
converted afterwards into orgues, as the better 
tiling ; and, during the winter of the same year, 
my uncle Toby, instead of a new suit of clothes, 
which he always had at Christmas, treated himself 
with a handsome sentry-box, to stand at the cor- 
ner of the bowling-green, betwixt which point and 
the foot of the glacis, there was left a little kind of 
an esplanade, for him and the Corporal to confer 
and hold councils of war upon. 

The sentry-box was in case of rain. 

All these were painted white three times over 
tke ensuing spring, which enabled my uncle Toby 
t» take the field mtii gfeat splendour. 

My father would ofton say to Yorick that, if any 
mortal in the whole univene had done such a 
thing except his brother Toby, it would have been 
looked upon by the world as one of the most re- 
fined satires upon the parade and prancing manner 
in which Louis XIV., from the beginning of the 
war, but particularly that very year, had taken 
the field. But 'tis not my brother Toby's na- 
ture, kind soul I my fitther would add, to insult 
any one. 

——But let us go on. 

CHAPTBR XXm. 

I MUST observe that, although in ^e first year's 
campaign the word town is often mentioned — ^yet 
there was no town at that time within the polygon; 
that addition was not made till the summer fol- 
lowing the spring in which the bridges and sentry, 
box were painted, which was the third year of my 
uncle Toby's campaigns, — ^when, upon his taking 
Amberg, Bonn, and Rhinberg, and Huy and Lim- 
bourg, one after another, a thought came into the 
Corporal's head that to talk of taking so many 
towns without one town to show for it — was a very 
nonsensical way of going to work ; and so proposed 
to my imele Toby that they should have a little 
niodcd of a town built for them — ^to be run up toge- 
l^er of slit deals, and then painted, and clapped 
within the interior polygon to serve for all. 

My uncle Toby felt the good of the project in- 
stantly, and instantly agreed to it ; but with the 
addition of two singular improvements, of which he 
was almost as proud as if he had been the original 
inventor of the project itself. 

The one was to have the town built exactly in 
the style of those of which it was most likely to be 
the representative ; — with grated windows, and the 
gable-ends of the houses facing the streets, &c., — 
as those in Ghent and Bruges, and the rest of the 
towns in Brabant and Flanders. 

The other was not to have the houses run up 
together, as the Corporal proposed, but to have 
every house independent, to hook on or off, so as 
to form into the plan of whatever town they pleased. 
—This was put directly into hand ; and many and 
many a look of mutiud congratulation was ex- 
changed between my uncle Toby and the Corporal, 
as the carpenter did the work. 

-*^It answered prodigiously the next summer ; 
—the town was a perfect Proteus. It was Landen, 
and Trerebach, and Santvliet, and Drusen, and 
Hagenau ; — and then it was Ostend, and Menin, 
and Aetii,and Dendermond. 



—Surely, never did any toum act somanyparts, 
since Sodom and Gromorrah, as my unde Toby's 
town did. 

In the fourth year, my uncle Toby, thinking a 
town looked foolishly without a church, added 
a very fine one with a steeple. Trim was for 
having bells in it.— My uncle Toby said the 
metal had better be cast into cannon. 

This led the way, the next campaign, for half- 
a-dozen brass field-pieces, to be phmted three and 
three on each side of my uncle Toby's sentry-box; 
and in a short time, these led the way for a train 
somewhat larger — and so on — (as must always be 
the case in hobby-horsical affiftirs) from pieces of 
half an inch bore, till it came at last to my Other's 
jack-boots. 

The next year, which was that in which Lille 
was besieged, and at the dose of which both Ghent 
and Bruges fell into our hands — my uncle Toby 
was sadly put to it for proper ammunition, — I say 
proper anunnnition — ^because his great artilleiy 
would not bear powder ; and 'twas well for the 
Shandy family they would not. For so full were 
the papers, from the beginning to the end of the 
siege, of the incessant firings kept np by the be- 
siegers ; and so heated was my unde Toby's ima- 
gination with the accounts of them, that he had 
mfallibly shot away all his estate. 

Something therefore was wanting as a euceeda- 
neum, especially in one or two of the more violent 
paroxysms of the siege, to keep up something like 
a continual firing in the imagination ; — and this 
something, the Corporal, whose prindpal strength 
lay in invention, supplied by an entire new system 
of batteipng of his own — ^without which, this had 
been objected to by miHtaiy critics, to the end of 
the world, as one of the great desiderata of my 
uncle Toby's apparatus. 

This will not be explained the worse for setting 
off, as I generally do, at a little distance from the 
subject. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

With two or three other trinkets, small in 
themselves, but of great regard, which poor Tom, 
the Corpoial's unfortunate brother, had sent him 
over, with the account of his marriage mik the 
Jew's widow, — ^there was 

A Montero-cap, and two Turkish tobacco-pipes. 

The Montero-cap I shall describe by and bye. 
The Turkish tobacco-pipes had nothing particular 
in them ; they were fitted up and ornamented as 
usual with flexible tubes of morocco leather and 
gold wire, and mounted at their ends, the one of 
them with ivory, — ^the other with black ebony, 
tipped with silver. 

My father, who saw all things in lights different 
from the rest of the world, would say to the Corporal 
that he ought to look upon these two presents more 
as tokens of his brother's nicely than his affection. 
Tom did not care. Trim, he would say, to put on 
the cap, or to smoke in the tobaeco-pipe of a Jew. 

God bless your honour, the Corporal would 

say [giving a strong reason to the contrary] — ^how 
can that be 1 

The Montero-cap was scarlet, of a superfine 
Spanish cloth, dyed in grain, and mounted all 
round with fur, except about four inches in the 
front, which was faced with a light blue, slightly 
embroidered ; — and seemed to have been the pro- 
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perty of a Portugese quarter-master, not of foot 
but of horse, as the word denotes. 

The Corporal was not a little proad of it, as well 
for its own sake, as the sake of the giver, so sel- 
dom or never put it on but upon^o/a-days ; and yet 
never was a Montero-cap put to so many uses ; for 
in all controverted points, whether military or 
eolinary, provided the Corporal was sure he was 
in the right — ^it was either his oath — ^his wa§er — or 
his gift, 

^~'Twas his gift in the present case. 

I'll be bound, said the Corporal, speaking to 
himself, to give away my Montero-cap to the first 
beggar who comes to the door, if I do not manage 
th» matter to his honour's satisfaction. 

The completion was no farther off than the 
very next morning ; which was that of the storm 
of the counter-scarp betwixt the Lower Deule, to 
the right, and the gate of St. Andrew y — and on 
the left between St. Magdalen's and the river. 

As this was the most m^norable attack in the 
whole war — ^the most gallant and obstinate on both 
sides — ^and, I must add, the most bloody too (for 
it cost the Allies thooiselTes, that morning, above 
elev^i hundred men) — ^my uncle Toby prepared 
himself for it with a more than ordinary solemnity. 

The eve which preceded, as my uncle Toby went 
to bed, he ordered his Ramillies wig, which had 
Iain, inside out, for many years, in the comer of 
an old campaigning trunk, which stood by his bed- 
side, to be taken out and laid upon the Ud of it, 
ready for the morning ; — and the very first thing 
lie did, in his shirt, when he had stepped out of 
bed, my uncle Toby, after he had turned the 
lough side outwards-^put it on^ — This done, he 
proceeded next to his breeches ; and, having but- 
toned the waistband, he forthwith buckled on his 
sword-belt, and had got his sword half way in — 
when he considered he should want shaving ; and 
that it would be very inconvenient doing it with 
his sword on — so took it off. In essaying to put 
on his regimental-coat and waistcoat, my uncle 
Toby found the same objection in his wig ; — so that 
. went off too. — So that, what with one thing and 
what with another, as it always falls out when a 
man is in the most haste — 'twas ten o'clock (which 
was half an hour later than his usual time) oefore 
my uncle Toby sallied out. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Mt uncle Toby had scarce turned the comer of 
his yew-hedge, which separated his kitchen-garden 
from his bowling-green, when he perceived the 
Corporal had begun the attack without him. 

Let me stop and give you a picture of the Cor- 
poral's apparatus, and of the Corporal himself in 
the height of the attack, just as it struck my uncle 
Toby, as he turned towards the sentry-box, where 
the Corporal was at work, — for in nature there is 
not such another ; — nor can any combination of all 
that is grotesque and whimsical in her works pro- 
duce its equal. 

The Corporal— 

— Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of genius, 
for he was your kinsman : — 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodness, for 
he was your brother. — Oh, Corporal I had I diee, 
but now, — now, that I am able to give thee a 
dinner and protection, how would I cherish thee ! 
Thou shouldst wear thy Montero-cap every hour 



of the day, and every day of the week ; — and, when 
it was worn out, I would purchase thee a couple 
like it. — But alas ! alas ! aJas ! now that I can do 
this in spite of their reverences, — the occasion is 
lost, — ^for thou art gone ; thy genius fled up to the 
stars whence it came — and that warm heart of 
thine, with all its generous and oper. vessels, com? 
pressed into a clod of the valley! 

But what, — what is this, to tnat future and 
dreaded page, where I look towards the velvet 
pall, decorated with the military ensigns of thy 
Master, — ^the first, — the foremost of created 
beings ; — where I shall see thee, fiiithf ul servant 1 
laying his sword and scabbard, with a trembling 
hand, across his cofiin, and then returning pale as 
ashes to the door, to take his mourning-horse by 
the bridle, to follow his hearse, as he directed 
thee: — ^where all my father's systems shall be 
baffled by his sorrows ; and, in spite of his philo- 
sophy, I shall behold him, as he inspects the 
lacquered plate, twice taking his spectacles from 
off his nose, to wipe away &e dew which nature 
has shed upon them. — When I see him cast in the 
rosemary with an air of disconsolation, which cries 
through my ears, — Toby ! in what comer of the 
world shall I seek thy fellow ! 

— Gracious powers I which erst have opened 
the lips of the dumb in his distress, and made the 
tongue of the stammerer speak plain, — when I 
shall arrive at this dreaded page, deid not with 
me, theB| with a stinted hand. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

Thb Corporal, who the night before had re- 
solved in his mind to supply the grand desideratum 
of keeping up something like an incessant firing 
upon the enemy during the heat of the attacky— 
had no further idea in his fancy, at that time, than 
a contrivance of sunoking tobacco against the town, 
out of one of my uncle Toby's six field-pieces^ 
which were planted on each side of his sentry-box; 
the means of effecting which occurring to his 
fancy at the same time, though he* had pledged his 
cap, he thought it in no danger frcnn the miscar- 
riage of his projects. 

Upon turning it this way and that a little in hit 
mind, he soon began to find out that, by means of 
his two Turkish tobacco-pipes, with the supple- 
ment of three smaller tubes of wash-leather at 
each of their lower ends, to be tagged by the same 
number of tin-pipes fitted to the touch-holes, and 
sealed with clay next the cannon, and then tied 
hermetically with waxed silk at their several in- 
sertions into the morocco tube,-^he should be i^>le 
to fire the six field-pieces altogether, and with the 
same ease as to fire one* 

— Let no man say from what tags and jags 
hints may not be cut out for the advancement of 
human knowledge. Let no man, who has read 
my father's first and second beds of justice, ever 
nseup and say again, from collision of what kinds of 
bodies light may or may not be struck out, to carry 
the arts and sciences up to perfection. Heaven ! 
thou knowest how I love them ; — ^thou knowest 
the secrets of my heart, and that I would this 

moment give my shirt Thou art a fool. Shandy, 

said Eugenius, for thou hast but a dozen in the 
world : — ^and 'twill break thy set. 

No matter for that, Eugenius; I would give 
the shirt off my back to be burnt into tinder, were 
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it only to sfttisf j one feverish inquirer, How many 
sparks, at one good stroke, a good ftint and steel 
could strike into the tail of it. — Think ye not that, 
in striking these in^ — ^he might, peradventure, 
strike sometliing out 9 as sure as a gun. 

— But this project by the bye. 

The Corporal sat up the best part of the night, 
in bringing hii to perfection ; and having made a 
sufficient proof of his cannon, with charging them 
to the top with tobacco— he went with content, 
ment to bed. 

CHAPTER XXYIL 

The CJorporal had slipped out about ten minutes 
before my uncle Toby, in order to fix his appa- 
ratus, and just give the enemy a shot or two before 
my uncle Toby came. 

He had drawn the six field-pieces, for this end, 
all close up together in front of my uncle Toby's 
sentry-box, leaving only an interval of about a 
yard and a half betwixt the three, on the right 
and left, for the convenience of charging, &c. — 
and for the sake, possibly, of two batteries, which 
he might think double the honour of one. 

In tile rear, and lacing this opening, with his 
back to the door of the sentry-box, for fear of 
being flanked, had the Corporal wisely taken his 
post. He held the ivory pipe, appertaining to the 
battery on the right, betwixt the finger and thumb 
•f Ids right himd ; — and the ebony pipe tipped 
with silver, which appertained to the battery on 
the left, betwixt the finger and thumb of the otiier; 
and with his right koee fixed firm upon the 
ground, as if in the front rank of his platoon, was 
the Corporal, with his Montero-cap upon his head, 
furiously playing off his two cross-batteries at the 
same time against the counter-guard, which &ced 
the counter-scarp, where the attack was to be 
made that morning. His first intention, as I said, 
was no more than giving the enemy a single 
puff or two ; — ^but the pleasure of the puffs, as well 
as the puiffing, had insensibly got hold of tiie Cor- 
poral, and drawn him on from puff to puff into the 
very height of the attack, by the time my uncle 
Toby joined him. 

'Twas well for my father that my uncle Toby 
had not his will to make that day. 

CHAPTER XXVni. 

My uncle Toby took the ivory pipe out of the 
Corporal's hand ; — looked at it for half a minute, 
and returned it. 

In less than two minutes, my uncle Toby took 
the pipe from the Corporal again, and raised it 
half-way to his mouth, — ^then hastily gave it back 
a second time. 

The Corporal redoubled the attack ; — my uncle 
Toby smiled, — then looked grave, then smiled for 
a moment, — then looked serious for a long time. 

— Give me hold of the ivory pipe. Trim, said 

my uncle Toby. My uncle Toby put it to his 

lips, — drew it back directly, — gave a peep over 
tile hombeam-hedge.r~ Never did my uncle Toby's 
mouth water so much for a pipe in his life. — 
My uncle Tobv retired into the sentry-box with 
the pipe in his nand. 

Dear uncle Toby ! don't go into the sentry-box 
with the pipe ; — ^there's no trusting a man's self 
with such a thing in such a comer. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I BB6 the reader will assist me here to wheel off 
my uncle Toby's ordnance behind the scenes ^to 
remove his sentry-box, and clear the theatre, if 
possible, of horn- works and half-moons, and get the 
rest of his military apparatus out of the way ; — 
that done, my dear finend Grarrick, we'll snuff the 
candles bright, — sweep the stage with a new 
broom,— draw up the curtain, and exhibit my uncle 
Toby dressed in a new character, throughout 
which the world can have no idea how he wiU act : 
and yet, if pity be akin to love, — and bravery no 
alien to it, you have seen enough of my uncle 
Toby, in tiiese, to trace these fajiiily likenesses 
betwixt the two passions (in case there is one) to 
your heart's content. 

Vain science ! thou assistest us in no case of 
this kind, — and thou puzzlest us in every one. 

There was, madam, in my uncle Toby, a single- 
ness of heart, which misled him so far out of the 
little serpentine tracks in which things of this 
nature usually go on, — you can have no conception of 
it ; with this there was a plainness and simplicity 
of thinking, with such an unmistrusting ignorance 
of the plies and foldings of the heart of woman ;— 
and so naked and defenceless did he stand before 
yon (when a siege was out of his head) that you 
might have stood behind any one of your serpen- 
tine walks, and shot my uncle Toby ten times in a 
day, through his liver ; if nine times in a day, 
madam, had not served your purpose. 

With all this, madam, — and what confounded 
everything as much on the other hand, my uncle 
Toby had that unparalleled modesty of nature I 
once told you of, and which, by the bye, stood 
eternal sentry upon his feelings, that you might as 

soon But where am I going ! These reflections 

crowd in upon me ten pages at least too soon, and 
take up that time which I ought to bestow upon 
facts. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the few legitimate sons of Adam, whose 
breasts never felt what the sting of love was— 
(maint^ning, first, all misogonists to be bastards) 
— the greatest heroes of ancient and modem story 
have carried off amongst them nine parts in ten 
of the honour ; and I wish, for their sakes, I had 
the key of my study, out of the draw-well, only for 
five minutes, to tell you their names ; — ^recollect 
them I cannot, — so be content to accept of these^ 
for the present, in their stead. 

Th^ was the great king Aldrovandus, and 
Bosphorus, and Cappadocius, and Dardanus, and I 
Pontus, and Asius, — to say nothing of the iron- | 
hearted Charles the Xllth, whom uie countess of 
K***** herself could make nothing of. — There i 
was Babylonicus, and Mediterraneus, and PoUx- | 
ones, and Persicus, and Prusicus ; not one of 
whom (except Cappadocius and Pontus, who were 
both a Kttie suspected) ever once bowed down his 
breast to the goddess. — The truth is, they had all 
of them something else to do ; — and so had my 
uncle Toby,— till Fate,— till Fate, I say, envying 
his name tiie glory of being handed down to pos- 
terity with Aldbx)vandus's and the rest, — she basely 
patched up the peace of Utrecht. 

— Believe me, sirs, 'twas the worst deed she 
did that year. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Akongst the many ill consequences of the treaty 
of Utrecht, it was within a point of giving my uncle 
Toby a surfeit of sieges ; Mid though he recovered 
his appetite afterwarcls, yet Calais itself left not a 
deeper scar in Mary's heart than Utrecht upon 
my uncle Toby's. To the end of his life he never 
could hear Utrecht mentioned upon any account 
whatever, — nor so much as read an article of news 
extracted out of the Utrecht Gazette, without 
fetching a sigh, as if his heart would break in 
twain. H 

My father, who was a great motive-monger, And 
consequently a very dangerous person for a man 
to sit by, either laughing or crying, — ^for he gene- 
rally knew your motive for doing both much better 
than you knew it yourself, — would always console 
my uncle Toby, upon these occasions, in a way 
which showed plainly he imagined my uncle Toby 
grieved for nodiing in the whole affair so much as 

the loss of his Hobby- Hobse. Never mind, 

brother Toby, he would say, — ^by God's blessing 
we shall have another war break out again some 
of these days, and, when it does, the belligerent 
powers, if they would hang themselves, cannot 
keep us out of play. — I defy 'em, my dear Toby, 
he would add, to take countries without taking 
towns^ — or towns without sieges. 

My uncle Toby never took uiis back-stroke of my 
&ther's at his Hobbt-Hobse kindly. — He thought 
the stroke ungenerous ; and the more so because 
in striking the horse, he hit the rider too, and in 
the most dishonourable part a blow could fall ; so 
that, upon these occasions, he always laid down his 
pipe upon the table with more fire to defend him- 
self than common. 

I told the reader, this time two years, that my 
ttncle Toby was not eloquent ; and in the very 
same page gave an instance to the contrary. — I 
repeat the observation, and a fact which con- 
tradicts it again. — He was not eloquent, — it was 
not easv for my uncle Toby to make long harangues, 
— and he hated florid ones ; but there were occa- 
sions where the stream overflowed the man, and 
ran so counter to its usual course that, in some 
parts, my uncle Toby, for a time, was at least 
equal to Tertullus; — ^but in others, in my own 
opinion, infinitely above him. 

My father was so highly pleased with one of 
these apologetical orations of my uncle Toby, which 
he had detivered one evening before him and 
Yorick, that he wrote it down before he went to 
bed. 

I have had the good fortune to meet with it 
Amongst my father's papers, with here and there 
an insertion of his own, betwixt two crooks, thus 
[ ], and it is endorsed, 

Jfy Brother Tobp^t Juttifieation </ his own Principles and 
Conduct in wishing to continue the War, 

I may safely say I have read over this apolo- 
getical oration of my uncle Toby's a hundred times ; 
and think it so fine a model of defence, and shows 
so sweet a temperament of gallantry and good prin- 
ciples in him, that I give it the world, word for 
word (interlineations and all) as I find it. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 
MY UNCLE toby's APOLOGETICAL ORATION. 

I AM not insensible, brother Shandy, that when 
a man, whose profession is arms, wishes, as I have 
done, for war, — it has an ill aspect to tiie world : 
— and tbat, how just and right soever his motives 
and intentions may be, — ^he stands in an uneasy 
posture in vindicating himself from private views 
in doing it. 

For this cause, if a soldier is a prudent man, 
which he may be without being a jot the less braye^ 
he will be sure not to utter his vnab. in the hearing; 
of an enemy ; for, say what he will, an enemy 

will not believe him. He will be cautious of 

doing it even to a friend,^ — ^lest he may suffer in 
his esteem ; — but if his heart is overcharged, and 
a secret sigh for arms must liave its vent, he will 
reserve it for the ear of a brother, whu knows his 
character to the bottom, and what his true notions^ 
dispositions, and principles of honour are. Wha^ 
I hope, I have been in all these^ brother Shandy^ 
would be unbecoming in me to say : — ^much worse, 
I know, have I been than I ought, — and some- 
thing worse, perhaps, than I think : but such as I 
api, you, my dear brother Shandy, who have 
succeed the same breasts with me, — and witili whom 
I have been brought up from the cradle, and ftom 
whose knowledge, from the first hours of our 
boyish pastimesy down to this, I have concealed no 
one action of my life, and scarce a thought in it i 
— such as I am, brother, you must by this time 
know me, with all my vices, and with all my weak- 
nesses too, whether of my age, my temper, my 
passions, or my understanding. 

Tell me then, my dear brother Shandy, upon 
which of them it is that, when I condemned the 
peace of Utrecht, and grieved the war was not 
carried on with vigour a little longer, you should 
think your brother did it upon unworthy views ; 
or that, in wishing for war, he should be bad 
enough to wish more of his fellow-creatures slain, 
— more slaves made, — and more families driven 
from their peaceful habitations, merely for his own 
pleasure.— Tell me, brother Shandy, upon what 

one deed of mine do you ground it. [ The devu 

a deed do I know o/, dear Toby, bvt one for a- 
hundred pounds^ which I lent thee to carry on 
these cursed sieges.} 

If, when I was a school-boy, I could not hear a- 
drum beat, but my heart beat with it, — was it my 
fault ! — Did I pUnt Uie propensity there I— Did I 
sound the alarm withm — or Nature! 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and Parismua 
and Parismenus, and Valentine and Orson, and the- 
Seven Champions of England, were handed around 
the school, — ^were they not all purchased with my 
own pocket-money! — Was that selfish, brother 
Shandy !— When we read over the siege of Trov, 
which lasted ten years and eight months,— though, 
with such a train of artillery as we had at Namur, 
the town might have been carried in a week, — was 
I not as much concerned for the destruction of the 
Greeks and Trojans as any boy of the whole 
school ! — Had I not three strokes of a /ifnito given 
me, two on my right hand, and one on my left, for 
calling Helena a bitch for it !— Did any one of you 
shed more tearsfor Hector !— And when KingPriam 
came to tiie camp to beg his body, and returned 
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weeping back to Troy without it, — ^you know, 
brother, I could not eat mj dinner. 

Did that bespeak me cruel ! — Or, because, 
brother Shandy, my blood flew out into the 
camp, and my heart panted for war, — ^was it a 
proof it could not ache for the distresses of war 
too! 

brother ! tis one thing for a soldier to gather 
laurels,— and 'tis another to scatter cypress^ — 
[ Who told thee, my dear Toby^ that cyprett toot 
used by the ancients on mournful occaeione $ — ] 
'Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a soldier to 
hazard his own life^ — to leap first down into the 
trench where he is sure to be cut in pieces ; — ^Tis 
one thing, froih public spirit and a thirst of glory, 
to enter the breach the first man, — to stand m the 
foremost rank, and march brarely on with drums 
and trumpets, and colours flying about his ears : 
•—'Tis one thing, I say, brother Shandy, to do this ; 
—and 'tis another thmg to reflect on the miseries 
of war : — ^to view the desolations of whole coun- 
tries, and consider the intolerable iktigues and 
hardships which the soldier himself, the instru- 
ment who works them, is forced (for sixpence a 
day if he can get it) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as I was bv you 
in Le Fevre's funeral sermon. That so eoft and 
gentle a creature, bom to love, to mercy, and kind- 
ness, as man is, was not shaped for this 9 — But 
why did you not add, Yorick, if not by nature, 
that he is so by necessity f — For what is war ! 
what is it, YoricK, when fought, as ours has been, 
upon principles of liberty, and upon principles of 
honour — what is it, but the getting together of 
quiet and harmless people, with their swords in 
their hands, to keep the ambitious and the turbulent 
within bounds t — And Heaven is my witness, 
brother Shandy, tiiat the pleasure I have taken in 
tiiese things, and that infinite delight, in particular, 
which has attended my sieges in my bowling-green, 
has arose within me, and I hope, in the GDrporal 
too, from the consciousness we both had that, in 
carrying them on, we were answering the great 
end of our creation. 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

1 TOLD the Christian Reader ; — I say Christian, 
— ^hoping he is one ; and if he is not, I am sorry 
for it ; — and only beg he will consider the matter 
with himself, and not lay the blame entirely upon 

this book ; 1 told him, sir, — for, in good truth, 

when a man is telling a story in the strange way I 
do mine, he is obliged continually to be going back- 
wards and forwards to keep aU tight together in 
the reader's fancy 5 — ^which, for my own part, if I 
did not take heed to do more than at first, there 
is so much unfixed and equivocal matter starting 
up, with so many breaks and gaps in it, — and so 
little service do the stars afibrd, which, neverthe- 
less, I hang up in some of the darkest passages, 
knowing that the world is apt to lose its way with 

'all the lights the sun itself at noon-day can give it, 
— and now you see I am lost myself. 

But 'tia my father's fault ; and whenever my 
brains come to be dissected, you will perceive, 
without spectacles, that he has left a large, uneven 
thread, as you sometimes see in an unsaleable 
piece of cambric, running along the whole length 
of the web, and so unto^Fmrdly you cannot so much 
as cutout a * * (here I hang up a ooufde of lights 



again) or a fillet, or a thumbstall, but it is seen 
or felt. 

Quando id diligentius in liberis proereandU 
cavendum, saith Qurdan. — AU which being con- 
sidered, and that you see 'tis morally impracti- 
cable for me to wind this round to where I set out 

— I begin the chapter over again. 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

I TOLD the Christian reader, in the beginning of 
the chapter which preceded my uncle Toby's 
apologetical oration^ — ^though in a different trope 
from what I shall make use of now, that the peace 
of Utrecht was within an ace of creating the same 
shyness betwixt my uncle Toby and lus Hobby- 
Horse as it did betwixt the Queen and the rest oi 
the confederating Powers. 

There is an indignant way in which a man some- 
times dismounts h£ horse, which as good as says 
to him, — ** I'll go afoot, sir, all the days of my life, 
before I would ride a single mile upon your back 
again." Now, my uncle Toby could not be said to 
dismount his horse in this manner : for, in strict- 
ness of language, he could not be said to dismount 
his horse at all ; — his horse rather flung him — and 
somewhat viciously, which made my uncle Toby 
take it ten times more unkindly. Let this matter 
he settled by state jockies as they like; — it 
created, I say, a sort of shyness betwixt my uncle 
Toby and his Hobby-horse. — He had no occasion 
for him from the month of March to November, 
which was the summer after the articles were 
signed, except it was now and then to take a short 
ride out, just to see that the fortifications and 
harbour of Dunkirk were demolished, according 
to stipulation. 

The French were so backward all that summer 
in setting about that affair ; and Monsieur Tugghe, 
the deputy from the magistrates of Dunkirk, pre- 
sented so many affecting petitions to the Queen, 
beseeching her majesty to cause only her thunder- 
bolts to fall upon the martial works which might 
have incurred her displeasure, — ^but to spare, — ^to 
spare the mole, for the mole's sake ; which, in its 
naked situation, could be no more than an object 
of pity : — and the Queen (who was but a woman) 
being of a pitiful disposition, — and her ministers 
also, they not wishing in their hearts to have the 
town dismantled for these private reasons, 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

* • ♦ « ^ 4> 

so that the whole went heavily on with my uncle 

Toby ; insomuch that it was not within tlu*ee full 
months, after he and the Corporal had constructed 
the town, and put it in a condition to be de- 
stroyed, that the several commandants, commis- 
saries, deputies, negociators, and intendants, would 
permit hiim to set about it. — Fatal interval of 
inactivity ! 

The Corporal was for beginning the demolitioii, 
by making a breach in the ramparts, or main for- 
tifications of the town. No : that will never do. 

Corporal, said my uncle Toby ; for, in going that 
way to work with the town, the English garrison 
will not be safe in it an hour ; because, if the 
French are treacherous, They are as trea- 
cherous as devils, an' please yourhqnour, said the 

Corporal.-: It gives me concern always when I 

hear it. Trim, said my uncle Toby, — for they don't 
want personal bravery ; and if a breach is made 
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in the ramparts, ihey may enter it and make 
themselves masters of the place when they please. 
Let them enter it, said the Corporal, lifting np his 
pioneer's spade in both his hands, as if he was 
going to lay about him with it ; — let them enter, 

an' please your honour, if they dare. In cases 

like this. Corporal, said my uncle Toby, slipping 
his right hand down to the middle of his cane, and 
holding it afterwards truncheon-wise, with his 
fore-finger extended, — ^'tis no part of the conside- 
ration of a commandant what the enemy dare, or 
what they dare not, do ; he must act with prudence. 
We will begin with the outworks, both towards the 
sea and the land, and particularly with Fort Louis, 
the most distant of them all, and demolish it first ; 
—and the rest, one by one, bo^ on our right and 
left, as we retreat towards the town ; — ^then well 
dfflnolish the mole, — ^next fill up the harbour,— 
then retire into the citadel, and blow it up into the 
and having done that. Corporal, we'll embark 



ur 



for England^ ^We are there, quoth the Corporal, 

recollecting himself. Very true, said my uncle 

Toby, loolmig at the church. 



CHAPTER XXXrV 

A DELUSIVE^ delicious consultation or two of 
this kind, betwixt my uncle Toby Mid Trim, upon 
the demolition of Dunkirk, — ^for a moment rallied 
back the ideas of those pleasures which were slip- 
ping from under him. — Still — still all went on 
heavily ; the magic left the mind the weaker ; Still- 
nets, with Silence at her back, entered the solitary 
Mrlour, and drew their gauzy mantle over my uncle 
Toby's head ; and Lisllessness, with her lax fibre 
and undirected eye, sat quietly down beside hun 
in his arm-chair. — No longer Amberg and Rhin- 
berg, and Limbourg, and Huy, and Bonn, in one 
jrear ; and the prospect of Landen,and Trerebach, 
and Drusen, and Dendermond, the next — ^hurried 
on the blood : — ^no longer did saps, and mines, and 
blinds, and gabions, and palisadoes, keep out this 
iabr enemy of man's repose ; — no more could my 
uncle Toby, after passing the French lines, as he 
ate his egg at supper, thence break into the heart 
of France, cross over the Oise, and, with all 
Picardy open behind him, march up to the gates 
of Paris, and fall asleep with nothing but ideas of 
glory : — no more was he to dream he had fixed 
^e royal standard upon the tower of the Bastile, 
a^d awake with it streaming in his head : 

Softer visions, gentler vibrations, stole 

sweetly in upon his slumbers ; the trumpet of war 
fell out of his hands ; he took up the lute, sweet 
instrument ! of all others the most delicate I the 
most difficult ! — How wilt thou touch it, my dear 
imcle Toby 1 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Now because I have once or twice said, in my 
inconsiderate way of talking, that I was confident 
the following memoirs of my uncle Toby's court- 
ship of Widow Wadman, whenever I got time to 
write them, would turn out one of the most com- 
plete systems, both of the elementary and practical 
part of love and love-making, that ever' was 
addressed to the world — are you to imagine, from 
thence, that I shall set out with a description of 
iehat love is: whether part god and pairt devil ! 
as Plotinus will have it ; 

— Or, by a more critical equation, and supposing 



the whole of love to be as ten, to determine with 
Ficinus, ^ How manp parts of it the one 9 and how 
many the other 9" or whether it is ail of it rnie 
great devil, from head to taU ! as Plato has taken 
upon him to pronounce ; concerning which conceit 
of his I shall not offer my opinion : — ^but my 
opinion of Plato is this — that he appears, from this 
instance, to have been a man of much the same 
temper and way of reasoning with Doctor Baynyard ; 
who, being a great enemy to blisters, as imagining 
that half a dozen of 'em on at once would £aw a 
man as surely to his grave as a hearse-and-six— 
rashly concluded that Uie devil himself was nothing 
in the world but one great bouncing Cantharis, 

I have nothing to say to people who allow them- 
selves this monstrous Uberty in arguing, but what 
Nazianzen cried out (that iS| polemic»Uy) to Phi- 
lagrius: 

"EJye I Orare! ' lis fine reasoning^ sir, indeed! 
— Sti <pi\o<ro<puT hf nd^wi, and most nobly do you 
aim at truth when ycu philosophiMe about it in 
your moods, and passions. 

Nor is it to be imagined, for ^e same rea8<m, I 
should stop to inquire whether love is a disease — 
or embroU myselSf with Rhasis and Diosoorides, 
whether the seat of it is in the brain or liver ; — 
because this would lead me on to an examination 
of the two very opposite manners in which patients 
have been tr^ted — the one, of Aetius, who always 
began with a cooling clyster of hemp-seed and 
bruised cucumbers; and followed on with thin 
potations of water-lilies and purslane, to which he 
added a pinch of snuff of the herb Hanca ; and, 
where Aetius durst venture it, his — ^topaz-ring. 

— The other, that of Gordonius, who, in his cap. 
15, de Amore, directs they should be thrashed, 
'^ ad putorem usque,** — till they stink again. 

These are the disquisitions which my £ither, who 
had laid in a 'great stock of knowledge of this kind, 
will be very busy with in the progress of my uncle 
Toby's affairs. I must anticipate thus much :— > 
that from his theories of love (with which, by the 
way, he contrived to crucify my uncle Toby's 
mind almost as much as his amours themselves) 
— he took a single step into practice ; and, by 
means of a camphorated cere-cloth, which he found 
means to impose upon the tailor for buckram, 
whilst he was making my uncle Toby a new pair 
of breeches, he produced Gordonius's effect upon 
my uncle Toby, without the disgrace. 

What changes this produced will be read in its 
proper place : all that is needful to be added to the 
anecdote is this : — that, whatever effect it had upon 
my uncle Toby, it had a vile effect upon the house ; 
and if my uncle Toby had not smoked it down 
as he did, it might mtve had a vile effect upon 
my father too. 

CHAPTER XXXYL 
'Twill come out of itself, by and bye. — All I 
contend for is that I am not obliged to set out with 
a definition of what love is ; and so long as I can 
go on with my storv intelligibly, with the help of 
the word itself, without any other idea to it than 
what I have in common with the rest of the world, 
why should I differ from it a moment before the 
time t — When I can get on no further — and find 
myself entangled on all sides of this mystic laby- 
rinth — my opinion will then come in, in course— 
and lead me out. 
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At present, I hope, I ahall be sufficiently under- 
stood in telling the reader my uncle Toby fell in 
love, 

—Not that the phrase is at all to my liking : for 
to say a man \b fallen in love — or that he is deeply 
in love ; or up to the ears in love ; and sometimes 
even over head and ears in it — carries an idio- 
matical kind of implication that love is a thing 
below a man. — This is recurring again to Plato's 
opinion, which, with all his divinityship— I hold to 
be damnable and heretical ; — and so much for 
that 

Let love, therefore^ be what it will, — my uncle 
Toby feU into it. 

— ^And possibly, gentle reader, with such a 
temptation^ — so wouTdst thou ; — ^for never did thy 
eyes behold, or thy concupiscence covet, anything 
in this world more ooncupiscible than Widow 
Wadman» 

CHAPTER XXXVn. 

To conceive this right,— call for pen and ink ; — 
here's paper ready to your hand.---Sit down, sir, 
paint her to your own mind ; — as like your mistress 
as you can, — as unlike your wife as your conscience 
will let you^ — 'tis dl one to me, — ^please but your 
own fancy in it.* 



—Was ever anything in nature so sweet ! — so 
exquisite ! 

— Then, dear sir, how could my uncle Toby 
resist it! 

Thrice happy book I thou wilt have one page, at 
least, within thy covers, wliich Malice will not 
blacken, and which Ignorance cannot misrepresent. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

As Susannah was informed by an express from 
Mrs. Bridget, of my uncle Toby's falling in love 
with her mistress fifteen days before it £ippened, 
— ^the contents of which express Susamiah com- 
municated to my mother the next day, — ^it has just 
f'ven me an opportunity of entering upon my uncle 
oby's amours a fortnight before their existence. 

I have an article of news to tell you, Mr. Shandy, 
quoth my mother, which will surprise you greatly. — 

Now my father was then holding one of his 
second beds of justice, and was musing within 
himself about the hardships of matrimony, as my 
mother broke silence. 

— My brother Toby, qaoth she, is going to be 
married to Mrs. Wadman 1 

^Then he will never, quoth my father, be 

able to lie diagonally in his bed again, as long as 
he lives. 

It was a consuming vexation to my father that 
my mother never asked the meaning of a thing slie 
did not understand. 

— That she is not a woman of science, my father 
would say, is her misfortune ; — ^but she might ask 
a question. 

* A page is here left Uank in the ori^aL 



My mother never did. — In short, she went out 
of the world, at last, without knowing whether it 
turned round or stood stUl, — My father had offi- 
ciously told her, above a thousand times, which 
way it was ; — ^but she always forgot. 

For these reasons, a discourse seldom went on 
much farther betwixt them than a proposition, — 
a reply, — and a rejoinder ; at the end of which, 
it generally took breath for a few minutes (as in 
the affair of , the breeches) and then went on again. 

If he marries, 'twill be the worse for us, quoth 
ray mother. 

-Not a cherry-stone, said my father; — ^he 

may as well batter away his means upon that as 
an}'thing else. 

To be sure, said my mother. So here 

ended the proposition, — ^the reply, — and the re- 
joinder, I told you of. 

It will be some amusement to him, too, said 

my father. 

A very great one, answered my mother, ii 

he should have children. i 

Lord have mercy upon me 1 said my father 

to himself * * * ♦ ♦ 






* 



* 
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* 



CHAPTER XL. 

I AM now beginning to get fairly into my work ; 
and by the help of a vegetable diet, with a few of 
the cold seeds, I make no doubt but I shall be able 
to go on with my uncle Toby's story, and my own, 
in a tolerably straight line. Now, 




nv. T. S. 



SeiU. T. S. 



These were the four lines I moved in through 
my first, second, third, and fourth volumes.— In 
the fifth volume I have been verjr good,— the pre- 
cise line I have described in it being this : — 



c c c 



c c 




By which it appears that, except at the curve, 
marked A, where I took a trip to Navarre ; — and 
the indented curve B, which is the short airing 
when I was there with the Lady Baussiere and her 
page, — I have not taken the least frisk of a digres- 
sion, till John de la Casse's devils led me the 
round you see marked D ; — ^for as for c c c ect 
they are nothing but parenUieses^ and the common 
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ins and outs incident to the lives of the greatest 
ministers of state ; and when compared with what 
men have done.— or with my own transgressions 
at the letters A B D, — ^they vanish into nothing. 

In this last volume I have done hetter still, — 
for £rom the end of Le Fevre's episode, to the 
beginning of my micle Toby's campaigns, — I have 
scarce stepped a yard out of my way. 

If I mend at this rate, it is not impossible, — by 
the good leave of his grace of Benevento's devils, 
— but I may arrive hereafter at the excellency of 
going even on thus : — 

which is a line drawn as straight as I could draw 
it by a writm^-master's ruler (borrowed for that 
purpose) tummg neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. 



This riffht line, — ^the pathway for Christians to 
walk in ! say Divines, 

The emblem of moral rectitude! says 

Cicero, 

The best line ! say cabbage-planters, ^is the 

shortest line, says Archimedes,which can be drawn 
from one given point to another. 

I wish your ladyships would lay this matter to 
heart, in your next birth-day suits ! 

— ^What a journey ! 

Pray can you tell me, — ^that is, without anger, 
before I write my chapter upon straight lines,-^ 
by what mistake, — ^who told them so,— or how it 
has come to pass, that your men of wit and genius 
have all along confounded this line widi the line of 
gravitation^ 



VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

No ; — I think I said I would write two volumes 
every year, provided the vile cough which then 
tormented me, and which to this hour I dread 
worse than the devil, would but give me leave ; — 
and in another place— (but where, I can't recollect 
aow) speaking of my book as a machijiey and laying 
my pen and ruler down cross-wise upon the table, 
in order to gain the greater credit to it, — I swore 
it should be kept a-going at that rate these forty 
years, if it pleased but the Fountain of Life to bless 
me so long with health and good spirits. 

Now, as for my spuits, little have I to lay to their 
charge, — ^nay, so very little (unless the mounting 
me upon a long stick and playing the fool with 
me nineteen hours out of the twenty-four, be 
iMMSusations) — ^that, on the contrary, I have much 
^much to thank 'em for. Cheerily have ye made 
me tread the path of life with all the burdens o 
it (except its cares) upon my back : in no one 
moment of my existence, that I npmember, have 
ye once deserted me, or tinged the objects which 
came in my way, either with sable, or with a sickly 
sreen : in dangers, ye gilded my horizon .with 
hope ; and when Death himself knocked at my 
door, — ^ye bade him come again : and in so gay a 
tone of careless indifference did ye do it, that he 
doubted of his commission. 

^ — ^There must certainly bo some mistake in 
this matter," quoth he. 

Now there is nothing in this world I abominate 
Worse than to be interrupted in a story ; — and I 
was that moment telling Eugenius a most tawdry 
one, in my way, of a nun who fancied herself a 
shell-fish ; and of a monk damned for eating a 
muscle ; and was showing him the grounds and 
justice of the procedure. 

" ^Did ever so grave a personage get into so 

vile a scrape f ' quoth Death. Thou hast had a 

narrow escape, Tristram, said Eugenius, taking 
told of my hand as I finished my story.- 



But there is no living, Eugenius, replied I, at 
this rate ; for as this son of a whore has found out 
my lodgings, 

-You call him rightly, said Eugenius ; — for 

hy Sin, we are told, he entered the world. 1 care 



not which way he entered, quoth I, provided he be 
not in such a hurry to take me out with him,— > 
for I have forty volumes to write, and forty 
thousand things to say and do, which nobody in 
the world will say and do for me, except thyself ; 
and as thou seest he has got me by the throat (for 
Eugenius could scarce hear me speak across the 
table) and that I am no match for him in the open 
field, had I not better, whilst these few scattered 
spirits remain, and these two spider legs of mine 
(holding one of them up to him) are able to sup- 
port me, — ^had I not better, Eugenius, fly for my 

life! 'Tis my advice, my dear Tristram, said 

Eugenius. Then, by Heaven ! I will lead him 

a dance he little thinks of; — ^for I will gallop, 
quoth I, without looking once behind me, to the 
banks of the Graronne ; — and if I hear him clatter- 
ing at my heels, — I'll scamper away to Mount 
Vesuvius ; — ^thence to Joppa, and from Joppa to 
the world's end ; where, it he follows me. I pray 
God he may breaJc his neck. 

He runs more risk there, said Eugenius, than 
thou. 

Eugenius's wit and affection brought blood into 
the cheek whence it had been some months 
banished : — ^'twas a vile moment to bid adieu in : 

he led me to my chaise. AlUms! said I ;— the 

post-boy gave a crack with his whip, — off I went 
like a cannon, and at half a dozen bounds got into 
Dover. 

CHAPTER IL 

Now, hang it I quoth I, as I looked towards the 
French coas^— a man should know something of 
his own country, too, before he goes abroad ; — ^and 
I never gave a peep into Rochester church, or 
took notice of the dock of Chatham, or visited St. 
Thomas at Canterbury, though they all three lay 
in my way. 

— But mine, indeed, is a particular case. 

— So, without arguing the matter further with 
Thomas o' Becket, or any one else, — I skipped into 
the boat, and in five minutes we got under sail, 
and scudded away like the wind. 

Pray, captain, quoth I, as I was going down 
into the cabin, is a man never overtaken by death 
in this passage 1«-—. 
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Whv, there in not time for a man to be sick in 

it, reamed he. What a cursed liar ! for I am 

dck as a horse, quoth I, already. What a brain! 

«— upside down! — ^hevday!— the cells are broke 
loose one into anotiier, and the blood, and the 
lymph, and the nervous juices, with the fixed and 
volatile salts, are all jumbled into one mass 1 — sood 
G — 1 everything turns round in it like a thou- 
sand whirlpools.— I*d give a shilling to know if I 
shan't write the clearer for it — Sick ! sick I sick 1 
sick ! 

When shall we get to land, captain I — they have 
hearts like stones. — I am deadly sick ! — ^Ueach 
me that thing, boy : — *tis the most discomfiting 
sickness — —I wish I was at the bottom ! — madam, 

how is it with vou ! Undone ! undone ! un — 

! undone, sir.— *What! the first time! 

No ; 'tis the second, third, sixth, tenth time, sir 
—Hey-day ! — what a trampling over-head I— 
Hollo ! cabin-boy ! what's the matter I 

The wind chopped about. S'death ! — then I 

shall meet him full in the face. 

What luck ! 'tis chopped about again, mas- 
ter. the "devil chop it ! 

Captain, quoth she, for Heaven's sake, let us 
get ashore. 

CBAFTER m. 

It is a great inconvenience to a man, in a baste, 
that there are three distinct roads between Calais 
and Paris ; in behalf of which, there is so much 
to be said by the several deputies from the towns 
which lie along them, that half a day is easily lost 
in settlinewhich you'll take. 

First, The road by Lille and Arras, which is 
the most about, — ^but most interesting and in- 
structing : 

The Second, that by Amiens ; which you may 
go, if you would see Chantilly. 

And that by Beauvais, which you may go if you 
will. 

For this reason, a great many choose to go by 
Beauvais. 

CHAPTER IV. 

"Now, before I quit Calais," a travel-writer 
would say, " it would not be amiss to give some 
account of it." — Now I think it very much amiss 
—that a man cannot go quietly through a town 
and let it alone, when it does not meddle with 
him, but that he must be turning about, and 
drawing his pen at every kennel he crosses over, 
merely, o' my conscience, for the sake of drawing 
it ; because, if we may judge from what has been 
wrote of these things, by all who have wrote and 
galloppedf — or who Imyeffallopped and wrote, which 
is a different way still ; or who, for more expedi- 
tion than the rest, have wrote galloping — which is 
the way I do at present— from the great Addison, 
who did it with his satchel of school-books hang- 
ing at his a — , and galling his beast's crupper at 
every stroke, there is not a gallopper of* us all, 
who might not have gone on ambling quietiy on 
his own ground (in case he had any) and have 
wrote all he had to write, dry-shod, as well as 
not. 

For my own part, as Heaven is my judge, and 
to which I shall ever make my last appeal — I know 
no more of Calais (except the little my barber told 
me of it as he was whetting his razor) than I do 
this moment of Grand Cairo ; for it was dusky in 



the evening when I landed, and as dark as pitch 
in the morning when I set out ; and yet, by merely 
knowing what is what, and by drawing this from 
that in one part of the town, and by spelling and 

Eutting this and that together in another — I would 
ly any travelling odds that I this moment write 
a chapter upon Calais as long as my arm ; 
and with so distinct and satisfactory a detail of 
every item which is worth a stranger's curiosity 
in the town — ^that you would t&ke me for the 
town-clerk of Calais itself ; — and where, sir, 
would be the w6nder I was not Democritus, who 
laughed ten times more than I — town-clerk of 
Abderal and was not (I forget his name) who 
had more discretion than us both, town-clerk of 
Ephesust It should be penned, moreover. Sir, 
with so much knowledge and good sense, and 
truth, and precision. 

— Nay, — if you don't believe me, you may read 
the chapter for your pains. 

CHAPTER V. 

Calais, Calatium, Calusium, Calesium. 

This town, if we may trust its archives, tlie 
authority of which I see no reason to call in 
question in this place — ^was once no more than a 
small village, belonging to one of the first Counts 
de Guignes ; and as it boasts at present of no less 
than fourteen thousand inhabitants, exclusive of 
four hundred and twenty distinct families in the 
batte ville, or suburbs, — it must have grown up 
by little and little, I suppose, to its present size. 

Though there are four convents, there is but 
one parochial church in the whole town. I had 
not an opportunity of taking its exact dimensions, 
but it is pretty easy to make a tolerable conjecture 
of 'em ; — ^for as there are fourteen thousand inha- 
bitants in the town, if the church holds them all, 
it must be considerably large ; — and if it will nol^ 
'tis a very great pity they have not another. — It 
is built in form of a cross, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary ; the steeple, which has a spire to it, 
is placed in the middle of the church, and stands 
upon four pillars, elegant and light enough, but 
sufficientiy strong at the same time.->-It is deco* 
rated with eleven altars, most of which are rather 
fine than beautiful. The great altar is a master- 
piece in its kind ; 'tis of white marble, and, as I 
was told, near sixty feet high : — ^had it been much 
higher, it had been as high as Mount Calvan 
itself ;^tberefore I suppose it must be high enough 
in all conscience. 

There was nothing struck me more than the 
Great Square ; though I cannot say 'tis either 
well paved or well built ; but 'tis in the heart of 
the town, and most of the streets, especially those 
in that quarter, all terminate in it. Could there 
have been a fountain in all Calais, which it seems 
there cannot, as such an object would have been 
a great ornament, it is not to be doubted but that 
the inhabitants would have had it in the very 
centre of this square ; — ^not that it is properly a 
square, — ^because 'tis forty feet longer from east 
to west than from north to south ; so that the 
French in general have more reason on their side 
in calling them Places than Squares; which, strictly 
speaking, to be sure, they are not. 

The town-house seems to be but a sorry build- 
ing, and not to be kept in the best repair ; other- 
wise it had been a second great prnament to this 
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place : it answers^ however^ its destination, and 
serves very well for the reception of the magis- 
trates, who assemble in it from time to time ; so 
that 'tis presumable justice is regularly dis- 
tnbuted, 

I had heard much of it, but there is nothing at 
an curious in the Courgain : 'tis a distinct quarter 
of the town, inhabited solely by sailors and fisher- 
men : it consists of a number of small streets, 
neatly built and mostly of brick. 'Tis extremely 
populous ; but as that may be accounted for from 
the principles of their diet — there is nothing 
curious in that, neither. — A traveller may see it, 
to satisfy himself: — he must not omit however 
taking notice of La Tour du Guet, upon any 
account ; 'tis so called from its particular destina- 
tion, because in war it serves to discover and give 
notice of the enemies, which approach the place, 
either by sea or land ; — but 'tis monstrous hi^, 
and catches the eye so continually you cannot avoid 
taking notice of it if you would. 

It was a singular disappointment to me that I 
could not have permission to take an exact survey 
of the fortifications, which are the strongest in the 
world ; and which, from first to last, that is, from 
the time they were set about by Philip of France, 
Count of Boidogne, to the present war, wherein 
many reparations were made, have cost (as I 
learnt afterwards from an engineer in Grascony) — 
above a hundred millions of livres. It is very 
remarkable that at the T^te de Gravelines, and 
where the town is naturally the weakest, they 
have expended the most money ; so that the 
outworks stretch a great way into the champain, 
and consequently occupy a large tract of ground. 
However, after all that is said and done, it must 
be acknowledged that Calais was never upon any 
account so considerable from itself, as from its 
situation, and that easy entrance which it gave 
our ancestors, upon all occasions, into France ; it 
was not without its inconveniences also : being 
no less troublesome to the English, in those times, 
than Dunkirk has been to us, in ours ; so that it 
was deservedly looked upon as the key to both 
kingdoms ; which no doubt is the reason that 
there have arisen so many contentions who should 
keep it : of these, the siege of Calais, or rather 
the blockade (for it was shut up both by land and 
sea) was the most memorable, as it withstood the 
efforts of Edward the Third a whole year, and 
was not terminated, at last, but by famine and 
extreme misery ; the gallantry of Eustace de St. 
Pierre, who first offered himself a victim for his 
fellow-citizens, has ranked his name with heroes. 

As it will not take up above fifty pages, it would 
be injustice to the reader not to give hun a minute 
account of that romantic transaction, as well as of 
the siege itself, in Kapin's own words : — 

CHAPTER TT. 
-But, courage ! gentle reader ! I scorn it : 



— His enough to have thee in my power ; but to 
make use of the advantage which the fortune of 
the pen has now gained over thee, wouM be too 
much. — No ! — by that all-powerful fire which 
warms the visionary brain, and lights the spirits 
through unworldly tiucks ! ere I would force a 
helpless creature upon this hard service, and 
make thee pay, poor soul ! for fifty pages which 



I have no right to sell thee — snaked as I am, I 
would browse upon the mountains, and mnile that 
the north wind brought me neither my tent nor 
my supper. 

So put on, my brave boy ! and make the best 
of thy way to Boulogne. 

CHAPTER TH. 

Boulogne ! — ^ha ! — so we are all got together, 

debtors and sinners before Heaven ; a jolly set of 
us ; — but I can't stay and quaff it off with you, — 
I'm pursued myself like a hundred devils, and 
shall be overtaken before I can well change 

horses : — ^for Heaven's sake, make haste. 'Tis 

for high-treason, quoth a very little man, whis- 
pering as low as he could to a very tall man that 

stood next him. Or else for murder, quoth the 

tall man. Well thrown, Size-ace ! quoth I. 

No ; quoth a third, the gentleman has been com- 
mitting 

Ah I ma eJiere fille ! said I, as she tripped by 
from her matins, — you look as rosy as the morning 
(for the sun was rising, and it made the comp£ 

ment the more gracious). No ; it can't be that, 

quoth a fourth — (she made a court'sy to me, — I 

kissed my hand) 'tis debt, continued he. Tis 

certainly for debt, quoth a fifth. 1 would not 

pay that gentleman's debts, quoth Ace, for a thou- 
sand pounds. Nor would I, quoth Size, for six 

times the sum. Well thrown. Size-ace, again ! 

quoth I ; — but I have no debt but the debt of 
Nature ; and I want but patience of her, and I 
will pay her every farthing I owe her. — How can 
you be so hard-hearted, madam, to arrest a poor 
traveller going along, without molestation to any 
one, upon his lawful occasions) Do stop that 
death-looking, long-striding scoundrel of a scare- 
sinner, who is posting after me. He never would 
have followed me but for you, — ^if it be but for a 
stage or two, just to give me the start of him, I 
beseech you, madam. Do, dear lady. 

Now, in troth, 'tis a great pity, quoth mine Irish 
host, that all this good courtship should be lost ; 
for the young gentlewoman has been after going 
out of hearing of it all along. 

Simpleton ! quoth I. 

So you have nothing else in Boulogne worth 
seeing 1 

By Jasus ! there is the finest Seminary for the 
Humanities. 

Th&ce cannot be a finer, quoth I. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

When the precipitancy of a man's wishes hurries 
on his ideas ninety times faster than the vehicle 
he rides in, — woe be to truth ! and woe be to the 
vehicle and its tackling (let 'em be made of what 
stuff you will) upon which he breathes forth the 
disappointment of his soul ! 

As I never give general characters either of 
men or things in choler, ''the most haste the 
worst speed," was all the reflection I made upon 
the affair the first time it happened ; — the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth time, I confined it respec- 
tively to those times, and accordingly blamed only 
the second, third, fourth, and ^fth post-boy for it, 
without carrj'ing my reflections further ; but the 
event continuing to befal me from the fifth to the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth^ and tenth time, and 
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without one exertion, I then could not avoid 
making a national reflection of it, which I do in 
these words : 

That something is always wrong in a French 
post-chaise y upon first setting cut. 

Or the proposition may stand thus : 

A French postilion has always to alight before 
he has got three hundred yards out of town. 

What's wrong now I »-^ Diable ! — a rope's 
broke !— a knot has slipped ! — a staple's drawn 1 — 
A bolt's to whittle ! — a tag, a rag, a jag, a strap, a 
buckle, or a buckle's tongue, wants altering. 

Now, true as all this is, I never think myself 
empowered to exoonmiunicate thereupon either 
the post-chaise, or its driver ; nor do I take it into 
my head to swear by the living G— ; I would 
rather go on foot ten thousand times,— or that I 
will be damned if ever I get into another ;».but I 
take the matter coolly before me, and consider 
that some tag, or rag, or jag, or bolt, or buckle, or 
buckle's tongue, wiU ever be a-wanting, or want 
altering, travel where I will ;— so I never chi^e, 
but take the good and the bad as they fall in my 
road, and get on. Do so, my lad, said I : he had 
lost five minutes already in alighting, in order to 
^et at a luncheon of black bread, which he had 
crammed into the chaise-pocke^ and was re- 
mounted, and going leisurely on, to relish it the 
better. Get on, my lad, stud I, briskly — but in 
the most persuasive tone imaginable ; for I jingled 
a four-and-twenty sous piece against the glass, 
taking care to hold the flat side towards him as 
he looked back. The dog grinned intelligence 
from his right ear to his left ; and behind his 
soQty muzzle discovered such a pearly row of 
teeth that Sovereignty would have pawned her 
jewels for them. 

Tr,o* -u^^r^^ I S What masticators ! — 
Just Heaven! ^ what bread !- 

and so, as he finished the last mouthful of it, we 
entered the town of MontreuiL 

CHAPTER IX. 

There is not a town in all France which, in my 
opinion, looks better in the map than MontreuiL 
— I own it does not look so well in the book of 
post-roads : — but when you come to see it, — to be 
sure it looks most pitifully. 

There is one thing, however, in it at present 
very handsome ; and that is the inn -keeper's 
daughter. She has beeft eighteen months at 
Amiens, and six at Paris, in going through her 
classes ; so knits, and sews, and dances, and does 
the little coquetries veiy weU. 

A slut ! in running them over, within these five 
minutes that I have stood looking at her, she has 
let fall at least a dozen loops in a white thread 
stocking. Yes, yes, — I see, you cunning gipsy ! 
— 'tis long and taper,— you need not pin it to 
your knee ; — and that 'tis your own— and fits 
you exactly. 

That Nature should have told this creature a 
word about a statue's thumb ! 

But as this sample is woith all their thumbs, — 
besides, I have her thumbs and fingers in at the 
bargain, if they can be any guide to me, — and as 
Jeanneton withal (for that is her name) stands so 
well for a drawing, — ^may I never draw more ; or 
rather, may I draw like a draught-horse, by main 



strength, all the days of my life, — if I do not draw 
her in all her proportions, and with as determined 
a pencil as if 1 luid her in the wettest drapery. 

^ut your worships choose rather that I give 
you the length, breadth, and perpendicular height 
of the great parish-church, or a drawing of the 
fa9ade of the abbey of St. Austreberte, which has 
been transported from. Artois hither : — everything 
is just, I suppose, as the masons and carpenters 
left them ; — and, if the belief in Christ continue 
80 long, will be so these fifty years to come ;— so 
your worships and reverences may all measure 
them at your leisures ; — but he who measures thee, 
Jeanneton, must do it now ;._ thou carriest the 
principles of change within thy frame ; and, con- 
sidering the chances of a transitory life, I would 
not answer for thee a moment : ere twice twelve 
months are past and gone, thou mayest grow out 
like a pumpidn, and lose thy shapes ;— or thou 
mayest go off lUce a flower, and lose thy beauty ; 
— ^nay, uiou mayest go off like a hussy, — and lose 
thyself. — I would not answer for my aunt Dim^, 
was she alive ; — 'faith, scarce for her picture, were 
it but painted by Reynolds. — 

But if I go on with my drawing, after naming 
that son of Apollo, I'll be shot. 

So you must e'en be content with the original ; 
which, if the evening is fine in passing through 
Montreuil, you will see at your chaise-door, as 
you change horses ; but unless you have as bad 
a reason for haste as I have, — you had better 
stop. — She has a little of the di'votez but that, 
Sir, is a terce to a nine in your favour. 

L — help me ! I could not count a single point : 
so had been piqued, and repiqued, and capotted to 
the deviL 

CHAPTER X. 
All which being considered, and that dea& 
moreover might be much nearer me than I ima- 
gined, — I wish I was at Abbeville, quoth I, were 
it only to see how they card and spin : — so off we 
set. 

* De Montreuil a Nampont — poste et demte 
de Nampont a Bemay - - poste 

de Bemay a Nouvion — poste 
de Nouvion a Abbeville - - poste 

— ^but the carders and spinners were all gone to 
bed. 

CHAPTER XL 
What a vast advantage is travelling I only it 
heats one ; but there is a remedy for that, which 
you may pick out of the next chapter. 

CHAPTER Xn. 
Was I in a condition to stipulate with death, 
as I am this moment with my apothecary, how 
and where I will take his clyster, — I should cer- 
tainly declare against submitting to it before my 
friends ; and therefore I never seriously think 
upon the mode and manner of this great catastro- 
phe, which generally takes up and torments my 
thoughts as much as the catastrophe itself — but I 
constantly draw the curtain across it with this 
wish, that the Disposer of all things may so order 
it that it happen not to me in my own house,— 
but rather in some decent inn ; — at home, I know 

* Vide Book of French Poat-Roads, page 36,editioa of 
1762. 
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it — the concern of my friends, and the last services 
of wiping my brows and smoothing my pillow, 
which the quiyering hand of pale Affection shall 
pay me, will so crucify my soul that I shall die of 
a distemper which my physician is not aware of ; 
but in an inn, the few cold offices I wanted would 
be purchased with a few guineas, and paid me 
with an undisturbed, but punctual, attention ; — 
but mark, — this inn should not be the inn at 
Abbeville : — ^if there was not another inn in the 
universe, I would strike that inn out of the capi- 
tulation : so 
Let the horses be in the chaise exactly by four 

in the morning. Yes, by four, sir, or, by 

Genevieve ! I'll raise a clatter in the house shall 
wake the dead. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

**Maks them like unto a wheel,** is a bitter 
tsArcasm, as all the learned know, against the 
ffrand tour, and that restless spirit for making it 
which David prophetically foresaw would haunt 
the children of men in the latter days ; and there- 
fore, as thinketh the great Bishop Hall, *tis one 
of the severest imprecations which David ever 
uttered against the enemies of the Lord, — and, as 
if he had said, ^ I wish them no worse luck than 
always to be rolling about.'' So much motion, 
eontmues he (for he was very corpulent) — ^is so 
much nnquietness ; and so much of rest, by the 
same analogy, is so much of heaven. 

Now^ I (being very thin) think differently ; and 
that so much of motion is so much of life, and so 
much of joy ; — and that to stand still, or get on 
but slowly, is death and the devil. 

— Hollo ! Ho ! — ^the whole world's asleep ! — 
bring out the horses^ — grease the wheels, — ^tie on 
the mail, — and drive a nail into that moulding ; — 
I'll not lose a moment. 

Now, the wheel we are talking of, and whereinto 
{but not whereonto, for that would make an Ixion's 
wheel of it) he curseth his enemies, according to 
the bishop's habit of body, should certainly be a 
post-chaise wheel, whether they were set up in 
Palestine at that time or not ; — and my wheel, 
for the contrary reasons, must as certamly be a 
cart-wheel, groaning round its revolution once in 
an age ; and of which sort, were I to turn com- 
mentator, I should make no scruple to affirm they 
had great store in that hilly country. 

I love the Pythagoreans (much more than ever 
I dare tell my dear Jenny) for their x^P^^H^'^ 
awh Tov ff^fiaroSy fls rh icoAms <pi\oao(pt7» — 
{their] ^^ getting out of the body, in order to think 
well,** No man thiiUcs right whilst he is in it ; 
blinded as he must be wiih his congenial humours, 
and drawn differently aside, as the bishop and 
myself have been, with too lax or too tense a 
fibre 'y~^Re(uon is, half of it. Sense ; and the 
measure of Heaven itself is but the measure of 
our present appetites and concoctions. 

But which of the two, in the present case, 

do you think to be mostly in the wrong 1 

You, certainly, quoth she, to disturb a 

whole family so early. 

CHAPTER xnr. 
^BuT she did not know I was under a vow 



cautiousness of one of those little souls from which 
Lessius (lib, 13, de Moribus Divinis, cap, 24.) 
hath made his estimate, wherein he setteth forth 
that one Dutch mile, cubically multiplied, will 
allow room enough, and to spare, for eight hun- 
dred thousand millions, which he supposes to be 
as great a number of souls (counting from the 
fall of Adam) as can possibly be damned to the 
end of the world. 

From what he has made this second estimate,-^ 
unless from the pai*ental goodness of Grod, I don't 
know : — I am much more at a loss what could be 
in Franciscus Ribbera's head, who pretends that 
no less a space than one of two hundred Italian 
miles, multiplied into itself, will be sufficient to 
hold the like number ; — ^he certainly must have 
gone upon some of the old Roman souls, of which 
he had read, without reflecting how much, by a 
gradual and most tabid decline, in a course of 
eighteen hundred years, they must unavoidabiy 
have shrunk so as to have come, when he wrote, 
almost to nothing. 

In Lessius's time, who seems the cooler man, 
they were as little as can be imagined. — 

We find them less now ; 

And, next winter, we shall find them less 

again ; so that, if we go on from little to less, and 
from less to nothing, I hesitate not one moment to 
affirm that, in half a century, at this rate, we shall 
have no souls at all ; which being the period 
beyond which I doubt likewise of the existence of 
the Christian faith, 'twill be one advantage that 
both of 'em will be exactly worn out together. 

Blessed Jupiter ! and blessed every o^er heathen 
god and goddess ! for now ye will all come into 
play again, and with Priapus at your tails. What 
jovial times ! — but where am 1 1 and into what a 
delicious riot of things am I rushing ? I — I who 
must be cut short in the midst of my days, and 
taste no more of 'em than what I borrow from my 

imagination : Peace to thee, generous fool ! 

and let me go on. 

CHAPTER XV 



not to shave my beard till I got to Paris ; — yet I 
hate to make mysteries of nothing ;•— 'tis the cold 



So hating, I say, "to make mysteries of 

nothing,** — I intrusted it with the post-boy, as 
soon as ever I got off the stones : he gave a crack 
with his whip to balance the compliment ; and 
with the thiU-horse trotting, and a sort of an up 
and a down of the other, we danced it along to 
Ailly au Glochers, famed in days of yore for the 
finest chimes in the world ; bu4 we danced 
through it without music, — the chimes being 
greatly out of order — (as in truth they were 
through all France). 

And so, making all possible speed, from 
Aily au Clochers, I got to Hixcourt ; 
from Hixcourt, I got to Pequignay ; and 
from Pequignay, I got to Amiens ; 

concerning which town I have nothing to inform 
you, but what I have informed you once before, — 
and that was that Jeanneton went there to school. 

CHAPTER XVL 

In the whole catalogue of those whiffling vexa- 
tions which come puffing across a man's canvas, 
there is not one of a more teasing or tormenting 
nature than this particular one which I am going 
to describe, — and for which (unless you travel 
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with an avant-cotireur, which numbers do, in 
order to prevent it) there is no help ; and it is 
tliis : — 

That be you in ever so kindly a propensity to 
Bleep,— though you are passing perhaps through 
the finest country, upon the best roads, and in the 
easiest carriage for doing it in the world ; — nay, 
were you sure you could sleep fifty miles straight 
forwards, without once opening your eyes ; — nay, 
what is more, were you as demonstratively satis- 
fied as you can be of any truth in Euclid that you 
should, upon all accounts, be full as well asleep as 
awake, — nay, perhaps, better ; — ^yet the incessant 
returns of paying for the horses at every staee, — 
with the necessity thereupon of putting your hand 
into your pocket and counting out thence three 
livres fifteen sous (sous by sous) puts an end to so 
much of the project, that you cannot execute above 
six miles of it (or, supposing it is a post and a half, 
that is but nine)---were it to save your soul from 
destruction. 

I'll be even with 'em, quoth I ; for I'll put 

the precise sum into a piece of paper, and hold it 
ready in my hand all the way : " Now I shall have 
nothing to do," said 1 (composing myself to rest) 
" but to drop this gently into the post-boy's hat 
and not say a word." — Then there wants two sous 
more to drink, — or there is a twelve-sous piece of 
Louis XIV., which will not pass,— or a livre and 
some odd liards to be brought over from the last 
stage, which Monsieur had forgot; — ^which alterca- 
tions (as a man cannot dispute very well asleep) 
rouse him: still is sweet sleep retrievable; and 
still might the flesh weigh down the spirit, and 
recover itself of these blows ;— *ut tiien, by Hea- 
ven ! you have paid but for a single post, — whereas 
'tis a post and a half; and this obliges you to pull 
out your book of post roads, the print of which is 
so very small it forces you to open your ^es, 
whetiier you will or no : Then Monsieur le Cur^ 
offers you a pinch of snuff, — or a poor soldier 
shows you his leg, — or a shaveling his box, — or 
the priestess of the cistern will water your wheels: 
— (they do not want it ; — but she swears by her 
priest-hoodj throwing it back, that they do) :— then 
you have all these pomts to argue, or consider over 
in your mind; in doing which, the rational powers 
get so thoroughly awakened, — you may get them 
to sleep again as you can. 

It was entirely owing to one of these misfor- 
tunes, or I had passed clean by the stables of 

Chantilly. 

But the postilion first affirming and then 

persisting in it, to my face, that there was no mark 
upon the two-sous piece, I opened my eyes to be 
convinced ; and seeing the mark upon it as plain 
as my nose, — I leaped out of the chaise in a passion, 
and so saw everything at Chantilly in spite. I 
tried it but for three posts and a half, but believe 
'tis the best principle in the world to travel speedily 
upon ; for as few objects look very inviting in that 
mood— you have little or nothing to stop you; 
liy which means it was that I passed through St. 
Denis, without turning my head so much as on 
the side towards the Abbey — 

Richness of their treasury 1— stuff and nonsense ! 

Bating their jewels, which are all false, 1 would 
not give three sous for any one thing it it, but 
Judaa's lantern ; nor for that neither, only, as it 
grows dark, it might be of use. 



CHAPTER XYO. 

C&4CK, crack,— crack, cradt,— crack, crack ^ 
so this is Paris! quoth I (continuing in the same 
mood)— and this is Paris I— humph 1 — ^Paris I cried 
I, repeating the name the third time, — 

The first, the finest, the most brilliant ! 

The streets, however, are nasty. 

Bat it looks, I suppose, better tiian it smells. 
Crack, crack, — crack, crack ; — what a fuss thou 
unrest ! — as if it concerned the good people to be 
informed that a man with a pale face, and clad in 
black, had the honour to be driven into Paris at 
nine o'clock at night, by a postilion in a tawny 
yellow jerkin, turned up with red calamanco I-^ 
Cracky — crack, crack, — crack, crack, crack.— I 
wish thy whip — 

But 'tis the spirit of thy nation ; so crack 

—crack on. 

Ha I— and no one gives the wall ; — but in the 
School of Urbanity herself, if the walls aire beeh-t, 
how can you do otherwise 1 

And, prithee, when do they light Hbe lamps! 

What! never in the summer months ! — Ho ! 'tis 

the thne of sahids. — O rare! sahid and soap,— 
soup and salad — salad and soup, encore — 

'Tis too much for sinners. 

Now I cannot bear the barbarity of it H<m 
can that unconscionable coachman talk so aaodi 
bawdy to that lean horse ? don't you see, firiend, 
the streets are so viHanously narrow that ihesre k 
not room in all Paris to turn a wheelbarrow? In 
the grandest city of the whole world it would not 
have been amiss if they had been left a thought 
wider ; nay, were it only so much in every sngle 
street as that a man might know (were it only tor 
satisfaction) on which side of it he was walking. 

One,— ^wo,— three,— four,— five, — wx,— seven, 
— eight,— nine,— ten. Ten cooks' shops I and 
twice the number of barbers': and all within 
three minutes' drivmgl. one would think that all 
the eocka in the world^ on some great meny- 
meetmg with the barbers, by joint eensent had 
said— Come, let us all go live at Paris ; the Frendi 
love good eating; — they are all gourmands r-"^ 
shall rank high ; if their god is their belly— ^ir 
cooks must be gentlemen : and, forasmuch as the 
periwig makcth the man, and the periwig-naker 
maketh the periwig — ergo, would the barbers aayj 
we shall rank higher still,— we riiall be above 
you all— we shall be * Capiteuls at least,— ysfrf*/ 
we shall all wear swords : 

— And so, one would swear (that is by candle- 
light,— but there is no depending upon it) they 
contmue to do to this day. 



CHAPTER XVni. 
The French are certainly misunderstood :— Iwt 
whether the fault is theirs, in not suftciently ex- 
plaining themselves ; or speaking with that exact 
Kmitation and precision which one would expect 
on a point of such importance, and which, more- 
over, ia so likely to be contested by us ; — or whe- 
ther the fault may not be altogether on our side, 
in not understanding their language always so 
critically as to know " what they would be at,' — 
I shall not decide ; but 'tis evident to me, when 
they affirm ** that they wh o have seen Paris have 

* (Met magistrate in Toulouse, Are. 
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rything^ they must mean to s^eak of those 

re seen it by daylight. 

p candlelight, — I give it np ; — I have said 

&ere was no dependmg upon it ; and I 

t again ; — but not because the lights and 

ire too sharp, — op the tints confounded — 

there is neither beauty nor keeping, &c. 

that's not tputh ; but it is an unceptain 

this respect, that in all the five hundred 

lotels, which they number up to you in 

-and the five hundred good things, at a 

computation (for^ 'tis only allowing one 

Lng to a hotel) which, by candle light are 

>e seen, felt, heard, and understood (which, 

3ye, is a quotation from Lilly) — ^the Devil 

I us, out of fifty, can get our heads fairly 

n amongst tibem. 

is no part of the French computation ; 'tis 

thus: 

by the last survey taken in tiie year 1716, 

rhich time there have been considerable 

itations, — Paris doth contain nine hundred 

ts, (viz.) 

[uarter called the City, &ere are fifty-three 

ts; 

Fames of the Shambles, fifty -five streets ;• 

)portune, thirty-four stereets ; 

quarter of the Louvre, twenty-five streets ; 

Palace Royal, or St. Honorius, forty-nine 

ts; 

it Martre, forty-^ne streets ; 

Sustache, twenty-nine streets ; 

Halles, twenty-seven streets ; 

Denis, fifey-five streets ; 

Vf artin, fifty-four streets ; 

Paul, or the MorteUerie^ twenty-seven 
te; 

•^ve, thirty-eight streets ; 
A.voye, or the Verrerie, nineteen streets; 
Marais, or the Temple, fifty-two streets ; 
Anthony, sixty-eight streets ; 
Place Maubert, eighty-one streets ; 
Benoit, sixty streets ; 
4jidrews«de-Arcs, fifty-one streets ; 

quarter of the Luxembourg, sixty-two 
ts; 

that of St. Germain, fifty-five streets ; into 
which you may walk; and that when you 
3en them, with all that belongs to them, 
by daylight, — their gates, their bridges, 

[uares, their statues and have crusaded 

eover, thro' all their parish-churches, by 

ns omitting St. Roch and St. Sulpice ; 

crown all, have taken a walk to the four 
, which you may see either witib or without 
bues and pictures, just as you choose — ^ 

I you will have seen 

'tis what no one needeth to tell you, for 
1 read of it yourself, upon the portico of 
ivre, in these words : — 

■th no such Folks!— no Folks e*«r gnch a Town 
Paris is !— sing Derry, dewy, dowii.« 

French have a gay way of treating every- 
lat is Great ; and that is all that can be 
on it. 

Non orbi8f[«atCTi, non urbem gensiiabet Hllain 
■ ■■> . 1 — ■■ ■ I .I nlla parcm. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
In mentioning the word gay (as in the elose of 
the last chapter) it puts one (t. e, an author) in 
mind of the word spleen; — especially if he has 
an^iliing to say upon it. Not that by any analy-^. 
sis, — or that from any table of interest or genea. 
logy, there appears much more ground of iJlianee 
betwixt them than betwixt light and darkness, or 
any two of the most unfriendly opposites in nature ; 
—only 'tis an undercraft of auUiors to keep up a 
good understanding amongst words, as politicians 
do amongst men — not knowing how near they may 
be under a necessity of placing them to each 
other ; — which point being now gained, and that I 
may place mine exactly to my mind, I write it 
down here 

SPLEEN. 

This, upon leaving Chantilly, I declared to be 
the best principle in the world to travel speedily 
upon ; but I gave it only as matter of opinion, 
I still continue in the same sentiments ; — only I 
had not then experience enough of its working to 
add this, tiiat tho' you do get on at a tearing rate, 
yet you get on but uneasily to yourself, at the 
same time; for which reason, I here quit k 
entirely, and for ever ; and 'tis heartily at any 
one's service : — it has spoiled me the digestion of 
a good supper, and brought on me a biliom 
diarrhoea, which has brought me back again to 
my first principle on which I set out ; and with 
which I shall now scamper it away to the banks 
of the Garonne. 

— No ; — I cannot stop a moment to give yoB 
the character of the people — their genius, — theii^ 
manners, — their customs, — their laws, — their re* 
ligion, — ^their government^ — their manufactures^ 
— ^their eonunerce, — ^their finances, with all the 
resources and hidden springs which sustain them ; 
qualified as I may be, by spending three days and 
two nights amongst them, and during all that 
time making these things the entu*e subject of my 
inquiries and reflections^ 

Still, — still I must away — ^the roa<te are pavedy 
— ^the posts are short, — ^the days are long, — 'tis no 
more than noon,— I shall be at Fcmtainebleau 
before the King. 

—-Was he going there 1 Not that I know, 

CHAPTER XX 
Now I hate to hear a person, especially if he be 
a laraveller, complain that we do not gel on so fast 
in France as we do in England ; whereas we get 
on much faster, consideratis considerandis ; there* 
by always meaning that, if you weigh their vehicles 
with the. mountains of baggage which you lay both 
before and behind upon them — and then consider 
their puny horses, with the very little they give 
them, — 'tis a wonder they get on at all* Theii* 
suffering is most unchristian; and 'tis evident 
thereupon, to me, that a French post-horse would 
not know what in the world to do was it not for 
the two words *»»♦*» ^id ***** ♦j in which 
there is as much sustenance as if you gave them a 
peck of corn. Now as these words cost nothing, 
I long, from my soul, to tell the reader what they 
are ; but here is the question, — they must be told 
him plainly, and with the most distinct articttlatioB| 
or it will answer no end ; — and yet to do it in that 
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plain way, — though their reverences may hiugh 
at it in the bed-chamber, — ^fiill well I wot they 
wUl abuse it in the parlour ; for which cause, I 
hare been volving and revolving in my fancy some 
time, but to no purpose, by what clean device, or 
faeete contrivance I might so modulate them that, 
whilst I satisfy that ear which the reader chooses 
to lend me^I might not dissatisfy the other which 
he keeps to himself. 

— My ink bums my finger to try ; and when I 
have, — 'twill have a worse consequence, — ^it will 
bum (I fear) my paper. 

— No ; — I dare not. 

But if you wish to know how the Abbess of 
Andoiiillets and a novice of her convent got over 
the difficulty (only first wishing myself all imagi- 
nable success) — ^I'U tell you wiUiout the least 
scruple. 

CHAPTER XXL 

The Abbess of Andotdllets, which, if you look 
into the large set of provincial maps now publish- 
ing at Paris, you will find situated amongst the 
hiUs which dUvide Burgundy from Savoy, being in 
danger of an anchylosis^ or stiff joint (die sinovia 
of her knee becoming hard by long matins) and 
having tried eveir remedy : — First, prayers and 
thanksgivings ; — ^tnen invocations to idl tne saints 
in heaven, promiscuously; — ^then particularly to 
every saint who had ever had a stiff leg before her; 
— then touching it with all the relics of the con- 
vent, principally with the thigh-bone of the man of 
Lystxa, who had been impotent firom his youth ; 
then wrapping it up in her veil when she went to 
bed ; — ^then cross-wise her rosary ; — ^then bringing 
into her aid the secular arm, and anointing it 
with oils and hot fat of animals ; — ^then treating it 
with emollient and resolving fomentations ; — then 
with poultices of marsh-mallows, bonus Henricus, 
white lilies, and fenugreek ; — ^then taking the 
woods, I mean the smoke of *em, holding her sca- 
pulary across her lap ; — ^then decoctions of wild 
chicory, water-cresses, chervil, sweet cecily, and 
eochlearia ; and nothing all this while answering, 
was prevailed on at last to try the hot baths of 
Bourbon : — so, having first obtained leave of tlie 
visitor-general to take care of her existence, — 
she ordered all to be got ready for her journey. 
A novice of the convent, of about seventeen, who 
^lad been troubled with a whitloe in her middle 
finger, bv sticking it constantly into the Abbess's 
cast poultices, &c. — ^had gained such an interest 
that, overlooldng a sciatical old nun, who might 
have been set up for ever by the hot baths of 
Bourbon, Margarita, the little novice, was elected 
as the companion of the journey. 

An old calash, belonging to the Abbess, lined 
witib green frize, was ordered to be drawn out 
into the sun. The gardener of the convent being 
chosen muleteer, led out the two old mules, to 
clip the hair £rom the rump-ends of their tails ; 
whilst a couple of lay sisters were busied, the one 
in darning the lining, and the other in sewing on 
the shreds of yellow-binding, which the teeth of 
time had unravelled :— the under gardener dressed 
the muleteer's hat in hot wine lees ;— and a tailor 
sat musically at it, in a shed over against the con- 
vent, in assorting four dozen of heua for the har- 
ness, whistling to each bell as he tied it on with a 
thong. 



»-— The carpenter and the smith of Andoiiillets 
held a council of wheels ; and by seven, the morn- 
ing after, all looked spruce, and was ready at the 
gate of the convent for the hot baths of Bourbon. 

— Two rows of the unfortunate stood ready there 
an hour before. 

The Abbess of AndoQillets, supported by Mar- 
garita the novice, advanced slowlv to the calash, 
both clad in white, with their black rosaries hang- 
ing at their breasts. 

— There was a simple solemnity in the contrast: 
they entered the calash ; the nuns in the same 
uniform, sweet emblem of innocence, each occupied 
a window, and, as the Abbess and Margarita looked 
up,—- each (the sciatical old nun excepted] — each 
streamed out the end of her veil in the air, — then 
kissed the lily hand which let it go. The good 
Abbess and Margarita laid their huids saint-wise 
upon their breasts, — looked up to heaven, — then 
to them, — and looked, " God bless you, dear 
sisters." 

I declare I am interested in this story, and wish 
I had been there. 

The gardener, whom I now shall call the mule- 
teer, was a little, hearty, broad-set, good-natured, 
chattering, toping kind of a fellow, who troubled his 
head very little with the hows and whens of life ; so 
had mortgaged a month of his conventical wages in 
a borrachio, or leathern cask of wine, which he had 
disposed behind the calash, with a large russet- 
coloured riding-coat over it, to guard it from the 
sun ; and as the weather was hot, and he not a 
nig^a*d of his labours, walking ten times more 
than he rode, — ^he found more occasions than those 
of nature to fall back to the rear of his carriage; 
till, by frequent coming and going, it so happened 
that fdl his wine had leaked out at the legal vent 
of the borrachio, before one half of the journey 
was finished. 

Man is a creature bom to habitudes. The day 
had been sultry, — the evening was delicious,— the 
wine was generous, — the Burgundian hill on which 
it grew was steep, — a little tempting bush, over 
the door of a cool cottage, at the foot of it, hung 
vibrating in full harmony with the passions,— a 
gentle air rustled distinctly through the leaves, — 
" Come, — come, — thirsty muleteer, — come in." 

— ^The muleteer was a son of Adam : I need not 
say one word more. He gave the mules, each of 
'em, a sound lash, and looking in the Abbess's and 
Margarita*s faces (as he did it) — ^as much as to 
say ** Here I am," — ^he gave a second good crack, 
— as much as to say to his mules ^'Get on!" 
— so slinking behind, he entered the little inn at 
the foot of the hill. 

The muleteer, as I told you, was a. little, joyous, 
chirping fellow, who thought not of to-morrow, 
nor of what had gone berore, nor what was to 
follow it, provided he got but lus scantling of Bur- 
gundy, and a little chit-chat along with it ; so enter- 
ing into a long conversation, as how he was chief 
gardener to the convent of Andoiiillets, &c.,&c., and 
out of friendship for the Abbess and Mademoiselle 
Margarita, who was only in her noviciate, he had 
come along with them from the confines of Savoy, 
&c., &c., and as how she had got a white swelling by 

her devotions ; and what a nation of herbs he 

had procured to mollify her humours, &c., &c., and, 
that if the waters of Bourbon did not mend that 
leg — she might as well be lame of both, &c. &c.— 
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He so contrived his story as absolutely to forget 
the heroine of it, — and^ with her, the little novice ; 
and, what was a more ticklish point to be forgotten 
than both, — the two mules ; who being creatures 
that take advantage of the world, inasmuch as 
their parents took it of them, — and they not being 
in a condition to return the obligation downwards 
(as men^ and women, and beasts are) — they do it 
side-ways, and long- ways, and back-ways, — and up 
hill, and down hill, and which way they can. — 
Philosophers, with all their ethics, have never 
considered l^is rightly: how should the poor 
muleteer then, in his cups, consider it at all? — He 
did not in the least ;-«-'tis time we do. Let us 
leave him then in the vortex of his element, the 
happiest and most thoughtless of mortal men, — 
and for a moment let us look after the mules, the 
Abbess, and Margarita. 

By virtue of the muleteer's two last strokes, the 
mules had gone quietly on, following their own 
consciences up the hill, till they had conquered 
about one-half of it ; when the elder of them, a 
shrewd crafty old devil, at the turn of an angle, 
giving a side-glance, and no muleteer behind 
them, 

By my fig ! said she, swearing, I'll go no fur- 
ther. And if I do, replied the other, they shall 

make a drum of my hide. 

— ^And so, with one consent they stopped thus: — 



CHAPTER XXn. 

-Get on with you, said the Abbess. 

'Wh ysh, — ^j'sh,— ysh, — cried Margarita. 

-Sh — a, — shu -u, shu - u, — sh - -aw — shaw'd 



the Abbess. 

•Whu — V — w, — whew 



-w — ^w, — whuv'd 



Margarita, pursing up her sweet lips betwixt a 
hoot and a whistle. 

Thump, — thump, — thump, — obstreperated the 
Abbess of Andoiiillets, with the end of her gold- 
headed cane against the bottom of the calash. 

The old mule let a f — 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

We are ruin'd and undone, my child, said the 
Abbess to Margarita ; — we shall be here all night: 
we shall be plundered,— we shall be ravished ! 

We shall be ravished, said Margarita, as 

sore as a gun. 

Sancta Maria! cried the Abbess (forgetting 

the O!) — why was I governed by this wicked stiff 
joint ! why did I leave the convent of Andoiiillets 1 
and why didst thou not suffer thy servant to go 
unpolluted to her tomb % 

my finger! my finger! cried the novice, 
catching fire at the word servant, — why was I not 
content to put in here, or there 1 anywhere rather 
than be in this strait I 

Strait! said the Abbess. 

Strait! — said the novice; for terror had 

struck their understandings, — the one knew not 
what she said, the other what she answered. 

O my virginity! virginity! cried the Abbess. 

— — inity ! — inity ! said the novice, sobbing. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

My dear mother, quoth the novice, coming a 
uttie lo herself, — there are two certain words, 
which I have been told will force any horse, or ass^ 



or mule, to go up a hill, whether he will or not: be 
he ever so obstinate or ill-will'd, the moment he 
hears them uttered he obeys. 

— They are words magic ! cried the Abbess, in 
the utmost horror. 

— No, replied Margarita, calmly, — ^but they are 
words sinful. 

What are they 1 quoth the Abbess, interrupting 
her. They are sinful in the first degree, an- 
swered Margarita ; — they are mortal ; — and if we 
are ravished and die unabsolved of them, we 

shall both ^But you may pronounce them to 

me, quoth the Abbess of Andouillets. They 

cannot, my dear mother, said the novice, be 
pronounced at all ; they ^1 make all the blood ip 
one's body fly up into one's face. But you may 
whisper them in my ear, quoth the Abbess. 

Heaven ! hadst thou no guardian angel to dele- 
gate to the inn at the bottom of the hill I Was 
there no generous and friendly spirit unemployed t 
— no agent in nature, by some monitory shivering, 
creeping along the artery which led to his heart, 
to rouse the muleteer from his banquet I — no sweet 
minstrelsy to bring back the fair idea of the Abbess 
and Margarita, with their black rosaries. 

Rouse ! rouse !— but 'tis too late; the horrid 

words are pronounced this moment, and how 

to tell them, Ye, who can speak of everything 

existing, with unpolluted lips,^instruct me, ^guide 

me! 

CHAPTER XXV. 

All sins whatever, quoth the Abbess, turning 
casuist in the distress they were under, are held 
by the confessor of our convent to be either mortal 
or venial : there is no further division. Now, a 
venial sin being the slightest and least of all sins, 
— being halved, — by taking either only the half of 
it and leavmg the rest, — or, by taking it all, and 
amicably halving it betwixt yourself and another 
person, in course becomes diluted into no sin at all. 
— Now I see no sin in saying bou, bou, bou, bou, 
bou, a hundred times together ; nor is there any 
turpitude in pronouncing the syllable ger, ger, ger, 
ger^ ger, were it from our matins to our vespers. 

Therefore, my dear daughter, continued the 
Abbess of Andouillets, — I will say bou, and thou 
shalt say ger ; and then alternately, as there is no 
more sin in fou than in bou ; — thou shalt B&yfou, 
— and I will come in (like fa, sol, la, re, mi, ut, at 
our complines) with ter : — and accordingly the 
Abbess, giving the pitch-note, set off thus : 

Abbess, ^ Bou - bou - bou - 
Margarita, i ger, - ger, - ger. 
Margarita, } Fou - fou - fou - 
Abbess, J ter, - ter, - ter. 

The two mules acknowledged the notes by a 
mutual lash of their tails, but it went no further. 
'Twill answer by and bye, said the novice. 

Abbess, 7 Bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- 
Margarita, J ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 
Fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 
Bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou. 

Quicker still. — God preserve me,said the Abbess. 

They do not understand us, cried ^targarita. — 
But the Devil does, said the Abbess of Andofi- 
illets. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

What a tract of country have I run! — how 
many d^rees nearer to the warm sun am I ad- 
Tanced, and how many fair and goodly cities have 
I seen during the time you have been reading and 
reflecting, madam, upon this story ! There's Fon> 
tainebleau, and Sens, and Joigny, and Auxerre, and 
Dijon the capital of Burgundy, and ChfUons, and 
M&con the capital of the Maconese, and a score 
more upon the road to Lyons ; and now I have 
run them over, I might as well talk to you of so 
many market-towns in the moon as tell you one 
word about them : it will be this chapter at the 
least, if not both this and the next entirely lost, 
do what I will. 

— Why, *tis a strange story, Tristram. 

— —Alas ! madam, 
had it been upon some melancholy lecture of the 
cross, — ^the peace of meekness, or the contentment 
of resignation — I had not been incommoded; or had 
I thought of writing it upon the purer abstractions 
of the soul, and tiiat food of wisdom, an4 holi- 
ness, and contemplation, upon which the spirit 
of man (when separated from the body) is to 
subsist for ever, — ^you would have come with a 
better appetite from it. 

I wish I never had wrote it : but as I never 
blot anything out,— let us use some honest means 
to get it out of our heads directly. 

rray reach me my fool's cap : — I fear you sit 
upon it, madam; — ^'tis under the cushion: I'll 
put it on. — 

Bless me ! you have had it upon your head this 
half hour. — There then let it stay, with a 

Fa-ra diddle di 
and a fa-ri diddle d 
and a high-dum, — dye-dum 
fiddle -- dum - c. 

And now, madam, we may venture, I hope, a 
little to go on. 

CHAPTER XXVH. 

All you need say of Fontainebleau (in case you 
are asked) is that it stands about forty miles (south 
something) from Paris, in the middle of a large 
forest : — ^that there is something great in it : — that 
the king goes there once every two or three years, 
with his whole court, for the pleasure of the chase ; 
and that, during that carnival of sporting, any 
English gentleman of fashion (you need not forget 
yourself) may be accommodated with a nag or two, 
to partake of the sport, taking care only not to out- 
gallop the king. 

Though there are two reasons why you need not 
talk loud of this to every one : 

First, Because 'twill make the said nags the harder 
to be got ; and secondly, 'Tis not a word of it true. 
— Allans ! 

As for Sens, — you may despatch it in a word : 
— " 'Tis an archiepiscopal see." 

For Joigny, — the less, I think, one says of it, the 
better. 

But for Auxerre, I could go on for ever : for in 
my grand tour through Europe, in which, after all, 
my father (not caring to trust me with any one) 
attended me himself, with my uncle Toby, and 
Trim, and Obadiah, and indeed most of the family 
except my mother, who being taken up with a 
project of knitting my father a pair of large worsted 



breeches — (the thing is common sense) — and she 
not caring to be put out of her way, she staid at 
home, at Shandy Hall, to keep things right during 
the expedition ; in which, I say,my father stopping 
us two davs at Auxerre, and bis researches being 
ever of such a nature that they would have found 
fruit even in a desert, — ^he has left me enough to 
say upon Auxerre. In short, wherever my father 
went ; but 'twas more remarkably so in this jour- 
ney, through France and Italy, than in any other 
stages of bjJB life ; — ^his road seemed to lie so much 
on one side of that wherein all other travellers h&d 
gone before him, — he saw kings and courts, and 
silks of all colours, in suchf strange lights; — and 
his remarks and reasonings upon the characters, 
the manners and customs of the countries we 
passed over were so opposite to those of all other 
mortal men, particularly those of my uncle Toby 
and Trim — (to say nothing of myself) ; — and to 
crown all — the occurrences and scrapes which 
we were perpetually meeting and getting into, in 
consequence of his systems and opiniatry, — ^they 
were of so odd, so mixed and tragi-comical a con- 
texture — that, the whole put together, it appears 
of so different a shade and tint from any tour of 
Europe which was ever executed, — ^that I will 
venture to pronounce, — the &ult must be mine, 
and mine only, — if it be not read by all travellers 
and travel-reatders, till travelling is no more,— or, 
which comes to the same point, — till the world, 
finally, takes it into its head to stand still. 

But this rich bale is not to be opened now, 
except a small thread or two of it, merely to 
unravel the mystery of my father's stay at Auxerre. 

— As I have mentioned it, — ^'tis too slight to be 
kept suspended ; and when 'tis wove in there is 
an end of it. 

We'll go, brother Toby, said my father, whilst 
dinner is coddling, — to the abbey of Saint Germain, 
if it be only to see these bodies, of which Monsieur 

Sequier has given such a recommendation. 

I'll go see anybody, quoth my uncle Toby ; for 
he was all compliance through every step of the 

journey. Defend me! said my father, —they are 

all munmiies. Then one need not shave, quoth 

my uncle Toby. — —Shave! no,— cried my father,— 
'twill be more like relations to go with our beards 

on. So out we sallied, the Corporal lending his 

master his arm, and bringing up the rear, to the 
abbey of Saint Grermaiu. 

Everything is very fine, and very rich, and very 
superb, and very magnificent, said my father 
addressing himself to the sacristan, who was a 
younger brother of the order of Benedictines ;— 
but our curiosity has led us to see the bodies, 
of which Monsieur Sequier has given the world so 

exact a description. The sacristan made a bow, 

and, lighting a torch first, which he had always in 
the vestry ready for the purpose, he led us into 

the tomb of Saint Heribald. This, said the 

sacristan, laying his hand upon the tomb, was a re- 
nowned prince of the house of Bavaria, who, under 
the succesive reigns of Charlemagne, Louis le De- 
bonnair, and Charles the Bald, bore a great sway 
in the government, and had a principal hand in 
bringing everything into order and discipline. 

Then he has been as great, said my uncle Tob)*, 
in the field as in the cabinet — I dare say he has 
been a gallant soldier.— — He was a monk — said 
the sacristan. 
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lily uncle Toby and Trim sought comfort in 
h other's faces, — but found it not.— My father 
pped both his hands upon his cod-piece, which 
i a way he had when anything hugely tickled 
1 : for though he hated a monk, and the very 
ell of a m(^k, worse than all the devils in hell, 
ret the shot hitting my uncle Toby and Trim so 
ch. harder than him, Hwas a relative triumph, 
I put him into the gayest humour in the world. 
—And pray what do you call this gentleman ? 

>th my mther, rather sportingly. -This tomb, 

1 the young Benedictine, looking downwards, 
itains Uie bones of St. Maxima, who came from 

veuna on purpose»to touch the body 

Of St. Maximus, said my father, popping in 

h his saint before him, — they were two of the 
tatest saints in the whole martyrology, added my 

tier. Excuse me, said the sacristan, — 'twas to 

ch the bones of St. Grermain, the builder of the 

bey. And what did she get by it? said my 

3le Toby. What does any woman get by it ? 

i miy fath^. Martyrdom, replied the young 

nedictine, making a bow down to the ground, 
1 uttering the word with so humble but deci- 
e a cadence, it disarmed my father for a moment. 
— 'Tis supposed, continued the Benedictine, that 
Maxima has lain in this tomb four hundred 
trs, and two hundred before her eanooization. 
— 'Tis but a slow rise, brother Toby, quoth my 
ler, in this self-same army of martyrs.— .<— A 
perate slow one, an' please your honour, said 

m, unless one could purchase. 1 should 

her sell out, quoth my unde Toby. 1 am 

itty much of your opinion, brother Toby, said 
father. 
—Poor St. Maxima ! said my uncle Toby, low to 

iself, as we turned from her tomb. She was 

t of tiie fairest and most beautiful ladies either 

Italy or France (continued the sacristan). 

t who the deuce has got lain down here, be»de 
% quoth my father, pointing with his cane to a 

;e tomb as we walked on. It is saint Optat, sir, 

wered the sacristan. And properly is Saint 

bat placed ! said my ^Either : And what is Saint 

iat'sstory? continuedhe. Saint Optat, replied 

•lied the sacristan, was a bishop. 

—I thought so, by Heaven I cried my father, 
jrrupting him; — Saint Optat! — how should 
Qt Optat fail ? — So, snatching out his pocket- 
)ky and the young Benedictine holding him the 
eh as he wrote, he set it down as a new prop 
lis system of Christian names ; and I will be 
i to say, so disinterested was he in the search 
truth, that, had he found a treasure in Saint 
tat's tomb, it would not have made him half so 
1 : 'twas as successful a short visit as ever was 
1 to the dead; and so highly was his fancy 
ised with all that had passed in it,— that he de- 
nined at once to stay another day in Auxerre. 

I'll see the rest of these good gentry to- 

rrow, said my father, as we crossed over the 
are. — And while you are paying that visit, 
ther Shandy, quoth my uncle Toby, the Corpo- 
and I will mount the ramparts. 

CHAPTER XXVnL 

Now this is the most puzzled skein of all ; — 

in this last chapter,as far at least as it has helped 
throiugh Auxerre, I have been getting forward 
wo different journeys together, and with the 



same dash of the pen ; for I have got entirely out of 
Auxerre in this journey which I am writing now, 
and I am got half way out of Auxerre in that which 
I shall write hereafter. — There is but a certain 
degree of perfection in everything ; and, by push- 
ing at something beyond that, I have brought 
myself into such a situation as no traveller ever 
stood before me ; for I am this moment walking 
across the market-]^ace of Auxerre, with my 
father and my uncle Toby, in our way back to 
dinner; — and I am this moment also entering 
Lyons, with my post-chaise broke into a thousand 
pieces; — and I am moreover this moment in a 
handsome pavUion, built by Pringello,* upon the 
the banks of the Garonne, which Monsieur Slig- 
niac has lent me, and where I now sit rhapsodizing 
all these affairs. 

Let me collect myself and pursue my 

journey. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

I AM glad of it, said I, settling the account with 
myself, as I walked into Lyons, — ^my chaise being 
all laid higgledy-piggledy with my baggage in a 
cart, which was moving slowly before me. — I am 
heartily glad, said I, that 'tis all broke to pieces ; 
for now I can go directly by water to Avignon, 
which will carry me on a hundred and twenty miles 
of my loumey, and not cost me seven livres ; — and 
from thence, continued I, bringing forwards the ac- 
count, I can hire a couple of mules, — or asses, if I 
like (for nobody knows me), and cross the plains of 
Languedoc for almost nothmg : — I shall gain four 
hundred livres by the misfortune clear into my 
purse ; and pleasure 1 worth — worth double the 
money by it. With what velocity, continued I, 
dipping my two hands together, shall I fly down the 
rapid lihdne, with the Yivares on my right hand and 
Dauphiny on my left, scarce seeing the ancient cities 
of Vienne, Valence, and Yividres ! What a flame 
will it rekindle in the lamp, to snateh a blushing 
grape from the Hermitage and C6te.R6ti, as I 
shoot by the foot of them ! and what a fresh spring 
in the blood ! to behold upon the banks advancing 
and retiring, the castles of romance, whence cour- 
teous knights have whilom rescued the distressed ; 
and see, vertiginous, the rocks, the mountains, the 
cataracts, and all the hurry which Nature is in 
with all her great works about her ! 

As I went on thus, methought my chaise, the 
wreck of which looked stately enough at the first, 
insensibly grew less and less in its size ; the fresh- 
ness of the painting was no more — the gilding lost 
its lustre — and the whole affair appeared so poor 
in my eyes! — so sorry! so contemptible! — and, in a 
word, so much worse than the Abbess of AndoUil- 
lets' itself — that I was going to open my mouth to 
give it to the Devil — when a pert vamping chaise- 
undertaker, stepping nimbly across the street, 
demanded if Monsieur would have his chaise re- 
fitted. No, no, said I, shaking my head sideways. 

Would Monsieur choose to sell it? rejoined the 

undertaker. With all my soul, said I ;— the iron- 
work is worth forty Uvres, — and the glasses worth 
forty more,— and the leather you may taketoliveon. 

What a mine of wealth, quoth I, as he 

counted me the money, has this post-chaise brought 

* The famous Don Pringello, the celebrated Spanish ipr- 
chitectj of whom my cousin Antony has made such 
honourable mention, in a scholium to the Tale inscribed 
to his name.-— Vide p. 129, small edit. 
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me in ! And this is my usual method of book- 
keeping, at least with the disasters of life — making 
a penny of every one of 'em as they happen to me. 

Do, my dear Jenny, tell the world, for me, 

how I behaTed under one, the most oppressive of 
its kind, which could befal me as a man, proud as 
he ought to be of his manhood. 

Tis enough, saidst thou, coming up close to me, 
as I stood with my garters in my himd, reflecting 
upon what had noi passed. Tis enough, Tristram, 
and I am satisfied, said'st thou, whispering these 
words in my ear, • • • ♦ • 

* • ; * • • any other man would 

have sunk down to the centre. 

Everything is good for something, quoth I. 

— 1*11 go into Wales for six weeks, and drink 
ffoats' whey, — and 111 gain seven years* longer life 
for the accident. For which reason I thi^ my- 
self inexcusable for blaming Fortune, so often as I 
have done, for pelting me all my life long, like an 
ungracious duchess, as I called her, with so many 
snmll evils. Surely, if I have any cause to be 
angry with her, *tis that she has not sent me great 
ones : a score of good cursed bouncing losses, 
would have been as good as a pension to me. 

— One of a hundred a year, or so, is all I wish : 
I would not be at the plague of paying land-tax 
for a larger. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

To those who call vexations vexations^ as knowing 
what they are, there could not be a greater than 
to be the best part of a day in Lyons, the most 
opulent and flourishing city in France, enriched 
with the most frannents of antiquity — and not 
be able to see it. To be withheld upon any ac- 
count must be a vexation ; but to be withheld by 
a vexation, — ^must certainly be what philosophy 
justly caUs 

VEXATION 

upon 

VEXATION. 

I had got my two dishes of milk-coffee (whichi 
by the bye, is excellently good for a consumption ; 
but you must boil the imlk and coffee together 
— otiierwise 'tis only coffee and milk) — and as it 
was no more than eight in the morning, and the 
boat did not go off till noon, I had time to see 
enough of Lyons to tire the patience of all the 
friends I had in the world with it. I will take 
a walk to the cathedral, said I, looking at my list, 
and see the wonderful mechanism of this great 
clock of Lippius of Basil, in the first place. 

Now, of all things in the world, I understand the 
least ojf mechanism ; I have neither genius, nor 
taste, nor fancy — and have a brain so entirely un- 
apt for everything of that kind, that I solemnly 
declare I ^as never yet able to comprehend the 
principles of motion of a squirrel-cage, or a common 
knife-grinder's wheel,— tho' I have many an hour 
of my life looked up with great devotion at the one 
— ^and stood by with as much patience as any 
Christian ever could do at the other. 

I'll go see the surprising movements of this great 
clock, said I, the very first thing I do : and then 
I will pay a visit to the great library of the Jesuits, 
and procure, if possible, a sight of the thirty volumes 
of the general history of China, wrote (not in the 
Tartarian), but, in the Chinese language and in 
the Chinese character too. 



Now, I almost know as little of the Chinese lan- 
guage as I do of the mechanism of Lippius's clock- 
wore; so, why these should have jostled themselves 
into the two first articles of my list — I leave to 
the curious as a problem of nature. I own, it looks 
like one of her ladyship's obliquities; and they 
who court her are interested in finding out her 
humour as much as I. 

When these curiosities are seen, quoth I, half 
addressing myself to my valet-de-place, who stood 
behind me, — 'twill be no hurt if we go to the 
church of St. Irenseus, and see the pillar to which 
Christ was tied ; — and after that, the house where 
Pontius Pilate lived. 'Twas at the next town, said 
the valeUde-place, at Yienne. I am glad of it, 
said I, rising briskly from my chair, and walking 
across the room with strides twice as long as 
my usual pace ; — for so much the sooner shall I be 
at the Tomb of the two Lovers. 

What was the cause of this movement, and why 
I took such long strides in uttering this, — I might 
leave to the curious too ; but, as no principle of 
clockwork is concerned in it — 'twill be as well for 
the reader if I expUin myself. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

! THERE is a sweet era in the life of man, 
when ^the brain being tender and fibrillous, and 
more like pap than anything else) — ^a story read of 
two fond lovers, separated from each other by 
cruel parents and by still more cruel destiny, 

Amandus — He, 
Amanda — She, 

each ignorant of the other's course ; 

He — east. 
She— west : 

Amandus taken captive by the Turks, and carried 
to the Emperor of Morocco's court, where the 
Princess of Morocco falling in love with him, keeps 
him twenty years in prison for the love of hia 
Amanda. 

She (Amanda) all the time wandering bare- 
foot, and with dishevelled hair, o'er rocks and 
mountains, inquiring for Amandus ! — Amandus ! — 
Amandus ! — making every hill and valley to echo 

back his name 

Amandus ! Amandus ! 

at every town and city, sitting down forlorn at 

the gate : Has Amandus : — has my Amandus 

entered 1 ^till, — agoing round, and round, and 

round the world, — chance unexpectedly bringing 
them at the same moment of the night, though 
by different ways, to the gate of Lyons, their 
native city, and each in well-known accents calling 
out aloud. 

Is Amandus J gjiu ^live J 
Is my Amanda \ 

they fly into each other's arms, and both drop' 
down dead for joy. 

There is a soft era in every gentle mortal's life, 
where such a story affords more pabulum to the 
brain than all the Frusts, and Crusts, and Rusts 
of antiquity, which travellers can cook up for it. 

'Twas all that stuck on the right side of the 

cullender in my own, of what Spon and others, in 
their accounts of Lyons, had strained into it ; and 
finding, moreover, in some Itinerary, but in what 
God Imows — ^that, sacred to the fidelity of Aman- 
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dus and Amanda, a tomb was built without the 
gates, where, to this hour, lovers called upon 
Siem to attest their truths — I never could get into 
a scrape of that kind in my life, but this Tomb of 
the Lovers would, somehow or other, come in at 
the close ; nay such a kind of empire had it es- 
tablished over me that I could seldom think or 
speak of Lyons ; — and sometimes, not so much as 
see even a Lyons-waistcoat, but this remnant of an- 
tiquity would present itself to my fancy ; and I have 
often said in my wild way of running on — though 
I fear with some irreverence— '* I thought this 
shrine (neglected as it was) as valuable as that of 
Mecca; and so little short, except in wealth, of the 
Santa Ctisa itself, that sometime or other, I would 
go a pilgrimage (though I had no other business 
at Lyons) on purpose to pay it a visit.'* 

In my list, therefore, of Yidenda at Lyons, this, 
though lasty — was not, you see, least ; so, taking a 
dozen or two of longer strides than usual across 
my room, just while it passed my brain, I walked 
down calmly into the basse cour, in order to sally 
forth ; and, having called for my bill — as it was 
uncertain whether I should return to my inn, I 
had paid it, — ^had moreover, given the maid ten 
sous, and was iust receiving the demiers compli- 
ments of Monsieur Le Blanc, for a pleasant voyage 
down the Rhdne, — when I was stopped at the 

gate 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

'TwAS by a poor ass, who had just turned in 
with a couple of large panniers upon his back, to 
collect eleemosynary turnip* tops and cabbage 
leaves ; and stood dubious, with his two fore-feet 
on the inside of the threshold, and with his two 
hinder feet towards the street, as not knowing 
very well whether he was to go in or no. 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike ; — ^there is a patient endur- 
ance of sufferings, wrote so unaffectedly in his 
looks and carriage, which pleads so mightily for 
him, that it always disarms me ; and to that degree 
that I do not like to speak unkindly to him : on 
tile contrary meet him where I will, — ^whether in 
town or country, — ^in cart, or under panniers, — 
whether in liberty or bondage, — I have ever some- 
thing civil to say to him on my part ; and as one 
word begets another (if he has as little to do as I) 
— I generally fall into conversation with him ; and 
surely never is my imagination so busy as in fram- 
ing his responses from the etchings of his counte- 
nance—and where those carry me not deep enough, 
in flying from my own heart into his, and seeing 
what is natural for an ass to think — as well as a 
man, upon the occasion. In truth, it is the only 
creature of all the classes of beings below me ^vitn 
whom I can do this ; for parrots, jackdaws, &c., I 
never exchange a word with them, — ^nor with apes, 
&c., for pretty near the same reason ; they act by 
note, as the others speak by it, and equally make 
me silent : nay, my dog and my cat, though I value 
them both — (and, for my dog, he would speak if 
he could) — yet, somehow or other, they neither 
of them possess the talents for conversation ;— I 
can make nothing of a discourse with them beyond 
the proposition, the reply, and rejoinder, which 
terminated my father's and my mollier's conversa- 
tions in his beds of justice ; — and those utter 'd — 
there's an end of the dialogue. 

But with an ass I can commune for ever. 



— Come, Honesty! said I, — seeing it was imprac- 
ticable to pass betwixt him and the gate — art thou 
for coming in or going out) 

The ass twisted his head round, to look up 

the street. 

Well, replied I, we'll wait a minute for thy 

driver. 

He turned his head thoughtful about, and 

looked wistfully the opposite way. 

I understand thee peifectly, answered I ; — if 
thou takest a wrong step in tiiis affair, he will 
cudgel thee to death. Well, a minute is but a 
minute, and, if it saves a fellow-creature a drub- 
bing, it shall not be set down as ill-spent. 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this 
discourse went on, and in the Uttle peevish con- 
tentions of nature betwixt hunger and unsavouri- 
ness, had dropt it out of his mouth half-a-dozen 
times, and pick'd it up again. God help thee. 
Jack ! said I, thou hast a bitter breakfast on't, — 
and many a bitter day's labour — and many a bitter 
blow, I fear, for its wages ! — 'tis all — all bitterness 
to thee, whatever life is to others ! — And now, thy 
mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is its bitter, 
I dare say, as soot — (for he had cast aside the 
stem) — and thou hast not a friend, perhaps, in all 
this world, that will give thee a macaroon. In 
saying this, I pulled out a paper of 'em, which I 
had just purchased, and gave him one — and, at this 
moment that I am telling it, my heart smites me 
that there was more of pleasantry in the conceit 
of seeing how an ass would eat a macaroon — ^than 
of benevolence in giving him one which presided 
in the act. 

When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed 
him to come in : — the poor beast was heavy loaded, 
— ^his legs seem'd to tremble under him, — he hung 
rather backwards ; and as I pulled at his halter, 
it broke short in my hand. — He looked up pensive 
in my face—" Don't thrash me with it ; — but, if 

you wiU, you may." '' If I do," said 1, " I'U 

be d d." 

The word was but one half of it urouounced, 
like the Abbess of Andotiillets,— (so there was no 
sin in it) — when a person coming in, let fall a thun- 
dering bastinado upon the poor devil's crupper, 
which put an end to the ceremony. 

Out upon it I 
cried I ; — ^but the interjection was equivocal, and 
I think, wrong placed too, — ^for the end of an osier, 
which had started out from the contexture of the 
ass's pannier, had caught hold of my breeches- 
pocket as he rush'd by me, and rent it in the most 
disastrous direction you can imagine; — so that the 
— Out upon it I in my opinion, should have come 
in here ; — but this I leave to be settled by 

THE 

SEVISWERS 

OP 

MT BREECHES, 

which I have brought over along with me for that 
purpose. 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 

When all was set to rights, I came down stairs 
again in the basse cour with my valet-de-place, 
in order to sally out towards the Tomb of the two 
Lovers, &c. — and was a second time stopped at the 
gate:— not by the ass — ^but by the person who 
struck him ; and who, by that time, had taken 
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possession (as is not uncommon after a defeat) of 
the very spot of ground where the ass stood. 

It was a commissary sent to me from the post- 
office, with a rescript in his hand, for the payment 
of some six livres odd sous. 

Upon what account ! said I. 'Tis upon the 

part of the King, replied the commisHary, heaving 
up both his shoulders. 

My good friend, quoth I, — as sure as I am 

I and you are you, ^ 

And who are yout said he. 

^Don*t puzzle me, said I. 

CHAPTER XXXrV. 

—But it is an indubitable verity, continued I, 
addressing myself to the commissary, changing 
only the form of my asseveration, — that I owe the 
King of France nothing but my good-will ; for he 
is a very honest man, and I wish him all health 
and pastime in the world. 

Pardonnez-moi — ^replied the commissary; you 
are indebted to him six livres four sous for the next 
post from hence to St. Fons, in your route to Avi- 
gnon ; — ^whieh being a post royal, you pay double 
for the horses and postilion — otherwise 'twould 
have amounted to no more thxui three livres two 
sous. 

^But I don't go by land, said I. 

You may, if you please, replied the com- 
missary 



Your most obedient servant — said I, making 
him a low bow. 

The commissary, with all the sincerity of grave 
good-breeding — ^made me one as low again. I 
never was more disconcerted with a bow in my 
life. 

^The Devil take the serious character of 

these people ! quoth I — (aside) — they understand 
no more of irony than this 

The comparison was standing close by with his 
panniers, — but something sealed up my lips ; — I 
could not pronounce the name. 

— Sir, said I, collecting myself-— it is not my in- 
tention to take post. 

But you may, — said he, persisting in his 

first reply ; you may take post, if you choose. 

And I may take salt to my pickled herring, 

said I, if I choose. But I do not choose. 

-But you must pay for it, whether you do 

or no. 

Ay ! for the salt, said I (I know). 

And for the post too, added he. Defend 

me ! cried I. 

1 travel by water ; — I am going down the 

Rhone this afternoon ; — my baggage is in the boat 
— and I have actually paid nine livres for my pas- 
sage. 

€*esi tout Sgalj — 'tis all one, said he. 

Bon Dieu I what pay for the way I go ! 

and for the way I do not go ! 

C*e8t tout 4gdl, replied the commissary. 

.The Devil it is ! said I ; — but I will go to 

ten thousand Bastiles first. 

England ! England ! thou land of liberty, and 
climate of good sense ! thou tenderest of mothers, 
and gentlest of nurses ! cried I, kneeling upon 
one knee, as I was beginning my apostrophe, — 

When the director of Msdame Le Blanc's con- 
science coming in at that instant, and seeing a 
person in black, with a &ce as pale as ashes, at 



his devotions, — ^looking still paler by the contrast 
and distress of his dnpery, — asked if I stood in 
want of the aids of the church 1 

1 go by vfoter, said I ; — and here's another 

will be for making me pay for going hy oil! 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

As I perceived the commissary of the post- 
office would have his six Uvres four sous, I had 
nothing else for it but to say some smart thing 
upon the occasion worth the money : 

And so I set off thus : — 

And pray, Mr. Conmiissary, by what law of 
courtesy is a defenceless stranger to be used just 
the reverse from what you use a Frenchman in 
this matter? 

By no meanii ^d he. 

Excuse me, said I ; — or you have begun, 
sir, with first tearing off my breeches, — and now 
you want my pocket. 

Whereas, — ^had youfirst taken my pocket, as you 
do with your own people, — and then left me bare- 
a— 'd after, I had been a beast to have complaiaed. 

As it is, — 

— 'Tis contrary to the ktw of naturef 

— 'Tis contrary to reason, 

— 'Tis contrary to the GiapeL 

—But not to this, — said he, — ^putting a printed 
paper into my hand : 

PAS LB BOT. 

'TIS a pithy prolegomenon, quoth I ;— and 

so read on 



— By all which it appears, quoth I, having lead 
it over a Uttle too rapidly, that if a man sets out 
in a post-chaise from Paris, he must go on travel- 
ling in one all the days of his life, — or pay for it. 

Exeuse rae, said the commissary, the spirit of 

the ordinance is this : — ^That if you set out 
with an intention of running post from Paris to 
Avignon, &c., you shall not change that intention, 
or mode of travelling, without first satisfying the 
fermiers for two posts fart^i^r than the place you 
repent at ; — and 'tis founded, continued he, upon 
this, That the revenues are not to fall short 
through your fieklenets. 

by Heavens I cried I, — if fickleness ib 

taxable in France, — ^we have nothing to do but to 
make the best peace with you we can. 

And so the Peace was made ! 

— And if it is a bad one, — as Tristram Shandy 
laid the comer-stone of it, — ^nobody but Tristram 
Shandy ought to be hanged, 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Though I was senable I had said as many 
clever things to the commissary as came to six 
livres four sous, yet I was* determined to note 
down the imposition amongst my remarks before 
I retired from the place ; so putting my hand into 
my coat-pocket for my remarics — (which, by the 
bye, may be a caution to travellers to take a little 
piore care of their remarks for liie friture) — ^^ my 
remarks were stolen/* — Never did sorry traveller 
make such a pother and racket about his remarks 
as I did about mine upon the oecasioiu 
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Heaven ! earth ! sea ! fire ! cried I, calling in 
every thing to my aid but what I should, — ^my re- 
marks are stolen ! What shall I do \ — Mr. Com- 
missary ; pray did I drop any remarks as I stood 
beside you ! 

You dropped a good many very singular ones, 

replied he. Pugh! said I, those were but a 

few, not w<Hrth alK>ye six livres two sous ; — ^but 

these are a large parcel. He shook his head. 

Monsieur Le Blanc ! Madame Le Blanc ! did 



you see any papers of mine !-— You maid of the 
house, run nip stairs — Francois, run up after her ! 

I must have my remarks ; — ^they were the best 
remarks, cried I, that ever were made — the wisest 
— the wittiest. What shall I do ! — ^Which way 
shall I turn myself 1 

Sandio Pan^a, when he lost his Bsa^sfumiturey 
did not exclaim more bitterly. 

CRJlPTER xxxvil 

When the first transport was over, and the 
registers of the brain were beginning to get a 
little out of the confusion into which this jumble 
of cross accidents had cast them,-— it then presently 
occurred to me that I had left my remarks in the 
pocket of the chaise; — ^and that in selling my 
diAise, I had sold my r^nariot along with it, to 
t^e chaise-vamper. 

I leave this 
void space, that the reader may swear into it any 
oath thatheis most accustomed to. — For my own 
part, if ever I swore a whole oath into a vacancy 
in my life, I think it was into that — * ***** 
* * ^, said I ; — and so my remarks through France, 
which were as full of wit as an egg is full of meat, 
— and as well worth four hundred guineas as the 
said egg is worth a penny — ^have I been selling 
here to a chaise-vamper, — ^for four louis-d'or ; — 
and giving him a post-chaise (by Heaven !) worth 
six into the bargain : had it been to Dodsley, or 
Becket, or any creditable bookseller, who was 
either leaving off business, and wanted a post- 
chaise, — or who was beginning it—and wanted my 
remarks, and two or three guineas along with 
them, — 1 could have borne it ; but to a chaise- 
vamper ! — Show me to him this moment, Fran9ois, 

said I. The valet-de'place put on his hat, and 

led the way ; — and I pulled off mine as I passed 
the commissary, and followed him. 

CHAPTER XXXVni. 

When we arrived at the chaise-vamper's house, 
both the house and the shop were shut up ; it was 
the eighth of September, the Nativity of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, mother of God. 

Tantarra-ra-tan-tivi, — the whole world was 
going out a Maypoling, — frisking here,— capering 
there, — ^nobody cared a button for me or my re- 
marks : so I sat me down upon a bench by the 
door, philosophising upon my condition. By a 
better fate than usually attends me, I had not 
waited half-an-hour, when the mistress came in to 
take the papillotes from off her hair, before she 
went to the May-poles. 

The French women, by the bye, love May-poles, 
a-la-folie ; — that is, as much as their matins. — 
Give 'em but a May-pole, whether in May, June, 
July, or September, — they never count the times, 
—-down it goes, — 'tis meat, drink, washing, and 



lodging to 'em ; — and had we but the policy, an' 
please your worships (as wood is a little scarce in 

France) to send them but plenty of May-poles 

The women would set them up ; and, when they 
had done, they would dance round them (and the 
men for company) till they were all blind. 

The wife of the chaise-vamper stepped in, I told 
you, to take the papillotes from off her hair, — 
the toilet stands still for no man, — so she jerked 
off her cap, to begin with them, as she open'd the 
door; in doing which, one of them fell upon 
the ground: — I instantly saw it was my own 
writing. 

Seigneur ! cried I, you have got all my re- 
marks upon your head, madam ! J^en suis bien 

mortiJtSe, said she. 'Tis well, thinks T, tiey have 

stuck there, for could they have gone deeper, they 
would have made such confusion in a Firench 
woman's noddle, — she had better have gone with 
it unfrizzled to the day of eternity. 

Tenezy said she : — so without any idea of the 
nature of my suffering, she took them from her 
curls, and put them gravely, one by one, into my 
hat ; — one was twisted this way, — another twisted 

that Ay I by my faith, and when they are 

published, quoth I, — 

They will be worse twisted still. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 
And now for Lippius's clock, said I, with the air 
of a man who had got through all his difficulties ; 
nothing can prevent us seeing that and the Chinese 

history &c. Except the time, said Fran9ois ; — 

for 'tis almost eleven -Then we must speed the 

faster, said I, striding it away to the cathedraL 

1 cannot say, m my heart, that it gave me any 
concern in being told by one of the minor canons, 
as I was entering the west door, — That Lippius's 
gveat clock was all out of joint, and had not gone 
for some years. It wiU give me the more tune, 
thought I, to peruse the Qiinese history ; and be- 
sides, I i^all be able to give the world a better 
account of the clock in its decay, than I could have 
done in its flourishing condition. 

— And so away I posted to the college ci. the 
Jesuits. 

Now it is with the project of getting a peep at 
the History of China, in Chinese characters, — ^as 
with many others I could mention, which strike 
the fancy only at a distance ; for, as I came nearer 
and nearer to the point, — ^my blood cooled, the 
freak gradually went off, till at length I would not 
have given a cherry-stone to have it gratified. — 
The truth was, my time was short, and my heart 
was at the Tomb of the Lovers. I wish to Goi, 
said I, as I got the rapper in my hand, that the 
key of the library may be but lost. It feU out as 
well, — 

For all the Jesuits had got the cholic ; — and to 
that degree, as never was known in the memory 
of the oldest practitioner. 

CHAPTER XL. 
As I knew the geography of the Tomb of the 
Lovers as well as if I had lived twenty years in 
Lyons ; namely, that it was upon the turning of 
my right hand, just without ^e gate, leading to 
the Fauxbourg de Yaise, — I despatched Francois 
to the boat, that I might pay the homage I so long 
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owed it, without a witness of my weakness ; I 
walked with all imaginable joy towards the place 
— When I saw the gate which intercepted the 
tomb, my heart glowed within me. 

— Tender and faithful spirits ! cried I, address- 
ing myself to Amandus and Amanda, — long, — long 
have I tarried to drop this tear upon your tomb. 
— J come, — I come. — 

When I came, there was no tomb to drop it 
upon. 

What would I have given for my uncle Toby to 
have whistled LillibuUero ! 

CHAPTER XU. 

No matter how, or in what mood, — but I flew 
from the Tomb of the Lovers, or rather I did not 
fly from it— (for there was no such thing existing) 
and just got time enough to the boat to save my 
passage ; and, ere I had sailed a hundred yards, 
the Rhone and the Sadne met together, and canied 
me down merrily betwixt them. 

But I have described tliis voyage down the 
Rh6ne before I made it. 

— So now I am at Avignon; and as there is 
nothing to see but the old house in which the Duke 
of Ormond resided, and nothing to stop me but a 
short remark upon the place, in three minutes you 
will see me crossing the bridge upon a mule, with 
Fran(;ois upon a horse with my portmanteau behind 
him, and the owner of both striding the way before 
us, with a long gun upon his shoulder, and a sword 
under his arm, lest peradventure we should run 
away with his cattle. Had you seen my breeches 
in entering Avignon, — ^though you'd have seen them 
better, I think, as I mounted, — ^you would not have 
thought the precaution amiss, or found in your 
heart to have taken it in dudgeon ; for my own 
part, I took it most kindly ; and determined to 
make him a present of them, when we got to the 
end of our journey, for the trouble they had put 
him to, of arming himself at all points against 
them. 

Before I go further, let me get rid of my remark 
upon Avignon, which is this : — ^that I think it 
wrong, merely because a man's hat has been blown 
00" his head, by chance, the first night he comes to 
Avignon — ^that he should therefore say, " Avignon 
is more subject to high winds than any town in 
all France : for which reason, I laid no stress 
upon the accident till I had inquired of the master 
of the inn about it ; who telling me seriously it was 
so — and hearing, moreover, the windiness of 
Avignon spoken of in the country about as a pro- 
verb — I set it down merely to ask the learned 
what can be the cause ? — ^the consequence I saw, 
— ^for they are all Dukes, Marquises, and Counts 
there — ^the deuce a Baron in all Avignon ; — so 
that there is scarce any talking to them on a 
windy day. 

Prithee, friend, said I, take hold of my mule 
for a moment ; — for I wanted to pull off one of 
my jack-boots, which hurt my heel : — the man 
was standing quite idle at the door of the inn ; 
and as I had taken it into my head he was some- 
way concerned about the house or stable, I put 
the bridle into his hand — so began with my boot. 
7— When I had finished the afiair, I turned about 
to take the mule from the man, and thank 
him, — 

But Monsieur le Marquis had walked in. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

I HAD now the whole south of France, from the 
banks of the Rhone to those of the Garonne, to 
traverse upon my mule at my own leisure, at my 
own leisure — for I had left Death, the Lord 

knows — ^and he onlypphow far behind me ! 

" I have followed many a man through France," 
quoth he ; — ** but never at this mettlesome rate." 

Still he followed — and still I fled, him — but I 

fled him cheerfullv ; — still he pursued — but, like 
one who pursued his prey without hope — as he 
lagged, every step he lost softened his looks.— 
Why should I fly him at this rate i 

So, notwithstanding all the commissary of the 
post-office had said, I changed the mode of my 
travelling once more ; and, after so precipitate 
and rattlmg a course as I had run, I flattered my 
fancy with thinking of my mule, and that I 
should traverse the rich plains of Languedoc 
upon his back, as slowly as foot could fall. 

There is nothing more pleasing to a traveller, 
— or more terrible to travel-writers, than a large 
rich plain, especially if it is without great rivers 
or bridges ; and presents nothing to the eye bat 
one unvaried picture of plenty : for after they 
have once told you that 'tis delicious, or delightfal 
(as the case happens) ; — that the soil was grateful, 
and that nature pours out all her abundance, &c. 

they have then a large plain upon their 

hands, which they know not what to do with — 
and which is of Uttle or no use to them, but to 
carry them to some town ; and that town perhaps 
of little more but a new place to stai*t from to 
the next plain — and so on. 

This is most terrible work ; — judge if I don't 
manage my plains better. 

CHAPTER XLHI. 

I HAD not gone above two leagues and a half, 
before the man with his gun began to look at his 
priming. 

I had three several times loitered terrtft/y behind ; 
half a mile at least every time : once in deep 
conference with a drum-maker, who was making 
drums for the fairs of Beaucaire and Tarascon : 
— I did not understand the principles. 

The second time, I cannot so properly say I 
stopped, — ^for meeting a couple of Franciscans 
straitened more for time than myself, and not 
being able to get to the bottom of what I was 
about, — I had turned back with them. 

The third was an afiair of trade with a gossip, 
for a hand-basket of Provence figs for four sous : 
this would have been transacted at once, but for 
a case of conscience at the close of it ; for when 
the figs were • paid for, it turned out that there 
were two dozen of eggs covered over with vine- 
leaves at the bottom of the basket : — as I had no 
intention of buying eggs, —I made no sort of claim 
of them : — ^as for the space they had occupied, 
what signified it ? I had figs enow for my money. 

But it was my intention to have the basket ; — 
it was the gossip's intention to keep it, without 
which she could do nothing with her eggs ; — and 
unless I had the basket, I could do as little with 
my figs, which were too ripe already, and some of 
'em burst at the side: this brought on a 8l*ort 
contention, which terminated in sundry proposals 
what we should both do.— 
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How we disposed of our eggs and figs, I defy 
you or the Deyil himself, had he not h^n there 
(which 1 am persuaded he was), to form the least 
probable conjecture. — You will read the whole of 
it, — not this year, for I am hastening to the story 
of my uncle Toby's amours ; — ^but you will read 
it in the collection of those which have arose out 
of the journey across this plain; — and which, 
therefore, I call my 

PLAIN STOBIES. 

How far my pen has been fatigued, like those 
of other travellers, m this journey of it, over so 
barren a tract — ^the world must judge ; but the 
traces of it, which are now all set o' vibrating 
together this moment, tell me 'tis the most fruitful 
and busy period of my life ; for as I had made no 
convention with my man with the gun, as to 
time, — ^by stopping and talking to every soul I 
met, who was not in a full trot, — ^joining all 
parties before me, — waiting for every soul behind, 
— ^hailing all those who were coming through 
cross-roads, arresting all kinds of beggars, pilgrims, 
fiddlers, friars, — not passing by a woman in a 
mulberry-tree without commending her legs, and 
tempting her into conversation with a pinch of 
snuff: — In short, by seizing every handle, of what 
size or shape soever, which chance held out to me 
in this journey, — I turned my plain into a cUt/. — 
I was always in company, and with great variety 
too ; and as my mule loved society as much as 
myself, and had some proposals always on his 
part to offer to every b^t he met, — I am con- 
fident we could have passed through Pall-mall or 
St. James's Street, for a month together, with 
fewer adventures, — and seen less of human 
nature. 

O ! there is that sprightly frankness, which at 
once unpins every plait of a Languedocian's dress, 
— that, whatever is beneath it, it looks so like the 
simplicity which poets sung of in better days ! I 
will delude my fancy, and believe it is so. 

'Twas in the road betwixt Nismes and Lunel, 
where there is the best Muscatto wine in all 
France, and which, by the bye, belongs to the 
honest canons of Montpelier ; — and foul befal the 
man, who has drunk it at their table, who grudges 
them a drop of it. 

The sun was set ;— they had done their work ; 
the nymphs had tied up their hair afresh, — and 
the swains were preparing for a carousal ; — my 
mule made a desid point. — *Tis the fife and 

tabourin, said I. I'm frighten'd to death, quoth 

he. They are running at the ring of pleasure, 

said I, giving him a prick. By Saint Boogar 

and all the saints at the backside of the door of 
purgatory, said he — ^making the same resolution 
with the Abbess of AndouiUets', I'U not go a step 
further. 'Tis very well, sir, said I. — I never 




take a dance, said I ; — so stay you here. 

A sun-bunit daughter of Labour rose up from 
the group to meet me, as I advanced towards 
them ; her hair, which was a dark chesnut ap- 
proaching rather to a black, was tied up in a 
knot, all but a single tress. 

We want a cavaJier, said -she, holding out both 

her hands, as if to ofibr them. And a cavalier 

ye shall have, said I, taking hold of both of thero. 
Hadst thou, Nannette,been arrayed like a duchesse: 
But that cursed slit in thy petticoat ! 

Nannette cared not for it. 

We could not have done without you, said she, 
letting go one hand with self-taught politeness, 
and leading me up with the other. 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed 
with a pipe, and to which he had added a tabourin 
of his own accord, ran sweetly over the prelude, 

as he sat upon the bank. Tie me up this tress 

instantly, said Nannette, putting a piece of string 

into my hand. It taught me to forget I was 

a stranger.— The whole fciot fell down. — We had 
been seven years acquainted. 

The youth struck the note upon the tabourin, 
his pipe followed, and off we bounded ; — ^ the 
deuce take that sUt I" 

The sister of the youth, who had stolen her 
voice from Heaven, sung alternately with her 
brother ; — ^'twas a Gascoigne roundelay. 

VrVA LA JOIA I 
FIDON LA TRISTKSSA ! 

The nymphs joined in unison, and their swains an 
octave below them. 

I would have given a crown to have had it 
sewed up. — Nannette would not have given a 
sous. — Viva la joia was on her lips : — Viva la Joia 
was in her eyes. — A transient spark of amity shot 
across the space betwixt us. — She looked amiable ; 
— Why could I not live and end my days thus ? 
Just Disposer of our joys and sorrows, cried I, 
why could not a man sit down in the lap of 
content here, — and dance, and sing, and say his 
prayers, and go to heaven with this nutbrown 
maidi Capriciously did she bend her head on 
one side, and dance up insidious. — Then 'tis time 
to dance off, quoth I ; so, changing only partners 
and tunes, I danced it away from Lunel to Mont- 
pelier; — from thence to Pesenas, Beziers, — I danced 
it along through Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Castle 
Naudary, till at last I danced myself into Prin- 
gello's pavilion; where, pulling out a paper of 
black lines, that I might go on straight forwards, 
without digression or parenthesis, in my uncle 
Toby's amours, 

I began thus : — 
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CHAPTER L 

— But softly, — for in these sportive iplains, and 
under this genial sun, where at this instant all 
flesh is running out piping, fiddling, and dancing 
to the vintage, and every step that's taken, the 
judgment is surprised by the imagination, — I defy, 
notwithstanding all that has been said upon atraighi 
lines, in sundry pages of my book — I defy the 
best cabbage-planter that ever existed, whether 
he plants backwards or forwards, it makes little 
difference in the account (except that he will 
have more to answer for in the one case than in 
the other)^I defy him to go on coolly, critically, 
and canonically, planting his cabbages one by one, 
in straight Imes, and stoical distances, especially 
if slits in petticoats are unaewed up^ — ^without 
ever and anon straddling out, or sidling into some 
bastardly digression.^ — la Freeze-land, Fog-land, 
and some other lands I wot of^ — ^it may be done — 

But in this clear climate of fantasy and per- 
spiration, where every idea, sensible and insen- 
sible, sets vent, in this land, my dear Eugenius, 
— ^in mis fertile land of ohivalz^ and romance, 
where I now sit, unscrewing my mkhom to write 
my nncle Toby's amours, and with all the meanders 
of Julia's track in quest of her Diego, in full view 
of my study-window, — if thou comest not and 
takest me by the hand, 

What a work it is likely to turn out ! 

Let us begin it. 

CHAPTER n. 

It is with Love as with Cuckoldom : ^bnt 

now I am talking of beginninff a book^ and have 
long had a thing upon my mind to be imparted to 
the reader, which, if not imparted now, can never 
be imparted to him as long as I live (whereas the 
comparison may be imparted to him any hour in 
the day) — I'll just mention it, and begin in good 
earnest. 

The thing is this :— - 

That of all the several ways of beginning a 
book which are now in practice throughout the 
known world, I am coi^dent my own way of 
doing it is the best. — I'm sure it is the most 
religious, — for I begin with writing the first 
sentence, — and trusting to Almighty God for the 
second. 

'Twould cure an author for ever of the fuss 
and folly of opening his street-door, uid calling in 
his neighbours, and friends, and kinsfolk, with the 
Devil and all his imps, with their hammers, and 
engines, &c., only to ol^rve how one sentence of 
mine follows another, and how the plan follows 
the whole. 

I wish you saw me half starting out of my 
chair, with what confidence, as I grasp the elbow 
of it, I look up, — catching the idea even some- 
times before it half-way r^iches me I 

— I believe, in my conscience, I intercept many 
a thought which Heaven intended for another man. 

Pope and his Portrait are fools to me :— no 



martyr is ever so full of faith or fire, — I wish I 
could say of good works too ; — but I have no 

Zeal or Anger, or 
Anger or &al ;— 

and, tin gods and men agree together to call it by 
the same name, — ^the arrantest Tartufe in science, 
in politics, — or in religion, shall never kindle a 
spark within me, or have a worse word, or a 
more unkind greeting, than what he will read in 
the next diapter. 

CHAPTER in. 
Bow jour I — good-morrow ! — so yon have 
got your cloke on betimes ! — but 'tis a cold morn- 
ing, and you judge the matter rightly ; 'tis better 
to be well mounted than go o'foot ; — ^and obstruc- 
tions in the glands are duigerous. — And how goes 
it with thy concubine — ^thy wife, — and thy httle 
ones o' both sides ? and when did you hear from 
the old gentleman and lady, — ^vour sister, aunt, 
uncle, and cousins! — I hope they have got the 
better of their colds, coughs, claps, tooth-aches, 
fevers, stranguries, sciaticas, swellings, and sore 
eyes. 

^What a devil of an apothecary I to take so 

much blood, — give such a vile purge, — ^puke,— 
poultice, — plaster, — night-draught, — clyster, — . 

blister! And why so many grains of calomel I 

Santa Maria ! and such a dose of opium I peri- 
clitating, pardi! the whole family of ye, from 

head to tail! By my great aunt Dinah's old 

black velvet mask I I think there was no occasion 
for it. 

Now this being a little bald about the chin, by 
frequently putting off and on, before she was got 
with child by the coachman, — not one of oo^ 
family would wear it after. To cover the masls 
afresh was more than the mask was worth : — and 
to wear a mask which was bald, or which could 
be half seen through, was as bad as having ns 
.mask at all. 

This is the reason, may it please your 

reverences, that in all our numerous family, for 
these four generations, we count no more than 
one archbishop, a Welsh judge, some three or 
four aldermen, and a single mountebank.—^ 

In the sixteenth century, we boast of no lees 
than a dozen alchymists. 

CHAPTER IV. 

" It is with Love as with Cuckoldom ;" — the 
suffering party is at least the ihird, but, generally, 
the last, in the house who knows anytlmig about 
the matter : this comes, as all the world knows, 
from having half-a-dozen words for on4 thing; 
and so long as what in this vessel of the human 
frame is love — ^may be hatred in that — senti- 
ment half a yard higher, — and nonsense, No, 

madam, — not there; I mean at the part I am 
now pointing to with my fore-finger ; — ^how can 
we help ourselves I Of all mortal and immortal 
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men too, if you please, who erer soliloquized 
upoa this mystic subject, my uncle Toby was the 
worst fitted to have pushed his research^ through 
sach a contention of feelings ; and he had infallibly 
let them all run (a, as we do worse matters, to 
886 what they would turn out, — had not 
Bridget's pre-notification of them to Susannah, 
and Susannah's repeated manifestoes thereupon to 
all the world, made it necessary lor my uncle 
Toby to look into the affiur. 



CHAPTER y. 



Why 



weavers, gardeners, and gladiators,— or 
a man with a pined leg (proceeding from s<mie 
ailment in the foot) — should ever have had some 
tender nymph breaking her heart in secret for 
them, are points well and duly settled and accounted 
for by ancient and modem physiologists. A water- 
drinker, provided he is a professed one, and does 
it without fraud or covin, is precisely in the same 
predicament : not that, at first sight, there is any 
consequence, or show of logic in it, ** That a rill of 
cold water, dribbling through my inward parts, 
should light up a torch in my Jenny's—" 

The proposition does not strike one; on 

the contrary, it seems to run opposite to the 
natural workings of causes and eiSects ; — 

But it shows the weakness and imbecility 

of human reason. 

^ And in perfect good health with it f ' 

^ The most perfect, madam, that friendship 

herself could wish me. — ^ 

** And drink nothing 1 — nothing but water!" 

Impetuous fluid ! the moment thou pressest 

against the flood-gates of the brain, — see how 
they give way ! 

— In swims Curioaity, beckoning to her damsels 
to follow ; — they dive into the centre of the 
current. Fancy sits musing upon the bank, and, 
with her eyes following the stream, turns straws 
and bulrushes into masts and bowsprits. — And 
Desire, with vest held up to the Imee in one 
hand, snatches at them, as they swim by her, 
with the other. 

ye water-drinkers I is it then by this delusive 
fountain that ye have so often governed and turned 
this world about like a mill-wheel^ — grinding the 
faces of the impotent^ — ^bepowdering their ribs, — 
bepeppering their noses, and changing sometimes 
even the very frame and face of nature I 

If I was you, quoth Yorick, I would drink 

more water, Eugenius. 

And, if I was you^ Yorick, replied Eugenius, 

80 would I. 

Which shows they had both read Longinus. 

For my own part, I am resolved never to read 
any book but my own as long as I live. 

CHAPTER VI. 

1 WISH my uncle Toby had been a water- 
drinker ; for then the thing had been accounted 
for, that the first moment Widow Wadman saw 
him, she felt something stirring within her in his 
favour } — something I something. — 

— Something, perhaps, more than friendship, — 
less than love : — something, — no matter what^ 
no matter where ;— I would not give a single hair 
of my mule's tail, and be obliged to pluck it off 
myself (indeed, the villain has not many to spare, 



and is not a Uttle vicious into ^e bargain) to be 
let by your worships into the secret. 

But the truth is, my uncle Toby was not a 
water-drinker ; he drank it neither pure nor mixed, 
nor anyhow, nor anywhere, except fortuitously 
upon some advanced posts, where better liquor 
was not to be had,— or during ^e time he was 
under cure ; when, the surgeon telling him it 
would extend the fibres, and bring them sooner into 
eontaot,— my uncle Toby drankitforquietness'siJce. 

Now, as all the world knows that no effect in 
nature can be produced without a cause, and as 
it is as well known that my uncle Toby was neither 
a weaver, a gardener, nor a gladiator, — unless, as 
a captain, you will needs have him one, — ^but then 
he was only a captain of foot,— and, besides, the 
whole is an equivocation, — there is nothing left 
for us to suppose but that my uncle Toby's leg, — 
but that will avail us little in the present hypo- 
thesis, unless it had proceeded from some ailment 
in the Jbot, — whereas his leg was not emaciated 
from any disorder in his foot, — ^for my uncle 
Toby's leg was not emaciated at all. It was a 
little stiff and awkward, from a total disuse of it 
for the three years he lay confined at my father's 
house in town ; but it was plump and muscular, 
and, in all other respects, as good and promising 
a leg as the other. 

I declare, I do not recollect any one opink>n or 
passage of my life, where my understanding was 
more at a loss to make ends meet, and torture 
the chapter I had been writing to the service of 
the chapter following it, than in the present case : 
one would think I took a pleasure in running into 
difficulties of this kind, merely to make fresh 
experiments of getting out of 'em. — Inconsiderate 
soul that thou art ! What ! are not the unavoidable 
distresses with which, as an author and a man, 
thou art hemmed in on every side of thee ;— are 
they, Tristram, not sufficient, but thou must 
entangle thyself still more ? 

Is it no^ enough that thou art in debt, and that 
thou hast ten cart-loads of thy fifth and sixth 
volumes* still, — still unsold, and art almost at 
thy wits' end how to get them off thy hands t 

To this hour art thou not tormented with the 
vile asthma that thou gattest in skating against 
the wind in Flanders I and it is but two months 
ago that, in a fit of laughter, on seeing a cardinal 
make water like a quinster (with both hands) 
thou brakest a vessel in thy lungs, whereby, in 
two hours, thou lost as many quarts of blood ; 
and, hadst thou lost as much more, did not the 
£Etculty tell thee it would have amounted to a 
gallon !-». 

CHAPTER TIL 
• But, for Heaven's sake, let us not talk of 
quarts or gallons, — let us take the story straight 
before us ; it is so nice and intricate a one it will 
scarce bear the transposition of a single tittle ; 
and, somehow or other, you have got me thrust 
ahnost into the middle of it. 

-^I beg we may take more care. 

CHAPTER vm. 

Mt uncle Toby and the Corporal had posted 

down, with so much heat and precipitation, to take 

possession of the spot of ground we have so often 

spoken of, in order to open their campaign as early 

* Alluding to the first editiom. 
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as the rest of the allies, that they had forgot one 
of the most necessary articles of the whole affiur ; 
it was neither a pioneer's spade, a pick-axe, nor a 
shovel ; — 

It was a bed to lie on : so that as Shandy-hall 
was at that time nnfomished ; and the little inn, 
where poor Le Fevre died, not yet built, — ^my 
uncle Toby was constrained to accept of a bed at 
Mrs. Wadman's, for a night or two, till Corporal 
Trim (who, to the character of an excellent valet, 
groom, cook, sempster, surgeon, and engineer, 
superadded that of an excellent upholsterer too), 
with the help of a carpenter and a couple of tailors, 
constructed one in my uncle Toby's house. 

A daughter of Eve, for such was Widow Wad- 
man, and 'tis all the character I intend to give of 
her, — ** That the was a perfect woman,** — had 
better be fifty leagues off— or in her warm bed, or 
plaving with a case-knife, — or anything you please, 
— than make a man the object of her attention, 
when the house and all the furniture is her own. 

There is nothing in it out of doors and in broad 
daylight, where a woman has a power, ph^-sically 
speaking, of viewing a man in more lights than 
one ; — ^but here, for her soul, she can see him in 
no light without mixing something of her own 
goods and chattels along with him, — till, by 
reiterated acts of such combinations, he gets foisted 
into her inventory, — 

And then, good night. 

But this is not matter of system — ^for I have 
delivered that above ; — nor is it matter of bre- 
viary ; — for I make no man's creed but my own : 
— nor matter of fucty — at least that I know of ; 
but 'tis matter copulative, and introductory to 
what follows. 

CHAPTER IX. 

I DO not speak it with regard to the coarseness 
or cleanness of them, — or the strength of their 
gussets ;— but pray Do not night-shifts differ from 
day-shifts as much in this particular asoi anything 
else in the world. That they so far exceed the 
others in length that, when you are laid down in 
them, they fall almost as much below the feet as 
the day-shifts fall short of them 1 

Widow Wadman's night-shifts (as was the mode, 
I suppose, in King William's and Queen Anne's 
reigns) were cut, however, after this fashion ; and, 
if the fashion is changed (for in Italy they are 
come to nothing) — so much the worse for the 
public ; they were two Flemish ells and a half 
in length ; so that, allowing a moderate woman 
two ells, she had half an ell to spare, to do what 
she would with. Now, from one little indul- 
gence gained after another, in the many bleak 
and Decemberly nights of a seven years* widow- 
hood, things had insensibly come to this pass, and, 
for the two last years, had got established into one 
of the ordinances of the bed-chamber, — ^that as 
soon as Mrs. Wadman was put to bed, and had 
got her legs stretched down to the bottom of it, 
of which she always gave Bridget notice, Bridget, 
with all suitable decorum, having first opened the 
bed-clothes at the feet, took hold of the half ell of 
cloth we are speaking of, and having gently, and 
with both her hands, drawn it downwards to its 
furthest extension, and then contracted it again 
side-long by four or five even plaits, she took a 
large corking-pin out of her sleeve, and with the 



point directed towards her, pinned the pkuts all 
last together, a little above the hem ; which done, 
she tucked all in tight at the feet, and wished her 
mistress a good ni^t. 

This was constant, and without any other varia- 
tion than this — ^that on shiverins and tempestaoos 
nights, when Bridget untuck'd we feet of the bed, 
&c — ^to do this, she consulted no thermometer but 
that of her own passions; and so performed it stand- 
ing — kneeling, — or squatting, according to the dif- 
ferent degrees of faith, hope, and chanty, she was 
in and bore towards her mistress that night. In 
every other respect, the etiquette was sacred, and 
might have vied with the most mechanical one of 
the most inflexible bed-chamber in Christendom. 
The first night, as soon as the Corporal had con- 
ducted my uncde Toby up-stairs, which was about 
ten, — Mrs. Wadman threw herself into her arm- 
chair, and, crossmg her left knee with her right, 
which formed a resting place for her elbow, die 
reclin'd her cheek upon the palm of her hand, and, 
leaning forwards, ruminated till midnight upon 
both sides of the question. 

The second night she went to her bureau, and, 
having ordered Bridget to bring her up a couple of 
fresh candles and leave them upon the table, she 
took out her marriage-settlement, and read it over 
with great devotion : and the third night (which 
was the last of my uncle Toby's stay), when Bridget 
had pulled down the night-shift, and was assaying 
to stick in the corking-pin,— 

With a kick of bo^ heels at once, but at 

the same time the most natural kick that could be 
kick'd in her situation ; — ^for, supposing ♦ * ♦ * 
* * * * to be the sun in its meridian, it was a 
north-east kick ; she kicked the pin out of her 
fingers, — the etiquette which hung upon it, down, 
— down it fell to the ground, and was shivered 
into a thousand atoms. 

From all which, it was plain that Widow Wad- 
man was in love with my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER X. 

Mt uncle Toby's head at that time was full of 
other matters, so that it was not till the demolition 
of Dunkirk, when all the other civilities of Europe 
were settled, that he found leisure to return this. 

This made an anmstice (that is, speaking with 
regard to my uncle Toby, — but, with respect to 
Mrs. Wadman, a vacancy}— of almost eleven years. 
But in all cases of this nature, as it is the second 
blow, happen at what distance of time it will, 
which makes the fray, — I choose, for that reason, 
to call these the amours of my uncle Toby with 
Mra. Wadman, rather than the amours of Mrs 
Wadman with my uncle Toby. 

This is not a cUstinction without a difference. 

It is not like the affair of an old hat cocked,— 
and a cocked old hat, about which your reverences 
have so often been at odds with one another ; — ^but 
there is a difference here in the nature of things ;— 

And, let me tell you, gentry, a wide one too. 

CHAPTER XL 
Now, as Widow Wadman did love my uncle 
Toby, — and my uncle Toby did not love Widow 
Wadman, there was nothing for Widow Wadnian 
to do but to go on and love my uncle Toby, — or let 
it alone. 
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Widow Wadman would do neither the one nor 
the other. 

Gracious Heaven! — but I forget I am a 

little of her temper myself : for whenever it so falls 
oat, which it sometimes does, about the equinoxes, 
that an earthly goddess is so much this, and that, 
and t'other, that I cannot eat my breakfiist for 
her, — and that she careth not three halfpence 
whether I est my breakfast or not. — 

" — Curse on her ! and so I send her to Tartary, 
and from Tartary to Terra del Fuego, and so on to 
the Devil. In short, there is not an infernal niche 
where I do not take her divinityship and stick it. 

But as the heart is tender, and the passions in 
these tides ebb and flow t^i times in a minute, I 
instantly bring her back again ; and, as I do all 
things in extremes, I place her in the very centre 
of the milky-way. — Brightest of stars ! thou wilt 
shed thy influence upon some one. 

The deuce take her and her influence too : 

— for, at that word I lose all patience ; — ^much 
good may it do him ! — By all that is hirsute and 
ghastly ! I cry, taking off my furred cap, and 
twisting it round my finger, — I would not give 
sixpence for a dozen such ! 

— But 'tis an excellent cap, too (putting it upon 
my head, and pressing it close to my ears) — and 
warm, — and soft ; especially if you stroke it the 
right way ; — but, alas ! that will never be my luck 
(so here my philosophy is shipwrecked again). 

No ; I shaU never have a finger in the pie 

(so here I break my metaphor).— 

Crust and crumb, 

Inside and out. 

Top and bottom ; — I detest it, I hate it, I repu- 
diate it ; — I am sick at the sight of it : — 

'Tis all pepper, 

garlic, 

staragen, 

salt, and 

devil's-dung. By the great arch- 
cook of cooks,*who does nothing, I think, from 
morning to night, but sit down by the fire-side and 
invent inflammatory dishes for us, I would not 
touch it for the world. 
O Tristram I Tristram ! cried Jenny^ 

Jenny ! Jenny ! replied I, and so went on 
with the twelfth chapter. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

" Not touch ^t for the world," did 1 say ? 

Lord, how I have heated my imagination with 
this metaphor ! 

CHAPTER xni. 

Which shows, let your reverences and wor- 
ships say what you will of it (for, as for thinking, 
— all who do think — think pretty much alike both 
upon it and other mattei-s) — Love is certainly, at 
least alphabetically speaking, one of the most 

A gitating, 

B ewitching, 

C onfounded, 

D evilish affairs of life ; the most 

E xtravagant, 

F utilitous, 

G aligaskinish, 

H andy-dandyish, 

1 racundulous (there is no K to it) and 



L yrical, of all human passions : — at the same 
time, the most 

M isgiving, 

N inyhammering, 

O bstipating, 

P ragmati(^, 

S tridulous, 

R idiculous, — ^though, by the bye, the R should 
have gone first :— but, in short, 'tis of such a 
nature, as my father once told my uncle Toby, 
upon the close of a long dissertation upon the 
subject : — " You can scarce," said he, ** combine 
two ideas together upon it, brother Toby, without 
an hypallage."—— What's that I cried my uncle 
Toby. 

The cart before the horse, replied my 

father. 

And what is he to do there I cried my uncle 

Toby. 

Nothing, quoth my father, but to get in, — 

or let it alone. 

Now Widow Wadman, as I told you before, 
would do neither the one nor the other. 

She stood, however, ready harnessed and capa- 
risoned at all points, to watch accidents. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
The Fates, who certainly all foreknew of these 
amours of Widow Wadman and my uncle Toby, 
had from the first creation of matter and motion 
(and with more courtesy than they usually do 
things of this kind) established such a cham of 
causes and effects, hanging so fast to one another, 
that it was scarce possible for my uncle Toby to 
have dwelt in any other house in the world, or to 
have occupied any other garden in Christendom 
but the very house and garden which joined and 
lay parallel to Mrs. Wa^nan's : this, with the ad- 
vantage of a thickset arbour in Mrs. Wadman's 
garden, but planted in the hedge-row of my uncle 
Toby's, put all the occasions into her hands which 
love-militancy wanted i — she could observe my 
uncle Toby's motions, and was mistress likewise of 
his councils of war ; and as his unsuspecting heart 
had given leave to the Corpoi*al, through the 
mediation of Bridget, to make her a wicker gate 
of communication to enlarge her walks, it enabled 
her to carry her on her approaches to the very 
door of the sentry-box ; and sometimes, out of 
gratitude, to make the attack, and endeavour to 
blow my uncle Toby up in the very sentry-box 
itself. 

CHAPTER XV. 

It is a great pity ; but 'tis certain, from every 
day's observation of man, that he may be set on 
fire, like a candle, at either end,— provided there 
is a sufiicient wick standing out ; if there is not— 
there's an end of the affair ; and if there is, — ^by 
lighting it at the bottom, as the flame in that case 
has the misfortime generally to put out itself, — 
there's an end of the affair again. 

For my paH, could I always have the ordering 
of it which way I would be burnt myself, — for 1 
cannot bear the thoughts of being burnt like a 
beast, — I would oblige a house- wife constantly to 
light me at the top ; for then I should bum down 
decently to the socket, that is from my head to my 
heart, from my heart to my liver, fh)m my Uver 
to my bowels, and so on by the mesenteric veins 
and arteries, through all the turns and lateial 
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insertieiis of the intestinee and their tuniciet to the 
blind-gut. — 

I beseech you, Doctor Slop, quoth ray uncle 
Toby, mterrupting him as he mentioned the bUtid- 
guty in a discourse with my father the night my 
mother was brought to bed of me,^-I beseeeh you, 
quoth my uncle Toby, to tell me which is the bUnd- 
gut ; for, old as I am, I vow I do not know tol&it 
day wbere it lieSi 

— -^-The bknd-gui, answered Doctor Slep, lies 
betwubt tiie ilion and cohn, 

In a man 1 said my fa^er. 

'Tis> preoisely the same, cried Doctor Slop, 

in a w(»nan. 

That*s more than I know, quoth my father. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

-——And so, to make sure of both systems, Mrs. 
Wadman predetermined to light my uncle Toby 
neither at this ead nor that ; but, like a prodigal's 
candle, to light him, if possible, at both end« at 
once. 

Now, through all the lumber reoms of military 
fanuture, including both of horse and foot, from 
the great arsenal of Venice to the Tower ef London 
^exclusive), if Mrs. Wadman had been rummaging 
for seven years together, and with Bridget to help 
her, she could not hare found any one biind or 
mafUeiet so fit for her purpose as that which the 
expedieney of my uncle Toby's affairs had fixed 
up ready to her hands. 

I believe I have not told you, — but I don't know, 
— pewibly I have — be it as it will, 'tis one of the 
ninnber of those many things which a man had 
better do over again thui dispute about it, — that 
whatever town or fortress the Corporal was at 
work upon, -during tiie course of tlieir campaign, 
my unde Toby always- took care, on the inside of 
his sentry-box, which was towards his left hand, 
to hav« a plan of the place, fastened up with two 
or three pins at the top, but loose at the bottom, 
for the conveniency of holding it up to the eye, &c. 
— - — as ooca8i<^ required ; se that when an 
attack was resolved upon, Mrs. Wadman had 
nothing more to do, when she had got advanced to 
the door of the sentry-box, but to extend her right 
hand ; and, edging in her left foot at the same 
movenent, to take hold of the map or plan, or up- 
right, or whatever it was, and with outstretched 
ne^ meeting it half way, — ^to advanoe it towards 
her ; en whbh my uncle Toby's passions were sure 
to catch fire, — for he would instantly take hold of 
the other comer of the map in his left hand, and, 
with the end of his pipe in the other, begin an 
expUmation. 

When tbe attack was advanced to this point, — 
the world will naturally enter into the reasons of 
Mrs. Wadman's next stroke of g^ieralship ; — 
which wBMf to take my uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe 
out of Ids hand as soon as she possibly could ; 
which, imder one pretence or other, but generally 
that of pointing move distinctly at some redoubt 
or breastwork in the map, she would effect before 
my imde Toby (poor soul !) had weU. marched 
iibeve half-ardozMi toises wi^ it. 

-It obliged my uncle T<*y to make use of his 
fore^finger. 

* The difference it made in the attach was this : 
—that in goin^ upon it, as in the first case, with 
the end of her fore-finger a^^unst the mid of my 



ttiiele Toby's tobacee-pipe, the HU^tuMretmrened 
with it along the lines, &om Dan to Ba erni i eb a, 
had my uncte Toby's line* reached so far, without 
any effect ; for, as these w«s no arterial <nr vital 
heat in the end of the tobaieeo-pipe^ it eooki excite 
no sentiment, — ^it could neither gi^e fire bgr pul- 
sation — nor reoeiveit by sympathy ; — 'twas nothing 
but smoke. 

Whereas in foUowing my uncle Toby's fore- 
finger with hers, close through all the li&e turns 
and indentings of his works, — pressing senetimes 
agMBSt the side of it, — ^then treading upon its 
nail, — then tripping it up, — ihen toaehing it here, 
— then there, and so on, — it set something at least 
in motion. 

This, though slight skirmishing, and st a dis- 
tance from the main body, yet drew on tbe rest ; 
for here, the map usually faffing with the back of 
it close to the side of the sentry-box, mj uncle 
Toby, in the simplknty of his sool, wonld lay his 
hand flat upon it, in order to go on with his ex- 
planation ; and Mrs. Wadman, by & nuuMBUvre 
as quick as thought, would as certainly place hers 
close beside it. This at once opened a cowmnni- 
cation, large enough for any sentiment to pass or 
repass, wlmh a person sidUed in the elenaentary 
and practical part of lo«ve*raakiag has oeeasion 
for 

By bringing up her fore-finger parallel (u 
before) tomy uncle Toby's — itunaiiroidably brought 
the thumb into action ;— 4ind the fc^re-fi^er and 
thumb being once engsiged, as naturally brought 
in the whole hand. Thine, dmir vnde Toby ! was 
never now in its right place, — Mrs. Wadnmn had 
it ever to take up, or, with the gentlest paahiags, 
protrusions, and equivoeal compressions, that a 
hand to be removed is capable of receiving— to 

get it pressed a hair-breadth of one side out of 
er way. 

Whilst this was doing, how could she forget to 
make him sensible that it was her leg (and no 
one's else) at the bottom of the sentry-box, which 
slightly pressed against the calf of his ! — So that 
my uncle Toby beii^ thus attacked, and sore 
pushed on both his wings,-— was it a wonder, if 
now and then, it put hia centre into disorder \ 
The deuce take it ! said my unde Toby ! 

CHAPTER XVn. 
These attacks of Mrs. Wadman you will readily 
conceive to be of difforent kinds ; varying from 
each other like the attacks which history is full of, 
and from the same reasons. A general looker^n 
would scarce allow them to be attacks at all ;— or 
if he did, would confound them altogether ; — but I 
write not to them. It will be time enough to be 
a little more exact in my descriptions of them as 
I come up to them, wmch will not be for some 
chapters ; having nothing more to add in this but 
that in a bundle of original papers and drawiogs, 
which my father took care to roll up by them- 
selves, there is a plan of Bouchain in perfect 
preservation (and shall be kept so-r-whikt I have 
power to preserve anything) : upon the lower 
comer of which, on the right^nand side, there are 
still remaining ihe marks of a snuffy finger and 
thumb ; which, there is all the reason in the world 
to imagine, were Mrs. Wadman's ; for the O|^>o0ite 
side of the margin, which I suppose to have been 
my uncle Toby's, ia absolutely deaiL TUa setfos 
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j an authenticated record of one of these attacks ; 
for there are ve»t%gia of the two punctures partly 
grown up, bat still vistble on the opposite corner 
^ the map, whMi ave, nnqnestioaably, the Tery 
lioles thf«o«gh wbieb it hsA been pricked up in tiie 
sentry-box. 

By att thait is priestly ! I Talxxe this precious 
relic, with its sHgwtata and pricks, more than all 
tlie relics of the Roniah ^arch ; — always ex- 
eeptij^, when I am writing upon these masters, 
the pricks w4deh eateved the flesh of St. Rada- 
gvn^ in tile desert ; which, in your road from 
Feste to Chmp, the nvns of that name will show 
you for hire. 

CHAPTER XTin. 

I THINK, an' x>leas6 your honour, quoth Trim, 
the fortificatioes are quite destroyed ;^-aad the 

bascB is upon a level with the mole. 1 think so 

too,— ^replied my unde Toby, with a sigh half 
sttpppsBsed ; — but step into the parlour. Trim, for 
the stipslation ; — ^it lies upon the table. 

It has lain there these six we^s, replied 

the Corporal ; till this very morning that the old 
woman Kindlied the fire with it. 

Then, said my uncle Toby, there is no 

further oecaeioii for our services. ^The more, 

an' please your honour, the pity, said the Corporal ; 
ia uttering which, he cast his spade into the wheei- 
bsrrow, which was beside hira, with an air the 
most expressive of disconsolation that can be 
imagined, and was heavily turning about to look 
for his piek-axe, his pioneer's shovel, his pfcqnets, 
and other little military stores, in order to carry 
them off the field, — when an heigho ! from the 
sentr^'^bex, whi(^, being made of thin slit deal, 
reverberated the sound more sorrowfully to his 
ear, forbade him. 

— No, said the Corporal to himself, I'll do it 
before his honour rises to>morrow monung. — So, 
takin^^ his spade <mt of the wheel-barrow again, 
with a Uttle earth in it, as if to level something at 
the loot of the glacis, — ^but with a real intent to 
approach nearer to his master, in erder to divert 
lihn, — he loosened a sod or two, — ^paved their edges 
with hi0 spade, and, having given them a gentle 
blow or two with the back ^ it, he sat himself 
down elose by my undo Toby's feet, and began as 
follows : 

CHAPTER XIX. 

It was a thoosand pities ; — ^tiiough I believe, an' 
please your honour, I am gcnng to say but a fool- 
ish kind of a thing lor a sd€^r 

A soldier, cried my uncle Toby, iaterruptiBg 
the Corporal, is no laore exempt from saying a 

foeliah thing. Trim, than a man of letters, But 

not so ic^ten, an' please your honour, replied the 
CorporaJL My undo Toby gave a nod. 

It was a thousand pities^ then, said the Corporal, 
easting his eye upon Dimkirk and the mole, as 
Servius Sulpicius, in returning out of Asia (w4ien 
he sailed from iEgina towards Megara), did npon 
Corinth and Pyrseus, — 

*' It was a thousand pities, an' please your 
honour, to destroy these works, — and a thousand 
pitieB to have let ^em stand." 

Thou art right. Trim, in both cases, said my 

uncle Toby. This, continued the Corporal, is 

the reason, that, from the beginning of their de- 
molition to the end — I have never once whistled, 
or sung, or laughed, or cried, or talked of pa^t-done 



deeds, or told your honour one story, good or 
biKi. 

Thou hast mamr excellencies. Trim, said 

my undo Toby ; and I hold it not the least of 
them, aa theu happenest to be a story-teller, that 
of the number thou hast teld me, dther to amuse 
me in my painful hours, or divert me in my grave 
ones, — ^tkou hast seldom told me a bad one. 

Because, an' please your hunour, exct^t 

one of a King of Botumia and his seven oasilesy^-' 
they are all true ; for they are about myself. 

——I do not l^e the subject the worse. Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, on that score. But, pri- 
thee, what is this story ? Thou hast exeit^ my 
curiosity. 

—1*11 tdl it your honour, quoth the Cor- 
poral, directly. ^Provided, said my undo Toby, 

lookiig earnestly towards Dunkirk and the mole 
again,-^provided it is not a meny one : to such, 
Trim, a man should ever bringone half of the enter- 
tainment aleng-withhim ; and the disposition I am 
in at present— would wrong both thee. Trim, and 

thy story. It is not a merry one by any means, 

replied the Corporal. Nor would I have it 



altogether a grave one, added my uncle Toby. 

It is neither the one nor the other, replied the 

Corporal ; but will suit your honour exactly. 

Then I'll thank thee for it witli aU my heart, cried 
my uncle Toby ; so prithee begin it, Trim. 

The Corporal made his reverence ; and though 
it is not so easy a matter as the worid imagines to 
pull off a lank Montero-ci^p with grace,— K>r a whit 
less difficult, in my c<mceptions, when a man is 
sitting sqiuit upon the ground, to make a bow so 
teeming with respect as the Corporal was wont ; 
yet, by suffering the palm of his right hand, which 
was towards lus master, to slip backwards upon 
the grass, a little beyond his body, in order to 
allow it the greater eweep, — and by an unforced 
compresMon, at the same time, of hu cap with the 
thumb and the two fore-fingers of his 1^, by which 
the diameter of the cap became reduced ; so that 
it might be said rather to be insensibly squeezed, 
than pulled off with a flatus, — the O^rporal ac- 
quitted himself of bo^ in a better nuumer than 
the postisre of lus afTairs promised ; and having 
kenun^ twise, to find in what key his story would 
best go, and best suit his master's humour — he 
exchanged a single look of kindness with him, and 
set off thus N^ 

TBE STORY OF THE KINO OF BOHEItIA AND 
HIS SEVIM CASTLES. 

There was a certain King of Bo he 

As the Coiporal was entering the confines of 
Bohemia, my undo Toby obliged him to halt for 
a single moment. He had set out bareheaded ; 
having, since he pulled <^ his Montero-cap in the 
latter end of the last chapter, left it lying beside 
him on the ground. 

— The eye of goo&iess espieth all things : so 
that before the Corporal had well got through the 
first five words of his story, had my uncle Toby 
twice touched his Montero-cap with tiie end of his 
cane, interrogatively ; — ^as much as to say. Why 

don't you put it on. Trim 1 Trim took it up 

with the most respectful slowness, and casting a 
glance of humiliation, as he did it, upon the em- 
broidery of the fore-part, which being dismally 
tarnished and frayed moreover, in some of the prin- 
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cipal leaves and boldest parts of the |>attem, he 
laid it down again between his two feet, in order 
to moralise upon the subject. 

'Tis every word of it but too true, cried my 

uncle Toby, that thou art about to observe: — ** No- 
King in this world. Trim, it made to last for ever" 

But when tokens, dear Tom, of thy love and 

remembrance wear out, said Trim, what shall we 
say 1 

There is no occasion, Trim, quoth my uncle 

Toby, to say anythine else ; and was a man to 
puzzle his brains till Doomsday, I believe, Trim, 
it would be impossible. 

The Corporal perceiving my uncle Toby was in 
the right, and that it would be in vain for the wit of 
man to think of extracting a purer moral from his 
cap, — without further attempting it, he put it on ; 
and passing his hand across his forehead to rub 
out a pensive wrinkle which the text and doctrine 
between them had engendered, he returned, with 
the same look and tone of voice, to his story of the 
King of Bohemia and his seven castles. 

THE STORT OF THE KINO OF BOHEMIA AND 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

There was a certain King of Bohemia ; but in 
whose reign, except his own, I am not able to 
inform your honour. 

1 do not desire it of thee. Trim, by any 

means, cried my uncle Toby. 

It was a little before the time, an' please 

your honour, when eiants were beginning to leave 
off breeding : — ^but m what year of our Lord that 
was— 

1 would not give a halfpenny to know, said 

my uncle Toby. 

Only, an* please your honour, it makes a 

story look the better in the face. 

*Tis thy own. Trim, so ornament it after thy 

own fashion ; and take any date, continued my 
uncle Toby, looking pleasantly upon him ; — ^take 
any date in the whole world thou choosest, and 
put it to, — thou art heartily welcome. 

The Corporal bowed ; for of every century, and 
of every year of that century, from the first crea- 
tion of the world down to Noah's flood, and from 
Noah's flood to the birth of Abraham ; through 
all the pilgrimages of the patriarchs, to tiiie depart- 
ure of the Israelites out of Egypt ; — and through- 
out all the dynasties, olympiads, urbe-conditas, 
and other memorable epochas of the different 
nations of the world, down to the coming of Christ, 
and from thence to the very moment in which the 
Corporal was telling his story, — ^had my uncle Toby 
subjected this vast empire of time, and all its 
abysses, at his feet; but as Modesty scarce touches 
with a finger what Liberality offers her with both 
hands open,— the Corporal contented himself with 
the very worst pear of the whole bunch ; which, 
to prevent your honours of the majority and 
minority from tearing the very flesh off your bones 
in contestation, " Whether that year is not always 
the last-cast year of the last-cast almanack ? " — I 
tell you plainly it was ; but from a different reason 
than you wot of. 

— It was the year next him ; — which being the 
year of our Lord seventeen hundred and twelve, 
when the Duke of Ormond was playing the devil 
in Flanders, — the Corporal took it, and set out 
with it afresh on his expedition to Bohemia. 



THE STORT OF THE KING OF BOHEMIA AND 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and twelve, there was, an' please your 
honour 

To tell thee truly, Trim, quoth my uncle 

Toby, any other date would have pleased me much 
better, not only on account of the sad stain upon 
our history that year, in marching off our troops, 
and revising to cover the siege of Quesnoi, though 
Fagel was carrying on the works with such ia- 
crf3Uble vigour, — ^but likewise on the score. Trim, 
of thy own story ; because if there are, — and 
which, from what thou hast dropped, I partly sus- 
pect to be the fact, — if there are giants in it 

There is but one, an' please your honour. 

*Tis as bad as twenty, replied my unde 

Toby ; thou shouldst have carried him back some 
seven or eight hundred years out of harm's way, 
both of critics and other people ; and therefore, 
I would advise thee, if ever thou tallest it 
again 

If I live, an' please your honour, but once 

to get through it, I will never tell it again, quoth 

Trim,eitlier toman, woinan,orcliild. Poo — ^poo! 

said my uncle* Toby ; — but with accents of such 
sweet encouragement did he utter it, that the 
Corporal went on with his story with more alacrity 
than ever. 

THE STORY OF THE KING OF BOHEMIA AND 
His SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

There was, an* please your honour, said the 
Corporal, raising his voice, and rubbing the palms 
of his two hands cheerly together, as he began, a 
certain King of Bohemia 

Leave out the date entirely, Trim, quoth 

my uncle Toby, leaning forwards, and laying his 
hand gently upon the Corporal's shoulder to tem- 
per the interruption, leave it out entirely, Trim; 

a story passes very well without these niceties, 

unless one is pretty sure of 'em. Sure of 'em ! 

said the Corporal, shaking his head. 

Right, answered my uncle Toby ; it is not 

easy, Trim, for one bred up as thou and I have 
been to arms, who seldom looks further forward 
than to the end of his musket, or backwards beyond 
his knapsack, to know much about this matter. 

God bless your honour! said the Corporal, 

won by the manner of my uncle Toby's reasoning, 
as much as by the reasoning itself, he has some- 
thing else to do ; if not in action, or on a inarch, 
or upon duty in his garrison, — he has his firelock, 
an' please your honour, to furbish, — ^his accoutre- 
ments to take care of, — his regimentals to mend, 
— himself to shave and keep clean, so as to appear 
always like what he is upon the parade : ^vllat 
business, added the Corporal triumphantly, has a 
soldier, an' please your honour, to know anything 
at all of geography 9 

Thou wouldst have said chronology, Trim, 

said my uncle Toby ; for as for geography, 'tis of 
absolute use to him ; he must be acquainted inti- 
mately with every country and its boundaries where 
his profession carries him ; he should know every 
town and city, and village and hamlet, with the 
canals, the roads, and hollow-ways, which lead up 
to them. There is not a river or a rivulet he 
passes. Trim, but he should be able, at first sight, 
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to tell thee what is its name, — in what mountains 
it takes its rise, — what is its course, — how far it 
is navigable,— where fordable, — where not ; — he 
should know the fertility of every valley, as well 
as the hind who ploughs it ; and be able to de- 
scribe, or, if it is required, to give thee an exact 
map of all the plains and defiles, the forts, the 
acclivities, the woods and morasses, through and by 
which his army is to march ; he should know their 
produce, their plants, their minerals, their waters, 
their animals, their seasons, their climates, their 
beats and colds, their inhabitants, their customs, 
their language, their policy, and even their religion. 

Is it else to be conceived. Corporal, continued 
my uncle Toby, rising up in his sentry-box as he 
began to warm in this part of his discourse, — ^how 
Marlborough could have marched his army from 
the banks of the Maes to Belburg ; from Belburg 
to Kerpenord — (here the Corporal could sit no 
longer)— from Kerpenord, Trim, to Kalsaken ; 
from Kalsaken to Newdorf ; from Newdorf to 
Landenbourg ; from Landenbourg to Mildenheim; 
from Mildenheim to Elchingen ; from Elchingen 
to Gingen ; from Gingen to Balmerchoffen ; from 
Balmerchoffen to Skellenburg, where he broke in 
upon the enemy's works, forced his passage over 
the Danube, ci*ossed the Lech, — ^pushed on his 
troops into the heart of the empire, marching at 
the head of them through Fribourg, Hokenwert, 
and Schonevelt, to the plains of Blenheim and 

Hochstet ? Great as he was. Corporal, he could 

not have advanced a step, or made one single day's 
march, without the aids of geography. — As for 
chronology, I own. Trim, continued my uncle 
Toby, sitting down again coolly in his sentry-box, 
that, of all others, it seems a science which the 
soldier might best spare, was it not for the lights 
which that science must one day give him, in 
determining the invention of powder; the furious 
execution of which, renversing everything like 
thunder before it, has become a new era to us of 
military improvements, changing so totally the 
nature of attacks and defences, both by sea and 
land, and awakening so much art and skill in doing 
it, that the world cannot be too exact in ascertain- 
ing the precise time of its discovery, or too inqui- 
sitive in knowing what great man was the dis- 
coverer, and what occasions gave birth to it. 

I am far from controverting, continued my uncle 
Toby, what historians agree in, that in the year of 
our Lord 1 380, under the reign of Wencelaus, son 
of Charles the Fourth — a certain priest, whose 
name was Schwartz, showed the use of powder to 
the Venetians, in their wars against the Genoese ; but 
'tis certain he was not the first; because, if we are 

to believe Don Pedro, the bishop of Leon How 

came priests and bishops, an' please your honour, 
to trouble their heads so much about gunpowder ? 
God knows, said my uncle Toby,- — his pro- 
vidence brings good out of everything, and he 

avers, in his chronicle of King Alphonsus, who 
reduced Toledo, that in the year 1343, which was 
full thirty-seven years before that time, the secret 
of powder was well known, and employed with 
success, both by Moors and Christians, not only 
in theilr sea- combats, at that period, but in many 
of their most memorable sieges in Spain and Bar- 
bary ; — and all the world knows that Friar Bacon 
had wrote expressly about it, and had generously 
given the world a receipt to make it by, above a 



hundred and fifty years before even Schwartz was 
bom : — and that the Chinese, added my uncle 
Toby, embarrass us, and all accounts of it, still 
more, by boasting of the invention some hundreds 
of years even before him, 

They are a pack of liars, I believe, cried 
Trim 

They are somehow or other deceived, said my 
uncle Toby, in this matter, as is plain to me from 
the present miserable state of military architectui'e 
amongst them ; which consists of nothing more 
than a fosse with a brick wall without flanks ; — 
and for what they give us as a bastion at each 
angle of it, 'tis so barbarously constructed that it 

looks for all the world Like one of my seven 

castles, an' please your honour, quoth Trim. 

My uncle Toby, though in the utmost distress 
for a comparison, most courteously refused Trim's 
offer, — till Trim, telling him he had half-a-dozen 
more in Bohenua, which he knew not how to get 
ojff his hands — ^my uncle Toby was so touched with 
the pleasantry of heart of the Corporal — that he 
discontinued his dissertation upon gunpowder, — 
and begged the Corfloral forthwith to go on with 
his story of the King of Bohemia and his seven 
castles. 

THE STOKY OF THE KING OF BOHEMIA AND 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

This unfortunate King of Bohemia, said Trim, 
-Was he unfortunate, then 1 cried my uncle 



Toby ; for he had been so wrapt up in his disser- 
tation upon gunpowder, and other military affairs, 
that though he had desired the Corporal to go on, 
yet the many interruptions he had given, dwelt 
not so strong on his fancy as to account for the 

epithet. -Was he unfortunate, then. Trim ? said 

my uncle Toby, pathetically. The Corporal, 

wishing first the word and all its synonymas at the 
devil, mrthwith began to run back in his mind the 
principal events in the King of Bohemia's story ; 
from every one of which, it appeared that he was 
the most fortunate man that ever existed in the 
woild — it put the Corporal to a stand ; for, not 
calling to retract his epithet — and less to explain 
it — ^and least of all to twist his tale (like men of 
lore) to serve a system — ^he looked up in my uncle 
Toby's face for assistance ;— but seeing it was the 
very thing my uncle Toby sat in expectation of 
himself — after a hum and a Aaw, he went on 

The King of Bohemia, an' please your honour, 
replied the Corporal, was unfortunatSy as thus : — 
that taking great pleasure and delight in naviga- 
tion and all Si)rt of sea-affairs; — and there happen- 
ing throughout the whole kingdom of Bohemia to 
be no sea-port town whatever, — 

— How the deuce should there, Trim t cried m^ 
uncle Toby ; for Bohemia being totally inland, it 
could have happened no otherwise. 

— It might, said Trim, if it had pleased God. 

My uncle Toby never spoke of the being and 
natural attributes of God, but with diflBdence and 
hesitation. 

I believe not, replied my uncle Toby, after some 
pause ; — ^for being inland, as I said, and having 
Silesia and Moravia to the east ; Lusatia and 
Upper Saxony to the north ; Franconia to the 
west ; and Bavaria to the south, — Bohemia could 
not have been propelled to the sea without ceasing 
to be Bohemia ; — nor could the sea, on the other 
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hand, have eome up to Bohemia without overflow- 
ing a great part of Germany, and destroying 
millions of unfortunate inhabitants who could make 

no defence against it. Scandalous, cried Trim. 

Which would bespeak, added my uade Toby, 

mildly, such a want of compassion in Him who is 
the father of it, — that, I think, Trim, — the thing 
could have hapipened no way.— 

The Corporal made the bow of unfeigned con- 
viction, and went on. 

Now the King of Bohemia, with his queen and 
courtiers, happening one fine summer^s evening 
to walk out, — Ay, there the w<Mrd happening is 
rights Trim, cried my uncle Toby ; for the King 
of Bohemia and his Queen might have walked out 
or let it alone : — 'twas a matter of oentingency, 
which might happen or not, just as chance ordered 
it- 
King William was of an opinion, an' please your 
honour, quoth Trim, that everything was predes- 
tined for us in this world ; insomuch, that he would 
often say to his soldiers, that ** every ball had its 

billet." He was a great man, said my uncle 

Toby.^— And I believe, continued Trim, to this 
day, that the shot which disabled me at the battle 
of Landen, was pointed at my knee for no other 
purpose than to take me out of his service, and 
place me in your honour's, where I shoirid be taken 

80 much better care of in my old age. It shall 

never, Trim, be construed otherwise, said my 
uncle Toby. — 

The het^ls, both of the master and the man, 
were alike cmbject to sudden overflowings ; — a 
short silwice ensued. 

Besides, said the Corporal, resuming the dis- 
course, — ^but in a gayer acoent, — if it ha^ not been 
for that single shot, I had never, an' please your 
honour, been in love. — 

So thou wast <Hice in krve, Trim ? said my uncle 
Toby, smiling. 

Souse I replied the CorperaJ, — ov«r head and 

oars ! a^' please your honour. Prithee, when ! 

where t — ^and how came it to pass 1 — I never heard 

one word of it before, quoth my uncle Toby. 

I dare say, answered Trim, that every drummer 

and sei^eant's son in the regiment knew of H. 

'Tis high time I should, — said my uncle Tohy. 

Your honour remembers with concern, said 
the Corporal, the total rout and confusion of our 
cunp and army at the affitir of Landen ; every 
one was left to shift for himself ; and if it had not 
been for the raiments of Wyndham, Lumley, and 
Galway, which covered the retreat over the bridge 
of Neerq>eeken, the king hinself could scarce have 
gained it ; — he was pressed hard, as your honour 
knows, on every side of him. 

Grallant mortal ! cried my uncle Toby, caught 
with enthusiasm, — Hm moment, now that all is 
lost, I see him galloping across me, Cor|)oral, to 
the left, to bring up tl^ remams of the English 
horse along with him, to support the right, and 
tear the laurel from Luxembourg's brows, if yet 
'tis possible : — I see him with the knot of his scarf 
just shot ofi^, infusing fresh spirits into poor Gal- 
way 'a regiment, — riding i^ong the line; — then 
wheeling about, and charging Conti at the head of 

it. ^Brave ! brave,.by Heaven ! cried my uncle 

Toby ; he deserves a crown; — As richly, as a thief 
a halter, shouted Trim. 

My uncle Toby knew the Corporal's kyftlty^^ 



otherwise the comparison was not all to his mind 
— it did not altogether strike the Corporal's fsmcy 
when he had made it; — but it could not be recalled; 
so he had nothing to do but proceed. 

As the number of wounded was {O^i^ous, and 
no one had time to think of anything but his own 

safety, though Talnoash, sa^d iny uncle Toky, 

brought off the feet with great prudience. But 

I was left upon the field, said the Corporal. 

Thou wast SO) poor fellow ! replied my uncle Toby. 

So that it was noon the next day, continued 

the Corporal, before I was exchanged, and pirt into 
a cart with thirteen or fonrteeA m(»«, in order 
to be conveyed to our hospital. 

Th^re is no part of the body, an' please your 
honour, where a wound oooasiona more intolerable 
ao0iiBh than upon the knee... 

Except the groin, said my uncle Toby. An' 

please your honour, replied the Corporal, the knee, 
in my opinion, must certainly be the most acute, 
there being so many tendons and what-d'ye-call- 
'ems all alx)ut it. — 

It is for that reason, quoth my uncle Toby, that 
the groin is infinitely more sensible ; — there being 
not only as many tendons and vi^t-d'ye-caU-'ems 
(for I know their names as little as thou dost)— 
about it,— but moreover, * * * 

Mrs. Wadman, who had been all the time in her 
arbour, — instaatJy stopped her breath, unpinned 
her mob at the chin^ and stood up upon one 1^. 

The dispute was mamtained with amioable and 
equal force betwixt my uncle Toby and Trim for 
some tame ; till Trim at length recollecting that 
he bad often cried at his master's suflertngs, but 
never shed a tear at his own, was for grviiig up 
the point ; which my uncle Toby would not allow. 

'Tis a proof of nothing. Trim, said he, but the 

generosity of thy temper. 

So that whe^er the pain of a wound in the 
groin (caierie paribus) is greater than the pain ot 
a wound in the knee, — or 

Whether the pain of a wound in the knee is sot 
greater than the pain of a wound in the groin,— 
are points which to tlus day remain onsetSed. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The anguish of my knee, continued the Gh*- 
poral, was excessive in itself : and the uneasiness 
of the cart, with the roughness of the roads, which 
were terribly out up, — making bad still wosse, 
every step was death to me : so that with the loss 
of blood, and the want c^ care-taking of me, and 

a fever I felt cmoiing on besides, (Poor soul ! 

said my imcle Toby.) Altogether, an' please 

your honour, was more than I could sustain. 

I was telling my sufferings to a young woman 
at a peasant's house, where our cart, which was 
the last of the line, bad halted ; they had helped 
me in, and the young w(Hnan had taken a cordiiU 
out of her pocket and dropped it upon some sugar ; 
and seeing it had <^eered me, she had given it 
me a second and a third time. So I was telling 
her, an' please your honour, the anguish I was 
in, and was saying it was so intolerable to me that 
I had much rather lie down upon the bed, turning 
my face towards one which was in the cornier m 
the room, — and die — than go on, — when, upon 
her attempting to lead me to it, I fainted away In 
her arms. She was a good soul ! as your honour, 
said the Corporal, wiping his eyes, will hear. 
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I thought love had been a joyous thing, quoth 
my uncle Toby. 

'Tis the most serious thing, an' please your 
honour (sometimes) that is in the world. 

By the persuasion of the young woman, con- 
tinued the Corporal, the cart with the wounded 
men set off wiUiout me ; she had assured them I 
should expire immediately if I was put into the 
cart. So when I came to myself, — I found my- 
self in a still quiet cottage, with no one but the 
young woman, and the peasant and his wife. I 
was laid across the bed in the comer of tiie room, 
with my wounded leg upon a chair, and the young 
womiui beside me, holdmgthe comer of her hand- 
kerchief dipped in vinegar to my nose with one 
hand, and rubbing my temples with the other. 

I took her at first for the daughter of the 
peasant (for it was no inn); — so had offered her a 
little purse with eighteen florins, which my poor 
brother Tom (here Trim wiped his eyes) had 
sent me as a token, by a recruit, just before he 
set out for Lisbon. 

I never told your honour that piteous story 
yet. (Here Trim wiped his eyes a third time.) 

The young woman called the old man and his 
wife into the room to show them the money, in 
order to gain me credit for a bed and what little 
necessaries I should want, tiH I should be in a 

condition to be got to the hospital. Come then, 

said she, tying up the little purse, — I'll be your 
banker ; — but as that office alone will not keep 
me employed, 111 be your nurse too. 

I thought by her manner of speaking this, as 
well as by her dress, which I then began to con- 
sider more attentively, — ^that the young woman 
could not be the daughter of the peasant. 

She was in black down to her toes, with her 
hair concealed under a cambric border, laid close 
to her forehead : she was one of those kind of 
nuns, an* please your honour, of which your 
honour knows there are a good many in Flanders, 
which they let go loose. By thy description. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, I dare say she was a 
young Beguine, of which there are mme to be 
found anywhere but in tiie Spanish Netherlands, 
— except at Amsterdam : they differ from nuns 
in this, that they can quit their cloister if they 
choose to marry ; they visit and take care of the 
sick by profession. I had rather, for my own 
part, they did it out of good-iBiture. 

She often told me, quoth Trim, she did it for 

the love of Christ. I did not like it. 1 believe. 

Trim, we are both wrong, said my uncle Tol^ : — 
we'll ask Mr. Yorick a^ut it to-night, at my 
brother Shandy's ; — so put me in mind, added 
my uncle Toby. 

The young Beguine, continued the Corporal, 
had sioarce given herself time to tell me "she 
would be my nurse," when she hastily turned 
about to begin the office of one, and prepare 
something for me ; — and in a short time, — ^though 
I thought it a long one, — she came back with 
flannels, &c., &c., and, having fomented my knee 
soundly for a couple of hours, &c., and vmAe roe 
a basin of thin gruel for my supper,-HBhe wished 
me rest, and ]»romi0ed to be wi^ me early in ibe 

morning. She wnhed me, an' please your 

honour, what was not to be had. — My fever ran 
very high that night ; — her figure made sad dis- 
tm^^anoe within xae ^•— I hgw every moment cut* 



ting the world in two, — to give her half of it ; — 
and every moment was I crying, tliat I had 
nothing but a knapsack and eighteen florins to 
share with her. The whole night long was the 
fair Beguine, like an angel, close by my bed-side, 
holding back my curtain, and offering me cordials ; 
— and I was only awakened ttom my dream by 
her coming there at the hour promised, and 
giving them in reality. In truth, she was searce 
ever from me ; and so accustomed was I to 
receive life from her hands that my heart 
sickened, and I lost colour when she left the 
room ; and yet, continued the Corporal (making 
one of the strang&st reflections upon it in tlie 
world) 

"It was not love;" — for during the three weolcs 
she was ahnost constantly with me, fomontiiic^ 
my knee with her hand night and day, — 1 can 
honestly say, an* please your Honour, — that * 
******* once. ■ 

That was very odd. Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby.— 

I think 80 too,— said Mrs. Wadman. 

It never did, said the Corporal. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
But 'tis no marvel, continued the Coi'poral, 



seeing my uncle Toby musing upon it, — for love, 
an* please your honour, is exactly lil<e war, iji 
this ; that a soldier, though he has escaped three 
weeks complete o' Saturday night, — may, never- 
theless, be shot though his heart on Sunday 
morning. — It happened so here, an' i)4ease your 
honour, with this difference only — that it was on 
Sunday in the afternoon, when I fell in love all 
at once, with a sisserara. — It burst upon me, an' 
please your honour, like a bomb, — scarce giving 
me time to say, " God bless me." 

I thought, Trim, said my uncle Toby, a roan 
never fell in love so very suddenly. 

Yes, an' please your honour, if he is in the 
way of it, — replied Trim. 

1 prithee, quoth my uncle Toby, mform me how 
this matter happened. 

With all pleasure, said the Corporal, making a 
bow, 

CHAPTER XXII. 

I HAD escaped, continued the Corporal, all that 
time from falling in love, and had gone on to the 
end of the chapter, had it not been predestined 
otherwise. — There is no resistuig our fate. — 
It was on a Sunday, in the afternoon, as I told 
your honour. 

The old man and his wife had walked out, — 

Every thing was still an4 hush as midnight 
about the house. 

There was not so much as a duck or a duckling 
about the yard, — 

When the fair Beguine eame in to see me. 

My wound was then in a fair way of doing well, 
the inflammation had been gone off for some time; 
but it was succeeded with an itching both above 
and below my knee, so insufferable that I had 
not shut my eyes the whole night for it. 

Let me see it, said she^ knedfing down upon the 
ground parallel to my knee, and laying her hand 
upon the part bdow it. — It only wants rubbing a 
little, said the Beguine ; so, covering it with the 
bed-cknthee, she began with the foite-fmger of her 
right hand to rub under my knee, guidiiig her 
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fore-finffer backwards and forwards by the edge 
of ihe £uiiiel which kept on the dressing. 

In five or six minntes I felt slightly the end of 
her second finger, — and presently it was laid flat 
with the other, and she continued rubbing in that 
way round and round for a good while ; it then 
came into my head that I should fall in love : — I 
blushed when I saw how white a hand she had. — 
I shall never, an' please your honour, behold 
another hand so white whilst I live. 

Not in that place, said my uncle Toby. 

Though it was the most serious despair in 
nature to the Corporal, he could not forbear 
smiling 

The young Beguine, continued the Corporal, 
perceiving it was of gi*eat service to me — from 
rubbing for some time with two finsers, — pro- 
ceeded to rub at length with three, — ^till by little 
and little she brought down the fourth, and then 
rubbed with her whole hand. I will never say 
another word, an' please your honour, upon 
hands fuzain ; — ^but it was softer than* satin. 

Frithee, Trim, commend it as much as thou 

wilt, said my uncle Toby ; I shall hear thy story 

with the mor^ delight. The Corporal thanked 

his master most umeignedly ; but, having nothing 
to say upon the Beguine's hand but the same over 
again, he proceeded to the effects of it. 

The fair Beguine, said the Corporal, continued 
rubbing with her whole hand under my knee, — 

till I feared her zeal would weary her. " I 

would do a thousand times more," said she, ** for 

the love of Christ." In saying which, she 

passed her hand across the flannel, to the part 
above my knee, which I had equally complained 
of, and rubbed it also. 

I perceived then, I was beginning to be in 
love. — 

As she continued rub-rub-rubbing, I felt it 
spread from under her hand, an' please your 
honour, to every part of my frame. 

The more she rubbed, and the longer strokes 
she took, the more the fire kindled in my veins, 
— ^till at length, by two or three strokes longer 
than the rest, my passion rose to the highest 
pitdi. — I seized her hand, — 

And then thou clapped'st it to thy lips. Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, and madest a speech. 

Whether the Corporal's amour terminated pre- 
cisely in the way my uncle Toby described it, is 
not material ; it is enough that it contained in it 
the essence of all the love-romances which ever 
have been written since the beginning of the 
world. 

CHAPTER XXni. 

As soon as the Corporal had finished the story 
of his amour, — or rather my uncle Toby for him, 
— Mrs. Wa^nan silently sallied forth from her 
arbour, replaced the pin in her mob, passed the 
wicker-gate, and advanced slowly towards my 
uncle Toby's sentry-box: the dispc^ition which 
Trim had made in my uncle Toby's mind was too 
favourable a crisis to be let slipped. — 

— The attack was determined upon : it was 
facilitated still more by my uncle Toby's having 
ordered the Corporal to wheel off the pioneer's 
shovel, the spade, the pick-axe, the picquets, and 
other military stores which lay scattered upon the 
ground where Dunkirk stood. — The Corporal had 
marched ;— the field was clear. 



Now, consider, sir, what nonsense it is, either 
in fighting, or writing, or anything else (whether 
in rhyme to it, or not) which a man has occasion 
to do, — ^to act by plan : for if ever plan, indepen- 
dent of all circumstances, deserved registering in 
letters of gold (I mean in the archives of Gotham) 
— ^it was certainly the plan of Mrs. Wadman's 
attack of my uncle Toby in his sentry-box, bjf 
plan. Now, the plan hanging up in it at this 
juncture, being the plan of Dunkirk, — and the 
tale of Dunkirk a tale of relaxation, it opposed 
every impression she could make : and besides, 
could she have gone upon it, — ^the numoeuvre of 
fingers and hands in the attack of the sentry-box 
was so outdone by that of the fair Beguine's in 
Trim's story, — that just then, that particular 
attack, however successful before — became the 
most heartless attack that could be made. 

1 let woman alone for this. Mrs. Wadman 
had scarce opened the wicker gate, when her 
genius sported with the change of circumstances. 

She formed a new attack in a moment. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

1 AM half distracted. Captain Shandy, said 

Mrs. Wadman, holding up her cambric-handker- 
chief to her left eye, as she approached the door of 
my uncle Toby's sentry-box ; a mote, — or sand,^ 
or something, — I know not what, has got into tJus 
eye of mine ; — do look into it : — it is not in the 
white. — 

In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself 
close in b^de my uncle Toby, and, squeezing 
herself down upon the comer of his bench, she 
gave him an opportunity of doing it without rising 
up. Do look into it, said she. 

Honest soul I tliou didst look into it with as 
much innocency of heart as ever dbild looked into 
a raree show-box ; and 'twere as much a sin to 
have hurt thee. 

If a man will be peeping of his own accord into 
things of that nature, I've nothing to say to it. 

My uncle Toby never did : and I will answer 
for lum that he would have sat quietly upon a 
sofa from June to January (wliich, you know, 
takes in both the hot and cold months) with an 
eye as fine as the Thracian * Khodope's beside 
him, without being able to tell whether it was a 
black or a blue one. 

The difficulty was to get my uncle Toby to look 
at one at all. 

'Tis surmounted. And 

1 see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous in 
his hand, and the ashes falling out of it, — looking* 
— and looking, — then rubbing his eyes, — and 
looking again, with twice the good-nature that 
ever Galileo looked for a spot in the sun. 

In vain ! for, by all the powers which animate 
the organ — Widow Wadman's left eye shines this 
moment as lucid as her right ; — there is neither 
mote, nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, nor speck, 
nor particle of opaque matter, floating in it- 
There is nothing, my dear paternal uncle ! but 
one lambent delicious fijre, furtively shooting out 
from every part of it, in all directions, into thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this 

mote one moment longer, — ^thou art undone. 

*Rhodope Thracia tain inevitabili fascino instnicta, 
tain exacts oculis intuens attraxit, ut si in iUam quia in- 
cidisset, fieri uon posset, quin caperetur.— / AmovnoficrAtt. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

An eye is, for all the world, exactly like a can- 
non, in this respect, that it is not so much the eye 
or the cannon, in themselves, as it is the carriage 
of the eye — and the carriage of the cannon ; by 
which both the one and the other are enabled to 
do so much execution. I don't think the com- 
parison a bad one : however, as 'tis made and 
placed at the head of the chapter, as much for 
use as ornament, all I desire m return is that, 
whenever I speak of Mrs. Wadman's eyes 
(except once in the next period) that you keep it 
in your fancy. 

I protest, madam, said my uncle Toby, I can 
see nothing whatever in your eye. 

It is not in the white, said Mrs. Wadman. 

-My uncle Toby looked with might and main 



into the pupiL 

Now, of all the eyes which ever were created, 
from your own, madam, up to those of Venus 
herself, which certainly were as venereal a pair of 
eyes as ever stood in a head, there never was an 
eye of them all so fitted to rob my uncle Toby of 
lus repose as the very eye at which he was look- 
ing ; — it was not, madam, a rolling eye,~a romp- 
ing, or a wanton one ; — nor was it an eye sparkling, 
petulant or imperious — of high claims and terrify- 
ing exactions, which would have curdled at once 
that milk of human nature of which my uncle 
Toby was made up ; — but 'twas an eye full of 
gentle salutations, — and soft re8pon8e8,-.-8peaking, 
~not like the trumpet-stop of some ill-made organ, 
in which many an eye I talk to holds coarse con- 
verse, but whispering soft, — like the last low 
accents of an expiring saint, ..<< How can you 
live comfortless. Captain Shandy, and alone, with- 
out a bosom to lean your head on, — or trust your 
cares to!" 
It was an eye- 
But I shall be in love with it myself, if I say 
another word about it. 
It did my uncle Toby's business. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

There is nothing shows the characters of my 
father and my uncle Toby in a more entertaining 
light than their different manner of deportment 
under the same accident ; — for I call not love a 
misfortune ; from a persuasion that a man's heart 

is ever the better for it Great God ! what must 

my uncle Toby's have been, when 'twas all benig- 
nity without it I 

My father, as appears from many of his papers, 
was very subject to this passion before he married ; 
— ^but, from a little subacid kind of drollish im- 
patience in his nature, whenever it befel him, he 
would never submit to it like a Christian ; but 
would pish, and huff, and bounce, and kick, and 
play the devil, and write the bitterest pliilippics 
against the eye that ever man wrote : — there is 
one in verse upon somebody's eye or other, that, 
for two or three nights together, had put him by 
his rest ; which, in his first transport of resent- 
ment against it, he begins thus :— 

" A devil 'tis— and mischief such doth work 
As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk." * 



* This will be printed with my father's Life ol Socrates, 
n. &c. 



In short, during the whole paroxysm, my father 
was all abuse and foul language, approaching 
rather towards malediction ; only he did not do it 
with as much method as Emulphus ; he was too 
impetuous ; nor with Emulphus's policy ; — for 
though my father, with the most intolerant spirit, 
would curse both this and that, and everything 
under heaven, which was either aiding or abet- 
ting to his love, — yet he never concluded his 
chapter of curses upon it without cursing at him- 
self in the bargain, as one of the most egregious 
fools and coxcombs, he would say, that ever was 
let loose in the world. 

My UAcIe Toby, on the contrar}*, took it like a 
lamb, — sat still, and let the poison work in his 
veins without resistance :— in the sharpest exacer- 
bations of his wound Hike that on his groin) he 
never dropped one fretml nor discontented word, — 
he blamed neither heaven nor earth, — nor thought, 
nor spoke, an injurious thing of anybody, nor any 
part of it ; he sat solitary and pensive with his 
pipe,— lookine at his lame leg, — then whiffing out 
a sentimental heigh-ho ! which, mixing with the 
smoke, incommoded no one mortal. 

He took it like a lamb, I say. 

In truth, he had mistook it at first ; for, having 
taken a ride with my father that ver}' morning, to 
save, if possible, a beautiful wood, which the dean 
and chapter were hewing down to give to the 
poor ; * which said wood being in full view of my 
uncle Toby's house, and of singular service to 
him in his description of the battle of Wynnen- 
dale, — ^by trotting on too hastily to save it, upon 
an uneasy saddle, worse horse, &c. &c. — wit had 
so happened that the serous part of the blood 
had got betwixt the two skins, in the netheiTiiost 
part of my uncle Toby, — ^the first shootings of 
which (as my uncle Toby had no experience of 
love^ he had taken for a part of the passion, till 
the blister breaking in the one case, and the other 
remaining, my uncle Toby was presently convinced 
that his wound was not a skm-deep wound, but 
that it had gone to his heart. 

CHAPTER XXVn. 

The world is ashamed of being virtuous. — My 
uncle Toby knew little of the world ; and there- 
fore, when he felt he was in love with Widow 
Wadman, he had no conception that the thing 
was any more to be made a mystery of than if 
Mrs. Wadman had given him a cut with a gapped 
knife across his finger. Had it been otherwise, — 
yet, as he ever looked upon Trim as a humble 
friend, and saw fresh reasons every day of his 
.life to treat him as such, — it would have made no 
variation in the manner in which he informed him 
of the affair. 

**I am in love. Corporal!" quoth my uncle 
Toby. 

CHAPTER XX^III. 

In love! — said the Corporal,^ — ^your honour 
was very well the day before yesterday, when I 
was telling your honour the story of the King of 

Bohemia. Bohemia ! said my uncle Toby 

musing a long time What became of that 

story, Trim? 

We lost it, an' please your honour, some- 

* Mr. Shandy mast mean the poor in spirit ; inasmuch 
as they divided the money amongst themselves. 
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how betwixt us ; — ^but your honour was as fvee 

from love then aH I am. 'Twas just whilst thou 

went'st off with the wheel-barrow, — with Mrs. 
Wadmaiiy quoth my uncle Toby. — She has left a 
ball here, added aiy uncie Toby, pointing to' his 
breast 

She can no more, an* i^eaae your honour, 

stand a siege, than she eonld fly, cried the Cor- 
poral. 

But as we are neighbours, Trim, the best 
way, I think, is to let her know it civilty iirst, 
quoth my uncle Toby. 

Now, if I might presume, said the Corporal^ 

to differ from your honour,— 

Why else do I talk to thee, Trim ! said my 

uncle Toby, mildly. 

——Then I would begin, an* please your honour, 
with making a good thundering attack upon her, 
in return, — and telling her civilly afterwards ;— for 
if she knows auj^ing of your honour's being in 

love, beforehand L — d help her ! — she knows 

no more at present of it, Trim, said my «mele Toby, 
— ^than the child unborn. 

Precious souls ! — 

Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all its cir- 
cumstances, to Mrs. Bridget, twenty-four hours 
before ; mb4 was at that very moment sitting in 
council with her, touehmg some slight misgivings 
with regard to the issue of the affair, which the 
Devil, who never lies dead in a ditch, had put 
into her head, — ^before he would allow half time 
to get quietly through her Te Deum. 

1 am terribly afraid, said Widow Wadman, in 
case I should marry him, Bridget, — that the poor 
Captain will not enjoy his health, with the raon- 
Btrous wound upon his gr(un. 

It may not, madam, be so very large, replied 

Bridget, as you think ;•— and I believe, besides, 
added she, — that 'tis dried up. 

1 could like to know, — merely for his sake, 

said Mrs. Wadman. 

We'll know the long and the broad of it 

in ten days, answered Mrs. Bridget; for whilst 
the Captain is paying his addresses to you, — I'm 
confident Mr. Trim will be for making love to 
me ; — and I'll let him as much as he will, added 
Bridget, to get it all out of him. 

The measures were taken at once ; — and my 
uncle Toby and the Corporal went on with theirs. 

Now, quoth the Corporal> setting his left hand 
a-kimbo, and giving such a flomrkh with Ihs right 
as just promised success — and no more, — if your 
honour will give me leave to lay down the plan of 
this attack, 

Thou wilt please me by it. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, exceedingly ; — and as I foresee th<Mi must 
act in it as my aide-de-camp, here's a crown. Cor- 
poral, to begin with, to steep tliy commission. 

Then, an' please your honour, said the 

Corporal (making a bow first for his commission) 
— we will begin with getting your honour's laced 
clothes out of the great campaign-trunk, to be well 
aired, and have the blue and gold taken up at the 
sleeves ; — and I'll put your white Ramillies-wig 
fresh into pipes ; — ^and send for a tailor to have 
your honour's thin scarlet breeches turned.— 

I had better take the red plush ones, quoth my 

uncle Toby. Tliey will he too clumsy, said the 

Corporal 
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CHAPTER XXIX^ 

Thou wilt get a brush and a Utile chalk to 

my sword. 

Twill be only in your honour's uray^ relied 
Trim. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

— But your honour's two razois shall he new 
set — and I will get my Montero-cap furbished up, 
and put on poor Lieutenant Le Fevre's rc^guneatal 
coat, which your honour gafire ae te wear fer his 
Hake ; — and as soon as your honour is ofean- 
skaved, — and has got your clean shirt on, with 
your blue and gold or your fine scarlet^— -sosie- 
times one and sometimes t'other, — and everything 
is ready for the attack, — ^we'll march up boldly, 
as if 'twas to the iaoe of a bastion ; and whilst 
your honour engages Mrs. Wadman in the par- 
lour, to the right, — I'll attack Mrs. Bridget in ^ 
kkohen, to the left ; and having seized tiiai pass, 
I'll answer for it, said the Corporal, snipping his 
fingers over his head, — ^that the day is our own. 

1 wish I may but maju^e it right, said my 

uncle Toby ;— lut I declare, Cor^r^ I had 
rather march up to the very edge of a trendi. 

A woman is quite a different thiig, said 

the Corporal. 

1 suppose so, quoth my uncle TobJ^ 

CHAPTER XXXL 

If anytiiing in this world which my father said 
could have provoked my uncle Toby, daring the 
time he was in love, it was the pervcBse use my 
father was ali^-ays making of an expresmon oi 
Hilarion, the hermit ; who, in speaking of lus 
abstinoice, his watchings, flagellations, another 
instrumental parts of lus religion, — ^wonld say, — 
though with more faoetiousness than beoame a 
hermit, '^ that they were the means he used to 
make his ass (meaning his body) leave off kk^ii^." 

It pleased my £a,tber well ; it was not only a 
laconic way of expressing — ^but of libeUdng, at the 
same time, the desires axd appetites of tb« lower 
part of us ; so that for many years of my father's 
life 'twas his constant mode of expression ; — he 
never used ^e w<mx1 possums once, — but ass 
tktwasySy instead of them ;~so that he nig^ he 
said truly to have been upon the bon^, or the 
back of his own ass, or else of some other maai's, 
during all that time. 

I must here observe to you tlie diffepence betwixt 

My faljier's ass and 

My HOBBT-HORSE, — in ordei' to keep characters as 
sqMurste as mxy be, in our fancies as we go alwig. 

For my hoi^y-horse, if you reooUect a little, 
is no way a vicious beast ; he has scarce ■one hair 
or lineament of the ass about him. — Tis the sport"- 
ing little filly-folly whidi carries you (mt for the 
present hour,— a maggot, a buttei^, a pietaro, a 
fiddlestick, — an uncleToby's sieg^ (»* an anything 
which a maa snakes a skaft to get astride on, to 
canter it away from the cares aoid solieitade* of 
life. — 'Tis as useful a beast as is in the whole 
creation ; — ^nor do I really see how the world 
could do without it. 

— But for my father's ass. — Oh ! mount him,— 
mount luH[i, — mount him, — (that's three times, is 
it not ?) — mount him not : — 'tis a beast concu- 
msoeDt; — and foul befal the man who does not 
hinder him from kicking. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

Well, ^^ear brolher Toby, said my father, upon 
his first seeing him after he fell in love, — and 
how goes it "witti yonr ass ? 

Now, my uncle Toby thinking more of the part 
where lie had had the blister than of Hilarion's 
metaphor,— and our preconceptions hawing (you 
know) as great a power over the sounds of words 
as the shapes of things, he had imagined that my 
&ther, who was not very ceremonious in his choice 
of words, had inquired after the part by its proper 
name : so, notwithstanding my mother. Dr. Slop, 
and Mr. Yorick, were sitting in the parlour, he 
thought it rather civil to conform to the term my 
father had made use of than not. When a man 
is hemmed in by two indecorums, and must commit 
one of 'em, I always observe — let him choose 
which he will, the world will blame him ; — so I 
should not be astonished if it blames my uncle 
Toby. 

My a — , quoth my uncle Toby, is much better, 
brother 9iandy. — My father had formed great 
expectations from his ass in this onset ; and 
would have brought him on again ; but Doctor 
Slop setting up an intemperate laugh, — and my 
mother crying out, L — bless us ! — it drove my 
father's ass off the field ; — and the laugh then 
becoming general, — there was no bringing him 
back to the charge for some time : — 

And so the discourse went on without him. 

Everybody, said my mother, says you are in 
love, brother Toby ; — and we hope it is true. 

1 am as much in love, sister, I believe, 

replied my uncle Toby, as any man usually is. 

Humph ! said my father. And when did you 

know it ? quoth my mother. 

When the blister broke, replied my uncle 

Tobv. 

My uncle Toby's reply put my father into good 
temper — so he chai-ged o' foot. 

CHAPTER XXXin. 

As the ancients agree, brotfier Toby, said my 
father, that tltere aire two differest and distinct 
kinds of hte, aocording to the different parts 
which are affected by it, — the brain op Kv«r, — I 
think when a man is ia love it behores him a httle 
to consider which of the two he is lallen into. 

»— What signifies it, brother Shandy, replied 
my uncle Toby, which of the two it is, provided 
it will but make a nuui marry, and love his wife, 
and get a few children ? 

A few children ! cried my fitther, rismg 

oat of his chair, and looking full in my mother^s 
face, as he ferced his way bcSwixt hers and Doctor 
Slop's, — A few diiidren ! cried my father, repeat- 
ing my uncle Toby's words, as he waUced to 
and fro. 

Not, my dear brother Toby, amd my faiher, 
recovering himself all at once, and coming close 
up to the back of my uncle Toby's ohair,— not 
that I shovld be sorry hadst thou a feore :— on 
the contrary, I should rejoice, — and be as kind, 
Toby, to every one of them as a father. 

My iiBole Toli^ stole his hand, laperoeived, 
behind his chair, to give my father's a stpuBents 

Nay, iiiom6¥er9 ooirtmued he, keefiing hsM of 
my uncle Toby's hand, — so much dost &ou pos- 



sess, my dear Toby, of the milk of human nature, 
and so little of its asperities, — 'tis piteous the 
world is not peopled hy ereaiores which resemble 
thee 1 and was I am Asiatic monarch, added my 
&ther, heating himself with his new jjrojeet, — ^I 
would oblige thee, provided it would not impair ' 
thy strength, — or dry up thy radioai moistatre too 
fast^ — or weaken thy memory, or fancy, brother 
Toby, which these gymntcs, inordinately taken, are 
apt to do, — else, dear Toby, I would procure thee 
the most beaolaful women in my empire, and I 
would oblige thee, nolens voknSf to beget for me 
one sidbjeot every month. 

As my £ather pronounced the last word of the 
sentence, — ^my mother took a pinch of snuff. — 

Now I woidd not, quoth my uncle Toby, get a 
child, nolens voknt, that is, whether I would or 
no, to please the greatest {Mrinee upon earth. — 

And 'twould be cruel in me, brother Toby, to 
compel thee, said my father ; — but 'tis a case put 

to show thee that it is not thy begetting a child, 

in case thou (e^uldst be able, but ihe ^stem of 
love and marriaee thou goest upon, which I 
would set thee ri^t in. 

There is,, at least, said Yorick, a great deal of 
reason and plain sense in Captain Shandy's opinion 
<^ love : and tis among the iflnqtent hours of my 
life, which I have to answer for, that I have read 
so many flouririiiBg poets and rhetoricians in ray 
time, from when I never eould extract so 
mudi^ 

I wi^, Ymck, said my father, you had read 
Plato ; for there you would haTe learnt that there 

are two Umes, 1 know there were two religi&ns, 

rq)(lied Yorick, among the ancients : — one for the 
vulgar, — and another for the learned ; — but I 
think one hve might have served both of them 
very well. 

It could not, re{)lied my father, — and for the 
same reasons ; for, of these loves, according to 
Ficinus's comment upon Velasius, the one is 
rational, — 

The other is natural ; — 
the fiist ancient, — without mother, — wh^re Venus 
had nothing to do ; the seccmd begotten of Jupiter 
and Dione. 

Pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, what has 

a man w^o believes in God to do with this ? 

My father could not stop to answer, for fear of 
breaking the thread of his discourse. 

This latter, continued he, partakes wholly of the 
nature of Venus. 

The firrt, which is the golden chain let down 
from heaven, excites to love heroic, which com- 
prehends in it, and excites to, the desire of philo- 
sophy and truth ; — ^the second excites to desire 
singly. 

I think the procreation of children as beneficial 
to the world, said Yorick, as the finding out the 
longitttde. 

To be sure, said my mother, love keeps peace in 
ihe world. 



In the house my dear, J own.- 

It replenishes the earth, said my mother .- 



But it keeps heaven empty, — ^my dear, replied 
my father. 

'Tis ▼'irginity, cried Slop, triumphantly, which 
fills pMsdne. ^ 

Well pushed^ nun ! quoth my fartiier.— -^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

I CALL All tin pow«n of time and chance, which 
aBvesally check ii6 in our careen in tiiis woriii, to 
bear nie wikBees that I could never yet get fiurly 
to my ancle Toby's amours, till this rery moment, 
that my mether^s mirUmi^j as she stated the alikir, 
— <«r a dtfferent irapwlwe in her, as my father would 
hftvfr it, — wished her to take a pei^ at them through 
the key-hole. 

^ Gail it, my deM*, Ky its right name/' qnoth 
my &ther, ^ asd look tiiirough the key-hole as long 
aa you will." 

Nothing but the fermentation of that little sub- 
acid humour, which I have often spoken of, in my 
father's habit, could have vented such an insinua- 
tion ; — ^he was, however, frank and generous in 
his nature, and at all times open to conviction ; 
so that he had scarce fot to the last word of 
this- ungracious retort, when hia conscinnce smote 
him. 

My mother was then conjugally swinging with 
her left arm twisted under his rig^t, in raeh wise 
that the inside of her hand rested upon the back 
of his ; she raised her fingers, and let them fall, 
— it coukl scarce be caUed a tap ; or, if it was a 
tap, — 'twould have puzzled a casuist to say whether 
'twas a tap of remonstrance or a ti^ of confession ; 
my father, who was all seneibiUties from head to 
foot, classed it right ; — ConseieBee redoubled her 
blew, — he turned his hee suddfinly the other way, 
and my mother, sn^poeiog his body was aJbeut to 
turn with it, im. order to naove hoBwwards, by a 
cross-movement of her right leg, keeping her left 
as its centre, brought herself so fiur in fimit that, 
as he turned his head, he met her eye : — Confusion 
again ! he saw a thousand reasons to wipe out the 
reproach, and as many to reproach himsdf : — a 
tkm, blue, chill, peUaeid crystal, with all its 
humours so at rest, tiie least nohe or spedc of 
desire might have been seen at the bottom of it, 
had it existed p—k did not :"— and hew I happen to 
be so lewd myself partieuiarfy a little befere t&e 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes^ — Heaven aJbefve 
knows-; — ^my mother, midire, w«s so at no time, 
either by nature, by institution, or exao^ie. 

A temperate eurreot of blood ran orderiy 
through her veins in all mooths of the year, and 
in all critical moments both of the day and night 
alike ; nor did she superinduce the least heat into 
her humours from ^e manual effervescences of 
devotional tracts, whidi, having little or no mean- 
ing in them, natnre is oft^itimeB obliged to find one; 
and, as for my fath^s exan^ ! 'twas so far 
from being either aiding or abetting tiiereunto, 
tliat 'twas the whole business of his lifr to keep 
all fancies of that kind out of her head : — Nature 
had done her part to have spared him this trouble ; 
and, what was not a little inconsistent, my father 
knew it. — And here am I, sitting, this 12th day of 
August, 1766, in a purple jerkm and yellow pair 
of slippers, without either wig or cap on, a most 
tragi-comical completion of his prediction, ** That 



I should neither drink nor act Mke any other 
man's chiM, upon that every aecocmt." 

The nistiake of my father was in attacking my 
mo^er'to motive, instead of tibe act itself ; Ah* cer- 
tainly, key-holes were made for ether purposes ; 
and, considering the act as aa act which int^ered 
with a true prepovtioB, and denied a key-hole to 
be what it was, — it became a violatioa of nature ; 
and was seikr, you see, criminal. 



It is for tius reason, an^ please yoor rever- 
ences, that key-holes are the occasions of more sin 
and wickedness than all the other holes in this 
worM put together : 

Whic^ leads me to my uncle Toby's amours. 

CHAPTER U. 

Though the Corporal had been as good as his 
word in putting my uncle Toby's great RamilUes 
wig into pipes, yet the time was too short to pro- 
duce any great effects from it : it had hdn many 
yean squeezed up in the comer of his old cam- 
paign trunk ; and as bad farms are not so easy 
tp be got the better of, and the use of csndle-endB 
not so well understood, it was not so pliable a 
business as otte would have wished. The Cor- 
*^poral, with cheery eye and both arms extended, 
had fkUen back perpendicular from it a score 
times, to inspire it, if possible, with a better air : 
— ^had Spleen given a look at it, 'twould have cost 
her ladyship a «mle ; — it curied everywh«% but 
where the Corporal would have it ; and where a 
buckle or two, in his opinion, would have done it 
honour, he could as soon have raised the dead. 

Such it was,— CHT, rather, such would it have 
seemed upon any other lwt)w ; — ^but the sweet 
look of goodness which sat upon my mude Toby's 
assimilated everytihing around it so sovereignly to 
itself, and Nature had, moreorer, wrote Genkeman 
with so fair a hand in every Hne of his counte- 
nance, that even his tarnished gold-laced hat and 
huge cockade of flimsy taffety became him ; and, 
though not worth a button in themselves, yet the 
moment my uncle Toby put them on, they became 
serious objects, and, altogether, seemed to have 
been picked up by the hand of Science ta set him 
off to advantage. 

Nothing in this world could have co-operated 
more powerfully towards this than my uncle 
Tdljy*s bhie and gold, — had not quantUyy in some 
measure^ been necessary to ffrace. In a period 
of fifteen or sixteen years since they had been 
made, by a total inactivity in my uncle Toby's 
life (for he seldom went further than the bowling- 
green) — ^his blue and gold had become so miser- 
ably too strait for him that it was with the utmost 
difficulty the Corporal was able to get him into 
them ; the taking them up at the sleeves was of 
no advantage ; they were laced, however, down 
the back, and, at the seams of the sides, dec, in 
the mode of King William's reign ; and, to shorten 
all description, they shone so bright against the 
sun that morning, and had so metnlic and doughty 
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' an air with them, that, had my uncle Toby thought 
I of attaeking in armo«r, nothing could have so well 
in^Qied iqMm his imaf^astion. 

Aa for the Ain scarlet breeches, they had been 
vaifptA by tiie tailor between the legs, and left 
ii iuten and ievevu, 

Yes, »»f>^in ; bat let us govem our fimciea. 

It is eaai^ ti^y were held impraetioable the 
n^^ faeibre ; and, aa there was no alternative m 
my uncle Toby's wardrobe, lu sallied forth m the 
red plush. . 

Thee Corporal had arrayed himself in poor Le 
Fevre's regimental coat ; and, with his hair tueked 
up under his Mostero-cap, which he had furbished 
ap for Iflie occasion, marched three paces distant 
fram bia master : a whiff of military pride had 
puffed avt his shirt at the wrist ; and upoa that, 
in a Uaek leather thong dipped into a tassel 
beyond the knot, hung the Ckirporars stick. — My 
uzicle Tebjr carried his cane like a pike. 

It looks well, at least, quoth my father to 

himself. 

CHAPTER IH. 

My uncle Toby turned his head more than once 
behind him, to see how he was supported by the 
Corporal ; and the Cocporal, as oft as he did it, 
gave a slight flourish with his stick, — ^but not 
vapouringly; and with the sweetest accent of 
most re^lectf ul encouragement, bade his honour 
** never fear." 

Now my uncle Toby did fear, and grievously 
too ; he Imew not (as ray father had reproached 
him) so much as the right end of a woman from 
the wrong, and, therefore, was never altogether 
at his ease near any <me of them, — unless in 
soerow or distress ; then infinite was his pity ; 
nor would the most courteous knight of romance 
haiMe gone farther, at least upon one leg, to have 
wiped awiiy a tear from a woman's eye ; and yet, 
excepting once tiiat he was beguiled into it by 
Mrs. Wadman, he had never looked stedfastly 
into one ; and would often tell my father, in the 
sinpKcsty of bis heart, that it was almost (if not 
about) as bad as talking bawdy. 

And suppose it is 1 my father would say. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Sbb can&ot, quoth my undo Toby, halting, when 
they had marched up to within twenty paoes of 
Mis. Wadman's door, — she cannot. Corporal, take 
itaraias. 

She will take it, an' please your honour, 

said the Corporal, just as the Jew's widow at 
Lisboo t«0k it ^ my brother Tom. 

Aad how was that? quoth my uncle Toby, 
faciqg; oaite about to the Corporal 

^Vour honour, replied the Corporal, knows 

of Tool's Bubrfortunes, ; but this affair has nothing 
to d€i viih them aiiy &irtiier than this, thait if Tom 
had not married the widow, — ix had it jrieased 
God, after their marriage, that they had bat put 
pf«4^ into their •sausages, the honest soul had never 
been taken out of his warm bed, and dragged to the 
I nquisition : — 'tis a cursed place, added the Corporal, 
shsdung his head ; when onoe a poor creature is in, 
he is m, an' please your honour, lor ever. 

'Tis very true, said my unele Toby, looking 

gravely at .Mrs. Wadman's house as he i^ke. 

Nothing, continaed the Corporal, can be so 



sad as eonfinesBeiit for Itfey— or so swe«t,aa' please 
yoor hoBour, as liberty. 

——'Nothing, Trim, said ray uncse Toby, musing. 

Whilst a man is free, cried the Corporal, 

giving a flourish with his stick thus : 




A tfaanaand of my fi»ther's most subile syUogians 
oouid not have said more for ceHbaey. 

My uncle Toby looked earnestly towards his 
oottage and his bowling-green. 

The Corpoacal had unwarily oosjwied up the 
Spirit of calculation with his wand ; and he had 
nothing to do but to conjure him down again with 
his story ; and in this form of exorcism, most un- 
ecclesiastieaUy did the Cwporal do it 

CHAPTER V. 

As Tom's pfaioe, an' please your hottour, was 
easy, and the weather warm, it put him upon 
thinking seriously of settling himself in tiie world; 
and as it fell out about that time lliat a Jew, who 
kept a sausage-shop in the same street, had the 
ill-4uek to die of a strangury, and leave his widow 
in poflsesnon of a rousing trade, — ^Totn thought 
(as everybody in Lisbon was doing the best he 
could deif«e for himself) there could be mo harm 
in offering her his service to carry it on ; so, 
without ai^ introduction to the widow, except 
that of buying a pound of sausages at her i^iop, — 
Tom set out^— counting tiie ma^er thus within 
hboself as he walked along : — that, let the worst 
come of it that could, he shouM, at least, get a 
peund of sausages for their worth ; but^ if things 
went well, he should be set up ; inasmuch as he 
should get not only a pound of sausages'— -but a 
wife and a sausage-shop, an' please your honour, 
into the bargain. 

Every servant in the family, from high to low, 
wished Tom success ; and I can fancy, an' please 
your honour, I see him this moment with his 
white dimity waistcoat and breeches, and a hat a 
Httle o' one side, pasnng joUily along the street, 
SM^ging his stick, with a smile and a cheerful 
word for evei^hcdy he met. But, alas ! Tom ! 
thoB smileet no more, cried the Corporal, looking 
on one side of htm upon ^e ground, as if he apos- 
tn^faased him in Ms dungeon. 

^Poor M\mr 1 said my unele Toby, feelingly. 

He was an honest, light-hearted lad, an' 

please your iHwanr, as eirer Mood warmed. 

Th«i he reaemUed thee, Trim, satd my 

uncle Toby, rapidly. 

The Corporal blushed down to his fingers' ends, 
— a tear of sentimental bashfulness — ^another of 
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mtitadA to my uncle Toby — and a tear of Borrow 
for his brother's misfortunes, started into his eve, 
and ran sweetly down his cheek together. — My 
uncle Toby's kindled as one lamp does at another ; 
and, taking hold of the breast of Trim's coat 
(wfajch had been that of Le Fevre's) as if to ease 
his lame leg, but in reality to gratify a finer feel- 
ing, — he stood silent for a minute and a half ; at 
the end of which he took his hand away, and the 
Corporal, making a bow, went on with his stoiy of 
his brother and the Jew's widow. 

CHAFTER VL 

Wheh Tom, an* please your honour, got to the 
shop, there was nobody in it but a poor negro 
girl, with a bunch of white feathers slightly tied 
to the end of a long cane, fli4>ping away flies — 

not killing them. 'TIS a pretty picture ! said 

my uncle Toby ;— she had suffex^ persecution. 
Trim, and had learnt mercy. 

— --She was good, an' please your honour, from 
nature, as well as from hardships ; and there are 
circumstances in the story of that poor friendless 
slut that would melt a heart of stone, said Trim ; 
and some dismal winter's evening, when your 
honour is in the humour, they shall be told you 
with the rest of Tom's story, for it makes a part 
of it. 

Then do not forget, Trim, said my uncle 

Toby. 

A negro has a soul! an' please your honour! 

said the Corporal (doubtingly). 

1 am not much versed. Corporal, quoth my 

uncle Toby, in things of that kind ; but I suppose 
Grod would not leave him without one, any more 
than thee or me. 

It would be putting one sadly over the head 

of another, quoth the Corporal. 

It would 80, said my uncle Toby. Why 

then, an' please your honour, is a blade wench to 
be used worse than a white one ! 

1 can give no reason, said my uncle Toby. 

Only, cried the Corporal, shaking his head, 

because she has no one to stand up for her. 

'Tis that very thing. Trim, quoth my uncle 

Toby — ^which recommends her to protection, — and 
her brethren with her ; 'tis the fortune of war 
which has put the whip into our hands now ; — 
where it may be hereafter. Heaven knows ! — but, 
be it where it will, the brave. Trim, will not use 
it unkindly. 

—God forbid I said the Corporal. 

Amen, responded my uncle Toby, laying 

his hand upon his heart 

The Corporal returned to his story and went on 
— ^but with an embarrassment in doing it, which 
here and there a reader in this world will not 
be able to comprehend ; for by the many sudden 
transitions all along, from one kind and cordial 
passion to another, m getting thus far on his way, 
he had lost the sportable key of his voice, which 
gave sense and spirit to his tale : he attempted 
twice to resume it, but could not please himself ; 
so, giving a stout hem ! to rally back the retreat- 
ing spirits, and aiding nature at the same time 
with his left arm a-kimbo on one side, and with 
his right a little extended, supporting her on the 
other — the Corporal got as near the note as he 
could ;'~and in that attitude continued his story : — 



CHAPTER YIL 

As Tom, an' please your honour, had no business 
at that time with the Moorish girl, he passed on 
into the room beyond, to talk to the Jew's widow 
about love — and his pound of sausages ; and being, 
as I have told your honour, an open cheery-hearth 
lad, with his character wrote in his looks and car- 
riage, he took a chair, and, without much apology, 
but with great civility at the same time, placed it 
close to her at the table, and sat down. 

There is nothing so awkward as courting a 
woman, an' please your honour, whilst she is 
making sausages. — So Tom began a discourse 
upon fiiem : first, gravely, — ** As how they wert 
made ; — with what meats, herbs, and spices ;"_ 
then, a little gaily,— as, « With what skins,— and 
if they never burst ? — Whether the largest were 
not the best !" and so on — taking care only, as h« 
went along, to season what he had to say upon 
sausages rather under than over, — ^that he might 
have room to act in. 

It was owing to the neglect of that very precau 
tion, said my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon 
Trim's shoulder, that Count de la Motte lost the 
battle of Wynnendale: he pressed too speedily into 
the wood : which if he had not done, Lille had 
not fallen into our hands, nor Ghent and Bruges ; 
which both followed her example. — It was so late 
in the year, continued my uncle Toby, and so ter- 
rible a season came on, that if things had not fallen 
out as they did, our troops must have perished in 
the open neld. 

Why, therefore, may not battles, an' please 

your honour, as well as marriages, be made in 

heaven ? My imcle Toby mused. Religion 

inclined him to say one thing, and his high idea 
of military skill tempted him to say another ; so, 
not being able to frame a reply exactly to his 
mind — my uncle Toby said nothing at all ; and 
the Corporal finished his story. 

As Tom perceived, an' please your honour, that 
he gained ground, and that all he had said upon 
the subject of sausages was kindly taken, he went 
on to help her a little in making them, — ^first, by 
taking hold of the ring of the sausage whilst she 
stroked the forced-meat down with her hand ; — 
then by cutting the strings into proper lengths, 
and holding them in his hand, whilst she took 
them out, one by one ; — then by putting them 
across her mouth, that she might take them out 
as she wanted them, — and so on from little te 
more, till at last he adventured to tie the sausage 
himself, whilst she held the snout. 

Now a widow, an* please your honour, 

always chooses a second husband as unlike the 
first as she can : so the afiair vras more than half 
settled in her mind before Tom mentioned it. 

She made a feint, however, of defending herself, 

by snatching up a sausage. Tom instantly laid 

hold of anower. — 

But seeing Tom's had more gristle in it, — 

She signed the capitulation — and Tom sealed it ; 
and there was an end of the matter. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

All womankind, continued Trim (commenting 

upon his story) from the highest to the lowest, an' 

please your honour, love jokes ; the difficulty is 

to know how they choose to have them cut ; and 
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there is no knowing that but by trying, as we do 
with our artillery in the field, by raising or letting 
down their breeches, till we hit the mark. — 

1 like the comparison, said my imcle Toby, 

better than the thing itself. 

Because your honour, quoth the Corporal, 

lores glory more than pleasure. 

1 hope. Trim, answered my uncle Toby, I 

loTe mankind more than either ; and as the know- 
ledge of arms tends so apparently to the good and 
quiet of the world — and particularly that branch 
of it which we have practised together in our 
bowling-green, has no object but to shorten the 
strides of ambiiion, and intrench the liyes and 
fortunes of the few from the plunderings of the 
many , — ^whenever that drum beats in our ears, I 
trast. Corporal, we shall neither of us want so 
much humanity and fellow-feeling as to face about 
and march. 
. In pronouncing this, my uncle Toby faced about, 
and marched firmly, as at the head of his company ; 
—and the faithful Corporal, shouldering his stick, 
and striking his hand upon his coat-skirt as he 
took his first step — ^marched close behind him 
down the avenue. 

Now what can their two noddles be about ! 

cried my father to my mother. — By ■ all that's 
strange, they are besieging Mrs. Wadman in form, 
and are marching round her house to mark out 
the lines of circumvallation ! 

1 dare say, quoth my mother, ^But stop, 

dear sir, — ^for what my mother dared to say upon 
the occasion, — ^and what my father did say upon 
it, — with her replies and his rejoinders, shall be 
read, perused, paraphrased, commented, and des- 
canted upon — or, to say it all in a word, shall be 
thumbed over by posterity — ^in a chapter apart ; 
I say, by posterity — ^and care not if I repeat the 
word again,^for what has this book done more 
than the Legation of Moses, or the Tale of a Tub, 
that it may not swim down the gutter of time 
along with them ! 

I will not argue the matter : time wastes too 
fast: every letter I trace tells me with what 
rapidity life follows my pen ; the days and hours 
of it, more precious, — ^my dear Jenny, — ^than the 
rabies about thy neck, are flying over our heads 
like light clouds of a windy day, never to return 
more ; — everything presses on, — whilst thou art 
twisting Ihat lock ; — ^see ! it grows grey ; and 
every time I kiss thy hand to bid adieu, and 
every absence which follows it, are preludes to 
that eternal separation which we are shortly to 
make. — 

Heaven have mercy upon us both ! 

CHAPTER IX. 

Now, for what the world thinks of that ejacula- 
tion, — I would not give a groat. 

CHAPTER X. 
My mother had gone with her left arm twisted 
in my father's right, till they had got to the fatal 
angle of the old garden-wall, where Doctor Slop 
was overthrown by Obadiah on the coach-horse. 
As this was directly opposite to the front of Mrs. 
Wadman's house, when my father came to it, he 
gave a look across ; and, seeing my uncle Toby 
and the Corporal within ten paces of the door, he 
turned about, — *^ Let us just stop a moment," 



quoth my father, ** and see with what ceremonies 
my brother Toby and his man Trim make their 
first entry ; — it will not detain us," added my 
father, " a single minute." 

No matter if it be ten minutes, quoth my 

mother. 



It will not detain us half a one, said my 

father. 

The Corporal was just then setting in with the 
story of his brother Tom and the Jew's widow : 
the story went on — and on ; — it had episodes in 
it, — ^it came back and went on, — and on again ; 
there was no end of it : — ^the reader found it very 
long. 

Gr — help my father ! he pished fifty times at 
every new attitude, and gave the Corporal's stick, 
with all its flourishings and danglings, to as many 
devils as chose to accept of them. 

When issues of events hke these my father is 
waiting for are han^ng in the scales of fate, the 
mind has the advantage of changing the principle 
of expectation three times, without which it would 
not have power to see it out. 

Curiosity governs the Jirsi moment ; and the 
second* moment is all economy to justify the 
expense of the first ; — and for the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth moments, and so on to the day of 
judgment — 'tis a point of honour. 

I need not be told that the ethic writers have 
assigned this all to patience ; . but that Virtue, 
methinks, has extent of dominion sufficient of her 
own, and enough to do in it, without invading the 
few dismantled castles which Honour has left him 
upon the earth. 

My father stood it out as well as he could with 
these three auxiliaries, to the end of Trim's story y 
and from thence to the end of my uncle Toby's 
panegyric upon arms, in the chapter following it ; 
when, seeing that, instead of marching up to 
Mrs. Wadman's door, they both faced about, and 
marched down the avenue, diametricfdly opposite 
to his expectation, — ^he broke out at once with 
that little subacid soreness of humour which, in 
certain situations, distinguished his character from 
that of all other men. 

CHAPTER XI. 
**Now what can their two noddles be about?" 
cried my father, &c.- 



-I dare say, said my mother, they are making 
fortifications. 

Not on Mrs. Wadman's premises ! cried 

my father, stepping back. 

1 suppose not, quoth my mother. 

1 wish, said my father, raising his voice,. 

the whole science of fortification at the devil, 
with all its trumpery of saps, mines, blinds, gabions, 
faussebrays, and cuvettes. 

They are foolish thingis, said my mother. 

Now she had a way, which, by the bye, I would 
this moment give away my purple jerkin, and my 
yellow slippers into the bargain, if some of your 
reverences would imitate, — ^and that was never to ■ 
refuse her assent and consent to any proposition 
my father laid before her, merely because she 
did not understand it, or had no ideas of the 
principal word or term of art upon which the 
tenet or proposition rolled. She contented her- 
self with doing all that her godfathers and god- 
mothers promised for her — ^but no more ; and so 
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woold go on using a hard word for twenty yean 
together^ — and replying to it too, if it was a verb, 
in all its moods and tenses, without giving herself 
any trouble to inquire about it. 

This was an eternal source of misery to my 
father, and broke the neck, at the first setting out, 
of more good dialogues between them than could 
have done the most petulant contradiction ; — the 
few that survived were the better for the cuvettes, 

^ They are foolish things," said m^ mother. 

Particularly the cuvettes, replied my father. 

'Twos enough ; — he tasted the sweet of triumph, 

and went on 

— Not that they are, properly speaking, Mrs. 
Wadman's premises, said my father, partly cor- 
recting himself, — ^because she is but tenant for 
Life. 

That makes a great difference, said my 

mother. 

—In a fool's head, replied my father. 

Unless she should liappen to have a child, 

said my mother. 

But she must persuade my brother Toby 

fifst to get her one. 

To be sure, Mr. Sfaandy, quoth my nlother. 

Though if it comes to persuasion, — said my 

fiither, — Lord have mercy upon them I 

Amen, said my mo^r, piano. 

->~-Amen, cried my father, /oWtMtsio. 

Amen, said my mother again, — ^but with 
such a »gfaing cadence of personal pity at the end 
of it as discomfited every fibre about my father : 
— he instantly took out his almanac ; — but, before 
he could untie it, Yorick's congregation, coming 
out of church, became a fiill answer to one lialf 
of his business with it, — and my mother telling 
him it was a sacrament day,— left him as little in 
doubt as to the other part. — He put his almanac 
into his pocket. 

The first Lord of the Treasury, thinking of ways 
and means, could not have returned home with a 
more embarrassed look. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Upon looking back from the end of the last 
chapter, and surveying the texture of what has 
been wrote, it is necessary that, upon this page, 
and the five following, a good quantity of hetero- 
geneous matter be inserted, to keep up that just 
balance betwixt wisdom and folly without which 
a book would not hold together a single year ; nor 
is it a poor creeping digression (which, but for the 
name of a man, might continue as well going on in 
the King's highway) which will do the business, — 
No ; if it is to be a digression, it must be a good 
frisky one, and upon a frisky subject too, where 
neither the horse nor his rider are to be tiaught 
but by rebound. 

The only difficulty is, railing powers suitable to 
the nature of the service : Fancy is capricious, — 
Wil must not be searched for, — and Pleasantry 
(good-natured slut as she is) will not conte in at a 
call, was an empire to be laid at her feet. 

-~The best way for a man is, to say his prayers. 

Only, if it puts him in mind of his infirmities 
and: directs, as well ghostly as bodily, — for that 
purpose, he will find himeeUTrath^ worse after he 
lias said them than before ; — for other purposes, 
better. 

For my own part, there is not a way, either 






moral or mechanical, under heaven, that I could 
think of, which I have not taken with myself in 
this case : sometimes by addressing myself directly 
to the soul herself, and arguing the point over and 
over again with her, upon the extent of her own 
faculties. 

— I never could make them an inch the wider. 

Then by changing my system, and tr>'ing what 
could be made of it upon the body, by temperance, 
soberness, and chastity. These are good, quoth I, 
in themselves, — they are good absolutely ; — they 
are good, relatively ; — ^they are good for h^th, — 
they are good for happiness in this world, — they 
are good for happiness in the next. 

In short, they were good for ever^*thing but the 
thing wanted ; and there they were good for 
nothing, but to leave the soul just as Heaven made 
it. As for the theological virtues of faith and 
hope, they give it courage ; but then, that 
snivening virtue of meekness (as my father would 
always call it) takes it quite away again ; so yon 
are exactly where you started. 

Now, in all common and ordinary cases, there 
is nothing which I have found to answer so well as 
this. 

Certainly, if there is any dependence upon logic, 
and that I am not bUnded by self-love, there 
must be something of true genius about me, 
merely upon this symptom of it — that I do not I 
know what envy is : for never do I hit upon any 
invention or device which tendeth to the furtlier- ! 
ance of good writing, but I instantly make it ' 
pubUc ; willing that all mankind should write as i 
well as myself : 

— Which they certainly will, when they think 
as little. I 

CHAPTER Xm. I 

Now, in ordinary cases, that is, when I am only I 
stupid, and the thoughts rise heavily and pass I 
gummous through my pen, 

Or that I am got, I know not liow, into a cold 
unmetaphorical vein of infamous writing, smd 
cannot take a plumb-lift out of it for my soul ; so 
must be obliged to go on writing like a Dutch com- 
mentator to the end of the chapter, unless some- 
thing be done, — 

I never stand conferring with pen and ink one 
moment ; for if a pinch of snuff, or a stride or two 
across the room, will not do the business for me, — I 
take a razor at once ; and, having tried the edge of 
it upon the palm of my hand, without further cere- 
mony, except that of first lathering my beard, I 
shave it off ; taking care only, if I do leave a haor, 
that it be not a grey one ; this done, I change my 
shirt, put on a. better coat, — send for my last wig, 
— put my topaz ring upon my finger ; and in a 
word, dress myself, from one end to the other of 
me, after my best fashion. 

Now the devil in hell must be in it, if this does 
not do : for consider, sir, as every man chooses to 
be present at the shaving of his own beard (though 
there is no rule without an exception), and un- 
avoidably sits over-against himself thQ whole time 
it is doing, in case he has a hand in it, — ^the situar 
tion, like all others, has notions of her own to put 
into the brain. 

I maintain it, tlw conceits of a rough-beatrded 
man are seven years more terse and juvenile for 
one single operation ; and, if they did not run a 
risk of being quite shaved away, might bo carried 
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np^ hy contunud sfasvings^ to tbe^ highest pitch of 
stthlimity. — How Homer could write with so long 
a beard, I don't know ; and as it ooahes against 
my hypothesis, I as littie care ^^-hvi let ii» return 
to the toilet. 

Ludovicus Sorbonensis laakesthis entirely an 
affair of the body (i^vrtfUH^ vpd^is) as he calb it 
—but he is deceived ; the soul and body are joint 
sharers in everything tfiey get ; a man cannot dress, 
bttt hm ideas get clothed at Ihe same time : and if 
he dresses like a gentieraao, every ene of them 
stands presented to his imaginatioB genteelized 
akHig wiUi him ; so tiiat he has nothing to do but 
take his pen, and write like himself. 

For this eaose, when your honours and reve- 
reaees would know whether I write clean, and fit 
to be read, you will be able to judge full as well by 
looking into my laundress's bill, as my book ; there 
wa9 one single month, in wliieh I can noake it 
appear that I dirtied oae-and-thirty shirts with 
cleui writing ; and after all, was more abused, 
cursed, criticised, and ooslbmided, and bad more 
mystic heads shaken at me, for what I had >vrote 
in that oae month, than in all the other months of 
that year put together^ 

But their honours and revOTenses- had not 
seen my bills. 

CHAPTER XrVv 

, As I nerer had any intention of beginning the 
digression I am mfridng all this preparation for 
till I come to the 15th chapter, — I have this 
chapter to put to whatever use I think proper, — 
I have twenty this moment ready for it, — I could 
wite my chapter of Button-holes in it, — 

Or my chapter of Pishes, which should follow 
them,— 

Or my chapter of Knots, is case their reverences 
have dene with them : — ^they might lead me into 
nnschief. The safest way is to follow the track of 
the learned, and raise objections against what I 
have been writmg, though I declare, beforehand, 
I know no more than my heels how to answer 
them. 

And first, it may be said there is a pelting kind 
of Thersitical sature, as black as the very ink 'tis 
wrote with — (and, by the bye, whoever says so 
is indebted to the Muster-master General of the 
Grecian army, for suffering the name of so ugly 
aad foul-mouthed a man as Thersites to continue 
npen his roll, — for it has famished him with an 
epithet) — in these {»:odiietion9 he will urge, all the 
personiU washings and scrobbings upon earth do 
a smking genius no sort of goody — ^but just the 
contrary, inasmuch as the dirtier the fellow is, the 
better generally be succeeds in it. 

To this I have no odier answer, — at leasiready, 
-^hutt^at the Archbii^t^ of Benevento wrote his 
nasia^ romance of the Galatea, as all the world 
knows, in a purple coat, waistcoat, and purple pair 
of breeches ; and that the penance set him of 
writing a commentary upon the Book of the 
BevelatioiK, severe as it was looked upon by one 
part of the world, was i9X from being deemed so 
by the other, upon the single account of that in- 
vestment. 

Another objection to all this remedy is its want 
of universaUty ; forasrafueh as the ^^ving part of 
it-, upon which so much stress is laid, by an un- 
aker»ble law of nature, excludes one half of the 



species entirely from its use, — all I can say is that 
female writers, whether of England, or of France, 
must e'en go without it. 

As for the l^anish ladies, — I am in no sort cf 
distress. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The fifteenth diapter is come at last ; and 
brings nothmg with it but a sad signature of ^ How 
our pleasures slip from under us in this world !" 

For, in talking of my digression, — I declare, 
before Heaven, I have made it ! What a strange 
creature is mortal man ! said she. 

'Tis very true, said I ; — but 'twere better 

to get all these things out of our heads, and 
return to my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER XVL 

When my uncle Toby and the Corporal had 
marched down to the bottom of the avenue, they 
recollected their business lay the other way ; so 
they faced about, and marched up straight to Mrs. 
Wadman's door. 

I warrant your honour, said the Corporal, 
touching his Montero-cap with his hand as he 
passed him, in order to give a knock at the door. 

My uncle Toby, contrary to his invariable way 

of treating his faithful servant, said nothmg good 
or bad : uie truth was, he had not altogether mar- 
shalled his ideas ; he wished for another conference, 
and, as the Corporal was mounting up the thi'ee 
steps before the door, he heni'd twice ; a portion ot 
my uncle Toby's most modest spirits fled, at each 
expulsion, towards the Corporal : he stood with 
the rapper of the door suspended for a full minute 
in his hand, he scarce knew why. Bridget stood 
perdue within, with her finger and her thumb upon 
the latch, benumbed with expectation ; and Mrs. 
Wadman, with an eye ready to be deflowered 
again, sat breathless behind the window-curtain of 
her bedchamber, watching their approach. 

Trim ! said my uncle Toby ; — but, as he 

articulated the word, the minute expired, and 
Trim let fall the rapper. 

My uncle Toby, perceiving that all hopes of a 
conference were knocked on the head by it, 
whistled LillibuUero. 

CfiAPTER XVn. 

As Mrs. Bridget's finger and thumb were upon 
the latch, the Corporal did not knock as often as 
perchance your honour's tailor. — I miglit have 
taken my example something nearer home ; for I 
owe mine some five-and-twenty pounds at least, 
and wonder at the man's patience. 

But this is nothing at all to the world : 

only 'tis a cursed thing to be in debt ; and there 
seems to be a fataUty in the exchequers of some 
poor princes, particularly those of our house, 
which no economy can bind down in irons. For 
my own part, I'm persuaded there is not any one 
prince, prelate, pope, or potentate, great or small, 
upon earth, more desirous in his heart of keeping 
straight with the world than I am,-— or who takes 
more likely means for it. I never give above half 
a guinea, — nor walk with boots, — nor cheapen 
toothpicks, nor lay out a shilling upon a band-box, 
the year round ; and, for the six months I'm in 
the country, I'm upon so small a scale, that with 
all the good temper in the world, I outdo Rousseau 
a bar length ! — lor I keep neither man nor boy, 
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nor hone, nor cow, nor dog, nor eat, nor anything 
that can eat or drink, except a thin poor piece of 
a vestal (to keep my fire in) and who has generally 
as had an appetite as myself : — ^but, if yon think 
this makes a philosopher of me,— I wonld not, my 
good people, give a rush for your judgments. 

True philosophy ^but there is no treating the 

subject whilst my nncle is whistling LUlibuUero. 

Let us go into the house. 
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——You shall see the very place, madam, said 
my uncle Toby. 

Mrs. Wadman blushed, — looked towards the 
door — turned pale, — blushed slightly again, — 
recovered her natural colour, — blushed worse 
than ever ; which, for the sake of the unlearned 
reader, I translate thus : 
• * L — d I J cannot look at it ! — 
** What would the world say if I looked at it 9 
** I should drop down if I looked at it ! 
**" I wish I could look at it. 
** There can be no sin in looking at it. 

•* / will look at it.*' 

Whilst all this was running through Mrs. Wad- 
num's imagination, my uncle Toby had risen from 
the sofa, and got to the other side of the parlour- 
door, to give Trim an order about it in the 

passage. 

« « « « « 

• * • 1 believe it is in the 

garret, said my uncle Toby. 1 saw it there, an' 

please your honour, this morning, answered Trim. 
—Then, prithee, step directly for it. Trim, said 
my uncle Toby, and bring it into the parlour. 

The Corporal did not approve of the orders; 
but most cheerfully obeyed them. The first was 
not an act of his will — ^the second was ; so he put 
on his Montero-cap, and went as fast as his lame 
knee would let him. My uncle Toby returned 
into the parlour, and sat himself down again upon 
the sofa. 

You shall la.y your finger upon the place, 

said my uncle Toby. 1 will not touch it, how- 
ever, quoth Mrs. Wadman to herself. 

This requires a second translation: — ^it shows 
what little knowledge is got by mere words; — we 
must go up to the &rst springs. 



Now, in order to clear up the mist which hang^^ 
upon these three pages, I must endeavour to be as 
clear as possible myseLT. 

Rub your hands thrice across your foreheads, — 
blow your noses,-— cleanse your emimctoriesy^^ 
sneeze, my good people ; — Grod bless you ! 

Now, give me all the help you can. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

As there are fifhr different ends (counting all^ 
ends in — as well civil as religious) for which a 
woman takes a husband, she first sets about and 
carefully weighs, then separates and distinguishes 
in her mind, which of all that number of ends is 
hers ; then, by discourse, inquiry, argumentation, 
and inference, she investigates and finds out 
whether she has got hold of the right one ; — ^and, 
if she has— then, by pulling it gently this way and 
that way, she further forms a judgment whether it 
will not break in the drawing. 

The imagery under which Slawkenbergius im- 
presses this upon his reader's fancy, in the begin- 
mg of his third Decade, is so ludicrous, that the 
honour I bear the sex will not suffer me to quote- 
it,— otherwise, it is not destitute of humour. 

. ''She first, saith Slawkenbergius, stops the ass ; 
and holding his halter in her left hand (lest he- 
should get away) she thrusts her right hand into 
the very bottom of his pannier, to search for it. 

— —For wliat !- You'll not . know the sooner, 

quoth Slawkenbergius, for interrupting me. 

** I luive nothing, good lady, but empty bottles,' 
says the ass. 
. *< I'm loaded with tripes," says the second. 

And thou art little better, quoth she, to 

the third ; for nothing is there in thy panniers 
but trunk-hose and pantofles; — and so to the 
fourth and fifth, going on, one by one, through the 
whole string, till coming to the ass which carries 
it, she turns the pannier upside down, looks at 
it — considers it, — samples it, — measures it, — 
stretches it,— wets it,— dries it,— then takes her 
teeth both to the warp and weft of it. 

rOf what! for tiie love of Christ ! 

^I am determined, answered Slawkenber- 

gius, that all the powers upon earth shall never* 
wring that secret from my breast 

CHAPTER XXn. 

We live in a world beset on all sides with mys- 
teries and riddles — and so 'tis no matter ; else 

it seems strange that Nature, who makes every-- 
thing so well to answer its destination, and seldom 
or never errs, unless for pastime, in giving such 
forms and aptitudes to whatever passes through 
her hands that, whether she designs for the plough^ 
the caravan, the cart, — or whatever other creature 
she models, be it but an ass's foal, you are sure to 
have the thing you wanted ; and yet, at the same 
time, should so eternally bungle it as she does, in 
making so simple a thing as a married man. 

Whether it is in the choice of the clay, — or that 
it is frequently spoiled in the baking (by an excess 
of which a husband may turn out too crusty, you 
know, on one hand, — or not enough so, through 
defect of heat, on the other);— or whether tlos 
great artificer is not so attentive to the little 
Platonic exigencies of that part of the species for 
whose use ime is fabricating this; — or that her 
ladyship sometimes scarce knows what sort of a 
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inisband idll do — I know not: we wfll diflcoarse 
About it after supper. 

It is enough that neither the observation itself, 
nor the reasoning upon it, are at all to the purpose, 
— ^but rather against it ; since, with regard to my 
uncle Toby's fitness for the marriage state, nothing 
was ever better : she had formed him of the best 
mid kindliest clay, — had tempered it with her own 
milk, and breathed into it the sweetest spirit ; — 
she had made him all gentle, generous,and humane ; 
^she had filled his heart wi& trust and confidence, 
and disposed every passage which led to it for the 
communication of the tenderest offices; — she had, 
moreover, considered the other causes for which 
jnatrimony was ordained 

And, accordingly, * • * 









« 






« 



The donation was not defeated by my uncle 
Toby's wound. 

Now, this last article has somewhat apocryphal; 
and the devil, who is the great disturber of our 
&iths in this world, had raised scruples in Mrs. 
Wadman's brain about it ; and like a true devil 
as he was, had done his own work at the same tune, 
by turning my uncle Toby's virtue thereupon into 
nothing but empty bottles f tripes, trunk-hose, and 
pantojtes. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mrs. Bridget had pawned all the little stock of 

I honour a poor chambermaid was worth in the 

I world, that she would get at the bottom of the 

I affair in ten days ; and it was built upon one of 

the most concessible postulata in nature, namely, 

that, whilst my imcle Toby was making love to 

her mistress, the Corporal could find nothing 

better to do than to make love to her ; — ** And Pll 

Ut him, €18 much as he will" said Bridget, ^< to get 

it out of him" 

Friendship has two garments, an outer and an 
4mder one. Bridget was serving her mistress's 
interests in the one, — and doing the thing which 
most pleased herself in the other ; so had as many 
stakes depending upon my uncle Toby's wound as 
the devil himself. — Mrs. Wadman had but one, 
—and, as it possibly might be her last (without 
discouraging Mrs. Bridget, or discreditmg her 
talents) was determined to play her cards herself. 
She wanted not encouragement : a child might 
have looked into his hand ; there was such a pl^n- 
' ness and simplicity in his playing out what trumps 
he had, — with such an unmistrusting ignorance of 
the ten-ace, — and so naked and defenceless did he 
sit upon the same sofa with Widow Wadman, that 
a generous heart would have wept to have won 
the game of him. 

Let us di'op the metaphor. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
And the story too, if you please ; for though 



I have all along been hastening towards this part 
of it, with so much earnest desire, as well knowing 
it to be the choicest morsel of what I had to offer 
to the world, yet now that I am got to it, any one 
IS welcome to take my pen and go on with the 
story forme that will ; — 1 see the difficulties of the 
descriptions I am going to give, — and feel my want 
of powers. 



It is one comfort, at least to me, that I lost 
some fourscore ounces of blood thus week, in a 
most uncritical fever which attacked me at the 
beginning of this chapter ; so that I have still some 
hopes remaining it may be more in the serous or 
globular parts of the blood than in the subtle aura 
of the brain : — ^be it which it will, — an Invocation 
can do no hurt ; and I leave the affair entirely to 
the invoked, to inspire, or to inject me, according 
as he sees good. 

THE INVOCATION. 

Grentle Spirit of sweetest humour, who erst didst 
sit upon the easy pen of my beloved Cervantes ! 
Thou who glidedst daily through his lattice, and 
tumedst the twilight of his prison into noon-day 
brightness by thy presence,— tingedst his Uttle urn 
of water with heaven-sent nectar, and, all the time 
he wrote of Sancho and his master, didst cast thy 
mystic mantle over his withered stump,* and wide 
extended it to all the evils of his life, — 

— Turn in hither, I beseech thee !— behold these 
breeches I — they are all I have in the world ; — 
that piteous rent was given them at Lyons. 

My shirts ! see what a deadly schism has hap- 
pened amongst 'em ;— for the laps are in Lom- 

bardy, and the rest of 'em here I never had but 

six, and a cunning gipsy of a laundress at Milan 
cut me off the /ore-laps of five. — To do her justice, 
she did it with some consideration, — ^for I was 
returning out of Italy. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, and a pistol 
tinder-box, which was, moreover, filched from me 
at Sienna, and twice that I paid five pauls for two 
hard eggs, once at Radicofani, and a second tune 
at Capua, — I do not think a journey through 
France and Italy, provided a man keeps his tem- 
per all the way, so bad a thing as some people 
would make you beUeve ; there must be ups and 
downs, or how the deuce should we got into valleys 
where Nature spreads so many tables of entertain- 
ment! — 'Tis nonsense to imagine they will lend 
you their voitures to be shs^en to pieces for 
nothing; and, unless you pay twelve sous for 
greasing your wheels, howshoiidthe poor peasant 
get butter to his bread ?~ We really expect too 
much, — and, for the livre or two above par for 
your supper and bed, — at the most they are but 
one shilling and ninepence halfpenny, — who would 
embroil their philosophy for it I for Heaven's and 
for your own sake, pay it,— pay it with both hands 
open, rather than leave Disappointment sitting 
drooping, upon the eyes of your fair hostess and her 
damsels in the gateway at your departure; — and 
besides, my dear sir, you get a sisterly kiss of each 
of 'era, worth a pound :— at least I did ; 

— For my uncle Toby's amours running all the 
way in my head, they had the same effect upon 
me as if they had been my own, — I was in the 
most perfect state of bounty and good-will, and felt 
the kindliest harmony vibrating within me ; with 
every oscillation of the chaise alike; so that, 
whether the roads were rough or smooth, it made 
no difference ; everything I saw or had to do with, 
touched upon some secret spring, either of senti- 
ment or rapture. 

They were the sweetest notes I ever heard ; 

and I instantly let down the fore-glass to hear 
them more distinctly, *T is Maria, said the 

* He lost his hand at the battle of Lepanto. 
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postilion, observing I was llstenii^.^ — Poor Mariaj 
continued he (leaning his body on one side to let 
me see her, for he was in a line betwixt us) is 
sitting upon a bank playing her vespers upon her 
pipe, with her little goat b^ide her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent 
and a look so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, 
that I instantly made a vow I would give him 
a four-and-twenty sous piece when I got to 

Moulins. 

-And who is poor Maxia ? said I. 



The love and pity of all tiie villages around 

us, said the postilion : it is but three years ago 
that the sun did not shine upon so fair, so quick- 
witted and amiable a maid; and better fate did 
Maria deserve than to have her banns forbid by 
the intrigues of the curate of the parish who 
published them. 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a 
short pause, put the pipe to her mouth and began 
the air again ; — ^they were the same notes, — ^yet 

were ten times sweeter. It is the evening 

service to the Virgin, said the yoimg man ; — but 
who has taught her to play it, or how she came by 
her pipe, no one knows: we think that Heaven 
has assisted her in both ; for, ever since she has 
been unsettled in her mind, it seems her only con- 
solation ; she has never once had the pipe out of 
her hand, but plays that service upon it almost day 
and night. 

The postilion delivered this with so much dis- 
cretion and natural eloqufflice, that I could not 
help deciphering something in his face above his 
condition, and should have sifted out his history, 
had not poor Maria's taken such full possession 
of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank 
where Maria was sitting : she was in a thin white 
jacket, with her hair, all but two tresses, drawn 
up into a silk net, with a few olive leaves twisted 
a little fantastically on one side ; — she. was beau- 
tiful ; and, if ever I felt the full force of an honest 
heart-ache, it was the moment I saw her. 

God help her ! poor damsel ; above a hun- 
dred masses, said the postilion, have been said, 
in the parish-churches and convents aroimd, for 
her, — ^but without effect : we have still hopes, as 
she is sensible for short intervals, that the Virgin 
at last will restore her to herself; but her parents, 
who know her best, are hopeless upon that score, 
and think her senses are lost for ever. 

As the postilion spoke this, Maria made a 
cadence so melancholy, so tender and querulous, 
that I sprang out of the chaise to help her, and 
found myself sitting betwixt her and her goat 
before I relapsed from my enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, 
and then at her goat, — and then at me,~^and then 
at her goat again, and so on, alternately. 

■ . Well, Maria, said I, softly, what resem- 
blance do you find ? 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, 
that it was from the humblest conviction of what 
a beast man is^that I asked the question ; and 
that I would not have let fallen an unseasonable 
pleasantry in the venerable presence of misery, to 
be entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais scat- 
tered, — and yet I own my heart smote me, and 
that I so smarted at the very idea of it, that I 
swore I would set up for Wisdom, and utter grave 



sentences the rest of my days ; — md never^-<T- 
never attempt again to commit mirth with man, ' 
woman, or child, &ie longest day I had to live. j 

As for writing nonsense to them, — I believe [ 
there was a reserve ;*^but that I leave to the | 
world. t 

Adieu, Maria !— -adieu, poor hapless damsel ! — 
some time, but not now, I may hear thy son'ows 
from thy own Ups, — ^but I was deceived ; for that 
moment she took her pipe and told me such a tale 
of woe with it, that I rose up, and, with brokep 
and irregular steps, walked softly to my chaise. 

<^Wbat an excellent inn at Moulins ! 

CHAPTER XXV. 

When we have got to the end of this chapter 
(but not before) we must all turn back to the two 
blank chapters ; on the account of which my 
honour has lain bleeding this half hour. — I stop it, 
by pulling off one of my yellow slippers, and throw- I 
ing it, with all my violence, to the opposite side ' 
of my room, with a declaration at the heel of it, — 

That whatever resemblance it may bear to half 
the chapters which are written in the world, or, | 
for aught I know, may be now writing in it, — ^that ; 
it was as casual as the foam of Zeuxis his horse ; [ 
besides, I look upon a chapter which has only 
nothing in it with respect ; and, considering what , 
worse things there are in the world — that it ib no 
way a proper subject for satire. 

— Why then was it left so ? And here, without 
staying for my reply, shall I be called as many 
blockheads, numskulls, doddy-poles, dunder-heads, 
ninny-hammers, goosecaps, j oltiieads, nincompoops, 
and sh — a-beds, — ^and other unsavoury appella- 
tions, as ever the cake-bakers of Leme cast in 1 
the teeth of King Garangantan's shepherds: — 
and I'll let them do it, as Bridget said, as much as \ 
they please ; for how was it possible they should 
foresee the necessity I was under of writing the ; 
25th chapter of my book before the ISth ? &c. 

— So I don't take it amiss, — all I wish is, that 
it may be a lesson to the world ^ to let people tell 
their stories their oum way.** j 

The Eighteenth Chapter, 

As Mrs. Bridget opened the door before the j 
Corporal had well given the rap, the interval j 
betwixt that and my uncle Toby's introduction | 
into the parlour was so short that Mrs. Wadman 
had but just time to get from behind the curtain, 
— lay a Bible upon the table, and advance a step or 
two towards the door to receive him. 

My uncle Toby saluted Mrs. Wadman, after the 
manner in which woYnen were saluted by mei^ in 
the year of our Lord God one thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen: — ^then facing about, he 
marched up abreast with her to the sofa, and in 
three plain words, though not before he was sat 
down, — nor after he was sat down, — ^but as he was 
sitting down, told her, " he was in love ; " so that 
my uncle Toby strained himself more in the 
declaration than he needed. 

Mrs. Wadman naturally looked down upon a 
slit she had been darning up in her apron, in ex- 
pectation every moment that myimcle Toby would 
go on ; but having no talents for amplincation, 
and love moreover, of all others, being a subject 
of which he was the least a master, — when he had 
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told Mrs. Wadman once that he loved her, he let 
italoDe,and leftthe matter to workafter its own way. 
Uy &ther was always in raptures with this sys- 
tem of my uncle Toby's, as he falsely called it, 
imd would oft^i say that could his brother Toby 
to his process have added but a pipe of tobacco, — 
he had wherewithal to have found his way, if there 
vas faith in a Spanish proverb, towards ^e hearts 
of half the wom^i upon the globe. 

My uncle never understood what my father 
meant : nor will I presume to extract more from 
it than a condemnation of an error which the bulk 
of the world lie under ; — ^but the French, every 
one of 'em to a man, who believe in it almost as 
much as the real presence^ — ^ Thai talking of love 
it making' it J* 

— I would as soon set about making a black- 
pudding by the same receipt. 

Let us go on : — Mrs. Wadman sat in expecta- 
tion my uncle Toby would do so, to almost the first 
pulsation of that minute wherein silence on one 
Bide or the other generally becomes indecent : so 
edging herself a little more towards him, and rais- 
ing up her eyes, sub-blushing as she did it, — she 
took up the gauntlet,— or the discourse (if you like 
it better) and communed with my tmcle Toby 

thus 

The cares and disquietudes of the marriage- 
state, quoth Mrs. Wachman, are very great. 1 

suppose so, said my uncle Toby. And therefore 

when a person, continued Mrs. Wadman, is so 
much at his ease as you are, — so happy. Captain 
Shandy, in yourself, your friends and your amuse- 
ments, — I wonder what reasons can incline you to 
the state ! 

• — They are written, quoth my uncle Toby, in 
the Common-Prayer Book. 

Thus far my uncle Toby went on warily, and 
kept within his depth, leaving Mrs. Wadman to sail 
upon the gulf as she pleased. 

As for children, said Mrs. Wadman, though 

ft principal end, perhaps, of the institution, and the 
natural wish, I suppose, of every parent, — ^yet do 
not we all find, they are certain sorrows, and very 
nneertain comforts ? — and what is there, dear sir, 
to pay one for the heart-aches I — ^what compensa- 
tion for the many tender and disquieting appre- 
h^isions of a suffering and defenceless mother who 
brings them into life ! m I declare, said my uncle 
Toby, smit with pity, I know of none ; unless it be 
the pleasure which it has pleased God 
A fiddlestick 1 quoth she. 

Chapter the Nineteenth. 

Now there are such an infinitude of notes, tunes, 
eants, chants, airs, looks, and accents, with which 
tihe wordjiddlesiick may be pronounced in all such 
eases as this, every one of '«m impressing a sense 
and meaning as different from the other as dirt 
from cleanliness, — that casuists (for it is an affair 
of conscience upon that score) reckon up no less 
than fourteen thousand in which you may do either 
right or wrong. 

Mrs. Wadman hit upon the fiddlestick which 
sunomoned up all my uncle Toby's modest blood 
into his cheeks ^—so^ feeling within himself that he 
had somehow or other got beyond his depth, he 
aiopped short; and, ¥n[tlvSut entering further either 
into the pains or pleasures of matrunj>ny9 fae iaid 



his hand upon his heart, and made an offer to take 
them as tiiey were, and share them along with her. 
When my uncle Toby had said tins, he did not 
care to say |t again ; so, casting his eye upon the 
Bible which Mis. Wadman had laid upon the 
table, he took it up ; and, popping, dear soul ! upon 
a passage in it, of all others the most interesting 
to him, — ^which was the siege of Jericho, — he set 
himself to r^id it over, — ^leaving his proposal of 
marriage, as he had done his declaration of love, 
to work with her after its own way. Now it 
wrought neither as an astringent, nor a loosener ; 
nor like opium, nor bark, nor mercury, nor buck- 
thorn, nor any one drug which nature had bestowed 
upon the world : — ^in short, it worked not at all in 
her ; and the cause of that was that there was 
something working there before. — Babbler that I 
am ! I have anticipated what it was a dozen times ; 
but there is fire still in the subject. — Allans ! 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is natural for a perfect stranger -who is going 
from London to Edinburgh, to inquire, before he 
sets out, how many miles to York % ^vbich is about 
the half-way : — ^nor does anybody wonder if he 
goes on and asks about the corporation, &c. — 

It was just as natural for Mrs. Wadman, whose 
first husband was all his time afflicted with a 
sciatica, to wish to know how far from the hip to 
the groin ; and how far she was likely to suffer 
more or less, in her feelings, in the one case than 
in the other. 

She had accordingly read Drake's Anatomy 
from one end to the other. She had peeped into 
Wharton upon the Brain, and borrowed • Graaf 
upon the Bones and Muscles ; but could make 
nothing of it. 

She had reasoned likewise from her own powers, 
— ^laid down theorems, — drawn consequences, and 
come to no conclusion. 

To clear up all, she had twice asked Doctor 
Slop, " If poor Captain Shandy was ever likely to 
recover of his wound ?'* 

He is recovered. Doctor Slop would say. — 

What, quite ? 

Quite, madam. 

But what do you mean by a recovery? 

Mrs. Wadman would say. 

Doctor Slop was the worst man alive at defini- 
tions ; and so Mrs. Wadman could get no know- 
ledge. In short, there was no way to extract it 
but from my uncle Toby himself. 

There is an accent of humanity, in an inquiry 
of this kind, which lulls suspicion to rest ; — and I 
am half persuaded the serpent got pretty near it, 
in his discourse with Eve ; for the propensity 
in the sex to be deceived could not be so great 
that she should have boldness to hold chat with the 
devil without it. But there is an accent of huma- 
nity ; — ^how shall I describe it ? — 'tis an accent 
which covers the part with a garment, and gives 
the inquh'er a right to be as particular with it as 
your body-surgeon. 

" — Was it without remission 1 

*' — Was it more tolerable in bed? 

" — Could he lie on both sides alike with it? 

" — ^Was he able to mount a horse ? 

• TJiis must be a mistake in Mr. Bhnndy ; for Graaf wrote- 
upon the panoreatlo jnice, and tiic parts of generation. 
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*' — Was motion bad for it !*' ei catepa, were so 
tenderly spoke to, and so directed towards, my 
uncle Toby's heart, that every item of them sank 
ten times deeper into it than tiie erils themseWes ! 
— ^but when Mrs. Wadman went round about by 
Namur to get at my uncle Toby's groin ; and 
engaged him to attack the point of the advanced 
counterscarp, and pele-mile with the Dutch, to 
take the counter-guard of St. Roche sword in hand, 
— and then, with tender notes playing upon his 
ear, led him, all bleeding, by the hand, out of the 
trench, wiping her eyes as he was carried to his 
tent, — Heaven ! Earth ! Sea ! — all was lifted up, 
— the springs of nature rose above their levels, — 
an angel of mercy sat beside him on the sofa, — his 
heart glowed witn fire : — and had he been worth 
a thousand, he had lost eveiy heart of them to 
Mrs. Wadman. 

— And whereabouts, dear sir, quoth Mrs. Wad- 
man, a little categorically, did you receive this sad 

blow ? In asking this question, Mrs. Wadman 

gave a sUght glance towards the waistband of my 
uncle Toby's red plush breeches, expecting natu- 
rally, as the shortest reply to it, that my uncle 
Toby would lay his fore-finger upon the place. — 
It fell out otherwise, — for my uncle Toby having 
got his wound before the gate of St. Nicholas, in 
one of the traverses of the trench opposite to the 
-salient angle of the demi-bastion of St. Roche, — he 
could at any time stick a pin upon the identical 
spot of ground where he was standing when the 
stone struck him. This struck instantly upon my 
uncle Toby's sensorium ; — and with it struck his 
large map of the town and citadel of Namur, and 
its environs, which he had purchased and pasted 
down upon a board, by the Corporal's aid, during 
his long illness : — ^it had lain, with other military 
lumber, in the garret ever since ; and accordingly 
the Corporal was detached to the garret to fetch it. 

My uncle Toby measured off thirty toises, with 
Mrs. Wadman's scissors, from the returning angle 
before the gate of St. Nicholas ; and with such a 
^virgin modesty laid her finger upon the place, that 
the goddess of Decency, if then in being, — if not, 
'twas her shade,— shook her head, and, with a 
finger wavering across her eyes — forbade her to 
explain the mistake. 

Unhappy Mrs. Wadman ! 

For nothing can make this chapter go off with 
spirit but an apostrophe to thee ; — but my heart 
tells me that in such a crisis an apostrophe is but 
an insult in disguise ; and ere I would offer one to 
a woman in distress, — ^let the chapter go to the 
devil ; provided any damned critic in keeping will 
be but at the trouble to take it with him. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

My uncle Toby's map is carried down into the 
kitchen. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 

-—And here is the Maes, — and this is the 
"Sambre, said the Corporal, pointing with his right 
hand extended a little towards the map, and his 
left upon Mrs. Bridget's shoulder, — ^but not the 
shoulder next him ; — and this, said he, is the town 
of Namur, — and this the citadel,— -and there lay 
the French, and here lay his honour and myself ; 
— and in this cursed trench, Mrs. Bridget, quoth 
the Corporal, taking her by the hand, did he receive 



the wound which crushed him so Taiaerahly here, 
— In pronouncing which, he slightly pressed the 
back of her hand towards the part he felt for, — 
andletitfaU. 

We thought, Mr. Trim, it had been more 

in the middle, said Mrs. Bridget. 

That would have undone us for ever, said 
the Corporal. 

—And left my poor mistress undone too, said 
Bridget. 

The Corporal nuide no reply to the repartee, 
but by giving Mrs. Bridget a kiss. 

Come, come, said Bridget, holding the palm 

of her left hand parallel to the plane of the horizon, 
and sliding the fingers of the other over it, in a 
way which could not have been done had there 

be^ the least wart or protuberance, 'Tis every 

syllable of it false, cried the Corporal, before she 
had half finished tiie sentence. 

— I know it to be fact, said Bridget, from 
credible witnesses. 

Upon my honour, said the Corporal, laying 

his hand upon his heart, and blushing as he spoke 
with honest resentment,-*-'tis a story, Mrs. Bridget, 
as false as hell ! Not, said Bridget, inter- 
rupting him, that either I or my mistress care a 
halfpenny about it, whether it is so or no ; — only 
that when one is married, one would choose to have 
such a thing by one, at least, 

It was somewhat unfortunate for Mrs. Bridget 
that she had begun the attack with her manual 
exercise ; for the Corporal instantly ♦ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was like the momentary contest in the moist 
eyelids of an April morning, " Whether Bridget 
should laugh or cry." 

She snatched up a rolUng-pin, — 'twas ten to one 
she had laughed. — 

She laid it down— she cried : and had one single 
tear of 'em but tasted of bitterness, full sorrowful 
would the Corporal's heart have been that he had 
used the argument ; but the Corporal understood 
the sex, a qttari major to a terce at least, better 
than my uncle Toby, and accordingly he assailed 
Mrs. Bridget after this manner : — 

I know, Mrs. Bridget, said the Corporal, giving 
her a most respectful kiss, that thou art good and 
modest by nature ; and art withal so generous a 
girl in thyself that, if I know thee rightly, thou 
wouldst not wound an insect, much less the honour 
of so gallant and worthy a soul as my master, wast 
thou sure to be made a Coimtess of; but then 
hast been set on, and deluded, dear Bridget, as is 
often a woman's case " to please others more than 
themselves. " 

Bridget's eyes poured down at the sensations 
the Corporal excited. 

— Tell me, — tell me, then, my dear Bridget^ 
continued the Corporal, taking hold of her hand, 
which hung down dead by her side — and giving a 
second kiss-— whose suspicion has misled thee ! 

Bridget sobbed a sob or two — ^then opened her 
eyes ; — the Corporal wiped 'em with the bottom 
of her apron ; — she then opened her heart and 
told him all. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Mr nnele Toby and the C!orporal had gone on 
septrately with their operations the greatest part 
of the campaign, and as effectually cut off from all 
commanication of what either the one or the other 
had been doing, as if they had been separated 
from each other by the Maes or the Sambre. 

My uncle Toby, on his side, had presented him- 
self every afternoon in his red and silver, and blue 
uid gold, alternately, and sustained an infinity of 
attacks in them, without knowing them to be 
attacks ; — and so had nothing to communicate. 

The Corpora], on his side, in taking Bridget, by 
it had gained considerable advantages, — and conse- 
quently had much to communicate ; — ^but what 
were the advantages — as well as what was the 
manner by which he had seized them, required so 
nice an historian, that* the Corporal durst not 
venture upon it ; and, as sensible as he was of glory, 
would rather have been contented to have gone 
bare-headed and without laurels for ever, than 
torture his master's modesty for a single moment. 
—Best of honest and gallant servants ! — But I 
have apostrophized thee, Trim, once before ; — and 
coold I apotheosize thee also (that is to say) with 
good company, — I would do it without ceremony 
m the very next page. 

• CHAPTER XXXI. 
Now my uncle Toby had one evening laid down 
his pipe upon the table, and was counting over to 
hbnaelf, upon his fingers' ends (beginning at his 
thumb) all Mrs. Wadman*s perfections, one by one ; 
and happening, two orHhree times together, either 
by omitting some, or counting others twice over, 
to puzzle himself sadly before he could get beyond 

Wa middle-finger, Prithee, Trim, said he, taking 

np lus pipe again, bring me a pen and iidc. 

I^ brought paper also. 

--Take a full sheet, Trim ! said my uncle Toby, 

inaking a sign with his pipe at the same time to 

take a chair and sit down close by him at the table. 

The Corporal obeyed, — placed the paper directly 

I before hun — ^took a pen and dipped it in the ink. 

—She has a thousand virtues. Trim ! said my 
nnde Toby. 

*-^Am I to set them down, an' please your 
honour ? quoth the Corporal 

But they must be taken in their ranks, 

replied my uncle Toby ; for of them all, Trim, that 
which wins me most, and which is a security for 
all the rest, is the compassionate turn and singular 
humanity of her character. — I protest, added my 
nnde Toby, looking up, as he protested it, towards 
the top of the ceiling, — that was I her brother. 
Trim, a thousand-fold, she could not make more 
constant or more tender inquiries after my suf- 
ferings — though now no more. 

The Corporal made no reply to my imde Toby's 
protestation, but by a short cough : — ^he dipped 
the pen a second time into the ink-horn ; and my 
uncle Toby, pointing with the end of his pipe as 
dose to the top of the sheet at the left-hand corner 
of it as he could get it, — ^the Corporal wrote down 
the word humanity, thus - - .... 
Humanitff, 
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— Prithee, Corporal, said my uncle Toby, as soon 
as Trim had done it, — how often does Mrs. Bridget 
inquire after the wound on the cap of thy knee, 
which thou reoeived'st at the battle of Landen ! 

She never, an' please your honour, inquires 

after it at all. 

^That, Corporal, said my nncle Toby, with 

all the triumph Uie goodness of his nature would 
permit — ^that shows the difference in the character 
of the mistresB and maid. — ^Had the fortune of war 
allotted the same mischance to me, Mrs. Wadman 
would have inquired into every circumstance re> 

lating to it a hundred times. She would have 

inquved, an' please your honour, ten times as 
often about your honour's groin. The pain, 
Trim, is equally excruciating, — and compassion 
has as much to do with the one as the other. 

Grod bless your honour, cried the Corporal, 

— what has a woman's oompasaon to do with a 
wound upon the cap of a man's knee % Had your 
honour's been shot mto ten thousand splinters at 
the affair of Landen, Mrs. Wadman would have 
troubled her head as little about it as Bridget ; 
because, added the Corporal, lowering his voice, 
and spcAking very distinctly, as he assigned his 
reason, — 

''The knee is such a distance from the main 
body, — whereas the groin, your honour knows, is 
upon the verv curiam oi iJie phce," 

My uncle Toby gave a long whistle ; — ^but in a 
note which oould scarce be heard across the table* 

The Corporal had advanced too far to retire : — 
in three words he told the rest 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe as gently 
upon the fender as if it had been spun from the 
unravellings of a spider's web. 

Let us go to my brother Shandy's, said he. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

There will be just time, whilst my uncle Toby 
and Trim are walking to my father's, to inform 
you that Mrs. Wadman had, some moons before 
this, made a confidant of my mother ; and that 
Mrs. Bridget, who had the burden of her own as 
well as her mistress' secret to carry, had got 
happily delivered of both to Susannah, behind the 
garden-wall. 

As for my mother, she saw nothing at all in it 
to make the least bustle about ;— but Susannah 
was sufficient by herself for all the ends and pur> 
poses you could possibly have, iu exporting a 
family secret; for she instantly imparted -it by 
signs to Jonathan ; — and Jonathan by tokens to 
the cook, as she was basting a loin of mutton ; the 
cook sold it with some kitchen-fat to the postilidn 
for a groat ; who trucked it with the dairy-maid 
for something of about the same value ; — and, 
though whispered in the hay-loft. Fame caught the 
notes with her brazen trumpet, and sounded them 
upon the house-top. — In a word, not an old woman 
in the village, or five miles roimd, who did not 
understand the difficulties of my uncle Toby's 
siege, and what were the secret articles which had 
delayed the surrender. 

My father, whose way was to force every event 
in nature into an hypothesis, by which means never 
man crucified truth at the rate he did, — ^had but 
just heard of the report as my uncle Toby set out ; 
and catching fire suddenly at the trespass done his 
brother by it, was .demonstrating to Yorick, not- 
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withstanding my mother was sitting byy — ^not only 
That the devil was in women, and that the whole 
of the affair was lust i* but that every evil and. dis- 
order in the world, of what kind or nature soever, 
fjwm the first faU of Adam, down to my uncle 
Toby's (inclusive), was owing, one way or other, 
to the satne'uuCruly a{>p6tite. 

Yocick waa just bringing my iather's hypothesis 
to some.temper^ when my uncle Toby entering the 
room with marks of iniinite benevolence and for- 
givenesB in Ms looks, my father's eloquence 
rekindled against ihe passion ; — and, as he was 
not very niee in the choice of his words when he 
WW wroth, — ^as soon as my uncle Toby was seated 
l^ the fure, and had filled his pipe, my father broke 
out in. this manner :— 

CHAPTER XXXJIL 

•—That provision sheuld be made for continving 
the -race of so great, so exalted, and godlike a 
being as man, — I am far from denying ;-^^t 
philosophy speiiks freely of everything ; and there- 
fore I still think and do maintain it to be a pity 
that it should be done by means of a passion which 
bends down the faculties, and turns all the 
wisdom, contemplations, and operations of the soul 
backwards '^ — ^a passion, my dear, continued my 
father, addressing himself to my mother, which 
couples and equals wise men with fools, and makes 
us come out of our caven» and hiding-places 
more like satyrs and four-footed beasts than men. 

I know it will be said, continued my father 
(availing himself of the prolepti9\ that, in itself, 
and simply takeuy — ^like hunger, or thirs^ or sleep, 
-^'tis an affair neither good nor bady — ^nor shame- 
ful, nor otherwise. Why then did the delicacy of 
I)iogenes and Plato so recalcitrate against it ? and 
whereforer, when we go about to make and plant 
a man, do we pnt out the candle ! and for what 
reason is it timt aU the parts thereofy — ^the con- 
gredients, — ^the preparatioDS, — ^the instruments, 
and whatever serves thereto, are so held as to be 
conveyed to a cleanly mind by no language, trans- 
lation, or periphrasis whatever 1 

The act of killing and destroying a man, con- 
tinued my father, raising his voice, — and turning 
to my uncle Toby, — you see, is glorious, and the 
weapons by which we do it are honourable ; we 
mazt^ with them upon our shoulders ; — we strut 
with them by our sides : — ^we gild them ; — we 
carve them : — we inlay them ; — we enrich them ; 
-—nay, if it be but a scoundrel camion, we cast an 
ornament upon the breech of it. 

—My uncle Tofey laid down his pipe to intercede 



for a better epithet ; — and Yorick was rising up 
to batter the whole hypothecs to pieces, 

When Obadiah broke into the mid^e of l^e 
room with a complaint, which crieil out for an 
immediate hearing. 

The case, was thi» : — 

My father, whether by ancient custom of the 
manor, or as impropriator of the great tithes, was 
obliged to keep a bull for the service of the pariah ; 
and Obadiah Imd led his cow upon a pop-wisUtohim 
one day or ether the preceding smnmer : — ^I say 
one day or other^— because, as chance would have 
it, it waa the day on w^iich he was nuuried to my 
father's housemaid ;---6o one was a reckoning to 
the other. Therefore, when Obadiah's wi£e was 
brought to body — Obadiah thanked God ' 

Now, said Obadiah, I shiUl have a calf: so 
Obadiah went daily to visit his cow. 

She'll calve on Monday^ — or Tuesday^— ^r 
Wednesday, at the farthest. 

The cow did not ealve ^ — ^no, — she'll not et^ve 
till next week : — tiie cow put it off terribly^ till, at 
the end of the sixth week, Obadiah's sus|maoiis 
(like a good man's) fell upon the bulL 

Now the parish being very large, my £a^her's 
bull, to speak the truth of him, was no way eqiaai. 
to the department ; he had, however, got homself, 
somehow or other, thrust into employm«it, — and 
as he went through the business with a grave face, 
my father had a high opinioQ of him. > 

Most of the townsmen, an' please yoiir 

worship, qooth Obadiah, believe that 'tis all the 
bull's fault. 

But may not a eow be barren ? replied my 

father, tunung to Doctor ^lop. 

^It never happens^ said Doctor 3op ; but 

the man's wife may have come before her times, 
naturally enough. — Prithee^ has tlie child hair 
upon his head 1 added Doctor Slop. 

It is as hairy as I am, said Obadialb-^ 

Obadiah had not been shaved for three weehs. 

When --U u , cried my father, be- 
ginning the sttrtencc with an exdamatory whasUe^ 
— ^and so,, brother Toby, this poor bull of mine, 
who is as^ good a bfill as ever p-— se^ and mi^t 
have done for £uropa herself in purer timfwii hail 
he but two legs less, might have been driven into 
Doctor's Commons, and lost his character ; whieh, 
to a town-bull, brother Toby, i» the very same 
thing as his life. 

L — d ! said my mother, what is aU this 



story about i 
A coek 



and a f>ully said Yorick ; and one 



of tlie best of its- kind I ever heaard. 



THE END. 
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PROSPECTUS. . 

N adding to tbe number of cheap popular Libraries now in course of publication, it is nececNBary 
briefly to describe the chturacteristic features of the present undertaking. These may be stated as 

1. The Standard Excellence of the Works selected. 

2. The Variety and Number of Subjects and Authors. 
8. The Excellence of the Type, the Printing, and the 

Paner 

1. The Standard EzceUenee of (he Works selected.— "if o work wUl be included in this Library which has not already 
sb completely gained universal approbation as to have become an indispensable part of the world's literature; 
such works as ought to be found in every public library, and which the present undertaking will place withia ilie 
reach of the inmates of every house where the English language is spoken. 

2. The Variety and Number of Subjects and Authors.— ThQ Library will embrace works in 



4. The Beauty of the Illustrations. 

6. The Cheapness of the Price. 

6. The Convenience of the mode of Publication. 



I.— HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
n.— VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
III.— POETRY. 



IV.— FICTION. 

v.— ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 
VI.— MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



JOHNSON. 


LB BAOB. 


ITALIAN. 


GERMAN. 


KIBKB WHITB. 


MOLIBBB. 






LOCKB. 


XONTAIONB. 




rOUQUB. 


MLTON. 


BACINB. 


ALBIEBI. 


GOBTHB. 


PABK. 


ST. PIBBBB. 


ABIOSTO. 


8CHILLEB. 


POPS. 


VOLTAIBB. 


DANTB. 


WIBLAND, &e. 


BOBBBTSOV. 
SCOTT. 


YBRTOT, &0, 


XACHIAVBLXJ. 
UABCO POLO. 
PBT&ABOH, &C. 








SHAK8PBABB. 






BTBBNB. 
THOMSON, &e. 


SPANISH AND 




AMERICAN. 


PORTUGUESE. 

OAXOBNS. 


SWEDISH. 




FRENCH. 


BBTANT. 
CHILD. 




CBBVANTBS. 




BMBBSON. 


BfBANOEB. 


]X>PE DB VBOA. 


BBBHBB. 


IBVINO. 


IiA PBBOUSB. 


QUBVBDO, &C. 


GABLBN, &e. 


BBOOWICK, fte. 



The authors from whose works selections will be made, will include the best writers of all countrlea, aa the 
following selection from the list will show : — 

ENGLISH. 

ADDISON, 

ALISON. 

ANSON. 

BBATTIB. 

BLAIB. 

BUBNS. 

CHAU6BB. 

OOOK. 

COLLINS. 

CBABBB. 

DBYDBN. 

GOLDSMITH. 

OBAT. 

IZAAX WALTON. 

with a varied selection of works from the Greek and Roman Classics and from Oriental writers, The wor^ui^' 
chosen from the writers enumerated will be printed from the best texts, and the translation from foreigxi i^ii^ori^' 
will be made with accuracy and spirit Original notes wUl be added whenever they are considered neoessanr. .' 

3. The Excellence oj the Type, the Frinting, and the Paper.— The work will be printed in a dear rea^U^le fji^ in*' 
double columns, on superior paper^ made expressly for this Library. • * ■ • 

4. Tlie Beauty of the Illustrations.— "EacIo. number will contain two or more highly finished engraving^; -0G||8i8tli|g .. 
either of portraits of the authors, or representations of scenes forming the subjebt of the'wdrks. ^he prapual^ ' 
of these engravings has been entrusted to the most eminent artist^ among whom maybe menUooed Dodgai^ 
Duncan, Gilbert, Harvey, &C., &c. t ' 

6. The Cheapness of the Price.— Kb a general rule, each number will contain, in addition to the engravingi^ alMirt 
one hundred and twelve pages of letter-press, and the price will be onb shillino. As, however,.it is Inlwadfld lOiat 
each number shall be complete in itself, the price will occasionally vary according to the sise of the work, Imt fha 
eharge will be at the above rate of one nundred and twelve large octavo pages for one shilling. 

6. The Oomtnience of the Mode of PuUication. — No number of this Library will be issued which does not eofttaiiiQiie 
or more perfect works, so that the purchaser of one number wiU be under no obligation or necessity to oohtiiule tba 
soies. When it is found convenient to include more than one work in one number, the works thus embraced, will ])tt 
similar in chajgacter. The numbers will be issued on the 1st and 16th of each month, and the sul(|eet8 specftDad la 
paragraph' 2 will follow each other in succession. As soon as a sufficient number of works on <Hie std^leet •!• 
Issued, uiey will be collected and published in volumes, but for the convenience of those who prefer to pmduM tte 
nnmberBi cov^s for the Tolomes will be sold at such a price tiutt the cost in both cases will be tiie same. 
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